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J YRCANUS, at his death, left * five ſons behind him, the 
firſt Ariſtobulus, the ſecond Antigonus, the 
third Alexander, and the fifth Þ Abſalom ; what 12 444 

: ; riſtobulus. 
was the name of the fourth is no where ſaid. 
© Ariſtobulus, as being the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father, both 
In the office of high prieſt, and alſo in that of ſupreme govern- 
or of the country; and, as ſoon as he was ſettled in them, he 
put a diadem upon his head, and aſſumed the title of king; 
and he was the firſt that did ſo in that land fince the Babyloniſh 
3 captivity. His mother, by virtue of Hyrcanus's will, claim- 
ed a right to the ſovereignty after his death, but Ariſtobulus, 
Vor. IV. A having 
* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 19. 
b Ibid, lib. 14. c. 8. 
© Ibid, lib. 13. c. 19. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 
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having overpowered her, caſt her into priſon, and there ſtarved 
Her to death. As to his brothers, Antigonus the eldeſt of 
them being much in his favour and affection, he at firſt ſhared 
the government with him, but afterwards did put him to 
death, in the manner as will by and by be related, the other 
three he {hut up in priſon, and there kept them as long as he 
lived. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, King of Egypt, having incurred his mo- 
ther's diſpleaſure for ſending an army into Paleſtine againſt 
the Jews, contrary to her mind, as hath been above related, 
a ſhe carried it on ſo far againſt him, for this and ſome other 
like atteripts which he had made of reigning without her, 
that, having firſt taken Selene his wife from him (by whom 
he had now ® two ſons), ſhe drove him out of the kingdom. 
For the accompliſhment of this, ſhe cauſed ſome of her favour- 
ite eunuchs to be wounded, and, then bringing them out into 
the public aſſembly of the Alexandrians, there pretendeo, that 
they had ſuffered this from Lathyrus in defence of her perſon 
againſt him, and thereon accuſed him of having made an at- 
tempt upon her life: whereby ſhe ſo far incenſed the people, 
that they roſe in a general uproar againſt him, and would bave 
torn him in pieces, but that he fled for his life, and, having got- 
ten on board a ſhip in the harbour, therein made his eſcape 
from their fury. Hereon, Cleopatra called to her Alexander 
her younger ſon, who for ſome years paſt had reigned in Cy- 
prus ; and, having made him king of Egypt in the room of 
Lathyrus, forced Lathyrus to be content with Cyprus on 
Alexander's leaving of it. 

Ariſtobulus, as ſoon as he had ſettled himſelf at home in 

the full poſſeſſion of his father's authority, made 

23 ;, War upon the Itureans, and, having ſubdued the 
greateſt part of them, forced them to become pro- 

ielytes to the ſewiſh religion, in like manner as Hyrcanus, 
ſome time before, had forced the Idumeans to do the ſame 
thing. For he left them no other choice, but either to be cir- 
cumciſed, and embrace the Jewiſh religion, or elſe leave their 
country, and ſeek out for themſelves new habitations elſe- 
where; whereon, having choſen the former, they became in- 
grafted at the fame time into the Jewiſh religion, as well as 
the Jewiſh ſtate: and in this manner the Aſmonean princes 
dealt 


2 Juſtin, lib. 39. c. 4. Pauſanias in Atticis, Porphyrius in Græcis 
Euſeb. Scaligeri, p. 60. 

b Theſe bis two ſons died before him, for he had no legitimate male 
iſſue 2t his death, on 

& Joſeph, Antiq. lib 13. c. 19. 
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dealt with all thoſe whom they conqueted. Iturea, à the 
country where thoſe people dwelt, was part of Cœle-Syria, 
bordering upon the north-eaſtern part of the land of Iſrael, as 
lying between the inheritance of the half tribe of Manaſſeh be- 
yond Jordan, and the territories of Damaſcus. It was called 
Ituria from ® Itur, one of the ſons of Iſmael, who, in our 
Engliſh verſion, is wrongfully called Jetur. This country is 
the ſame which is ſometimes called Auronitis. As Idumea 
lay at one end of the land of Iſrael, ſo Iturea lay at the other; 
and thus much it is neceſlary to ſay, becauſe, by reaſon of ſome 
ſimilitude of the names, the one hath been miſtaken for the 
other. Philip, one of the ſons of Herod, © was tetrarch or 
prince of this country, When John the Baptiſt firſt entered on 
his miniſtry. 

Ariſtobulus, returning ſick to Jeruſalem from Iturea, left 
Antigonus his brother there with the army, to finiſh the war 
which he had begun in that country. 4 While he lay ill, his 
queen and the courtiers of her party, envying the intereſt 
which Antigonus had with him, were continually buzzing in- 
to his ears ſtories for the exciting in him a jealouſy of this his 
favourite brother. Not long after, Antigonus, having finiſh- 
ed the war in Iturea with ſucceis, returned in triumph to je- 
ruſalem ; and the feaſt of tabernacles being then celebrating, 
he went immediately up to the temple, there to perform his 
devotions on that holy time, with his armour on, and his armed 
guards about him, in the ſame manner as he entered the city, 
without ſtopping any where to alter his dreſs. Ariſtobulus, 
then ly ing ſick in his palace Baris, adjoining to the temple, had 
immediately an account given him hereof, for the firing of his 
Jealouſy againſt his brother; and it was warmly repreſented 
to him, that it was time for him to look to himſelf: for, cer- 
tainly, they ſaid, Antigonus would not have come in this man- 
ner armed, and with his armed guards about him, had he not 
ſome ill defigns to execute againſt him. Ariſtobulus, being 
moved hereby, ſent orders to Antigonus to put off his armour, 
and immediately come to him, concluding, that if he came un- 
armed, according to his orders, there was no hurt intended, 
but, if otherwiſe, he had certainly ſome deſign of miſchief 
againſt him. And therefore, placing his guards! in the paſſage 
through which his brother was to paſs into the palace to come 
to him, gave them orders, that, if he came unarmed, they 
ſhould let him ſafely paſs, but, if otherwiſe, they ſhould fall 

p A 2 upon 

* Videas Relandi P-leftinam, lib. 1. c. 22, 


d Gen. xxv. 15. 1 Chron. i. 31. 
© Luke ili. x. 


7 Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 19. & de Bello Judaico, lib, 1. c. 3. 
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upon him and ſlay him. This paſſage through which he was 
to paſs, was a ſubterraneous gallery * which Hyrcanus had 
cauſed to be made when he built that palace, leading from 
thence into the temple, that thereby he might always have, on 
all occaſions, a ready communication with it. The metlenger 
that was ſent to Antigonus, inſtead of bidding him come un- F 
armed as directed, delivered a quite contrary metlage : for, 
being corrupted by the queen and her party, he told Antigo- 
nus, that the king, hearing that he had a very fine ſuit of ar- 
mour on, deſired he would come to him as then armed with it, 
that he might ſee how it became him. Antigonus, on his re- 
cetving this meſſage, immediately paſſed through the gallery 
above mentioned, to go to the king, and, when he came to the 
place where the guards were poſted, they, finding him armed, 
fell upon him according to their orders, and flew him. This 
fact was no ſooner done, but Ariftobulus moſt grievouſly re- 
pented of it. And this murder bringing into his mind the 
murder of his mother, his conſcience flew him 1n the face at 
the ſame time for both, and the anxiety of his thoughts here- 
on increaſing his diſeaſe, brought him to the vomiting of 
blood. While a fervant was carrying away the vomited blood 
in a bafon, he happened to ſtumble and ſpill it upon the place 


{ 
where Antigonus's blood had been ſhed. At this, all that . 
were preſent made an out-cry, apprehending it to be done of ; 
purpoſe. Ariſtobulus, hearing the noiſe, inquired what was , 
| the matter ; and finding all about him ſhy of telling him, the } 

| more they were ſo, the more earneſt he was to know it, till at 
length they were forced to acquaint him with the whole that Fug 
| had happened; whereon a grievous remorſe ſeized him all * 
| over, and his conſcience extorted from him bitter accuſations BE” 
| againſt himſelf for both theſe facts; and, in the agony which 1 
he ſuffered herefrom, he gave up the ghoſt and died, having 13 
| reigned, only one whole year. And ſuch miſerable exits do 3: 
| moſtly ſuch wicked men make, which are terrible enough to tt 
| deter all ſuch from their iniquities, though there were no ſuch ME 
thing as the torments of hell to puniſh them afterwards for hi 
| ever for the guilt of them. : 5 
Joſephus b tells us a very remarkable ſtory of one Judas an 85 

Eſſene, relating to the murder of Antigonus. This man, ſeeing 
Antigonus come into the temple, as above mentioned, fell into a 55 
great paſſion thereat, and made more than ordinary expreſſions # 18 
of it, both in word and behaviour; for he had foretold, that ot 

Antigonus ſhould be flain that day at Straton's tower. Now, | 

taking ; a 
a This was afterwards repaired by Herod (See Joſeph. Antiq. lib. rc, Z t 


S. 14.). But was firſt built by Hyrcanus, as appears by this ule of it. 
v Joſeph, Autiq. lib, 13. c. 19. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 2. 
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taking Straton's tower to be the town on the ſea coaſt, then ſo 
named, but afterwards called Ceſarea, which was full two days 
journey from Jeruſalem, he thought his prophecy was defeated, 
and could not poſſibly be fulfilled that day, the major part of it 
being then paſt, and the place at ſo great a diſtance ; and there- 
fore, he expreſſed hereon the like impatience as Jonah did, on 
the failing of his prophecy againſt Nineveh. But while he 
was, in this agony and perplexity of mind, exclaiming againſt 
truth itſelf, in his being thus deceived, and withing his death 
becauſe hereof, came news that Antigonus was flain in that 
part of the ſubterraneous gallery above mentioned, which was 
juſt under that turret or tower of the palace which was called 
Straton's tower. Whereon, the Eſſene, finding his prediction 
fulfilled in the lamentable murder of this prince, both as to the 
time and place, rejoiced in the comfort and ſatisfaction of ha- 
ving his prophecy verified, at the ſame time when all elſe were 
grieved at it. 

Ariſtobulus * was a great favourer of the Greeks, for 
which reaſon he was called Philellen, and the Greeks as much 
favoured him. For Timagenes, an hiſtorian of theirs, wrote 
of him, as Joſephus tells us out of Strabo, “ That he was a 
prince of equity, and had in many things been very bene- 
ficial to the Jews, in that he augmented their territories, and 
ingrafted into the Jewiſh ſtate part of the nation of the Itu- 
reans, binding them to it by the bond of circumcifion.” But 
his actions above deſcribed give him another ſort of character. 

As ſoon as Ariſtobulus was dead, > Solome his wife diſ- 
charged the three brothers out of priſon, and Alexander, ſur- 
named Janneus, who was the eldeſt of them, took the kingdom. 
His next brother having made ſome attempt to ſupplant him, 
he cauſed him to be put to death, but the other, named Abſa- 
lom, being contented to live quietly a private life under him, 
had his favour and protection as long as he lived, ſo that after 
this we hear no more of him, ſave only that, © having married 
his daughter to Ariſtobulus, the younger ſon of Alexander, 
his brother, he engaged in his cauſe againſt the Romans, and 
was made a priſoner by them on their taking the temple, un- 
ter the command of Pompey, 42 years after this time. 

At this time, in Syria, * the two brothers, Antiochus Gry- 
pus, and Antiochus Cyzicenus, one reigning at Antioch, and 
the other at Damaſcus, harafled each other with continual wars. 
Of which adyantage being taken by ſome cities, which had 

A 3 formerly 


4 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. C. 19. 

b Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 20. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 

© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 8. 

* Toſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 20. Juſtin, lib. 39. Appian. in Syrlacis. 
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formerly been parts of the Syrian empire, they aflerted them- 
ſelves into liberty, as Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, Gaza, and others; 
and tyrants took poſſeſſion of ſome others of them, as Theo- 
dorus of Gadara and Amathus beyond Jordan, Zoilus of Do- 
12 and Straton's tower, and others of other places. At the 
ſame time, Cleopatra and Alexander, her younger ſon, were in 
poſſeſſion of Egypt, and Ptolemy Lathyrus, her eldeſt ſon, held 
Cyprus; and in this ſtate were the affairs of the neighbouring 
countries when Alexander Janneus firſt became king of Judea. 
This year was famous for the birth of two noble Romans, * 
Cneius Pompeius Magnus, and“ Marcus Tullius Cicero, who, 
the one for war, and the other for letters, were two of the 
moſt eminent perſons which that city ever brought forth. 
After Alexander had ſettled all matters at home, © he led 
forth his forces to make war with the people of 
F 1 Ptolemais, and having vanquiſhed them in battle, 
exander ſhut them u hin th Ils of th d 
Janneus 1. p within the walls of their city, an 
there  belieged them; whereon they ſent to Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, then reigning in Cyprus, to come to their relief ; but 
afterwards having it ſuggeſted to them, that they might ſuffer 
as much from Ptolemy comingto them as a friend, as they {Lould 
from Alexander as an enemy, and that, as ſoon as they ſhould 
be joined with Ptolemy, they would draw Cleopatra with all 
the forces of Egypt upon them, they on theſe confiderations al- 
tered their mind, reſolving to ſtand upon their own ſtrength 
alone for their defence, without admitting any auxiliaries at all; 
and took care, that Ptolemy ſhould be informed as much. How- 
ever, he having made ready an army of 30,000 men, and equip- 
ped afleet of proportionable power, for the tranſporting of them, 
made ule of this pretence to land them in Phœnicia, and march- 
ed towards Ptolemais. But they taking no notice of him, nor 
anſwering any of his meſſages, he was in great difficulty what 
courſe to take. While he was in this perplexity, there came 
meſſengers to him from Zoilus, prince of Dora, and from the 
Gazeans, which delivered him from it. For, while Alexander, 
with one part of his forces, beſieged Ptolemais, he ſent the other 
to waſte the territories of Zoilus, and thoſe of Gaza; and there- 
fore theſe meſſengers were ſent to pray his aſſiſtance againſt 
them, which he readily conſented to. Whereon Alexander was 
forced to raiſe the ſiege of Ptolemais, and led back his army from 
thence, to watch the ſteps of Lathyrus. And, finding, tiat 
he could not prevail by his arms, he betook himſelf to politics, 
thinking 


* Vide Paterculum, lib. 2. c. 29. 
b Plutarchus in Cicerone, A. Gellius, lib. 15. c. 28. Plinius, lib. 27. c. 3. 
© Joieph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 20. 
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thinking by craft and deceit to carry his point; and therefore, 
courting the friendſhip of Lathyrus, he entered into a treat 
with him, and engaged to pay him 400 talents of ſilver, on the 
condition that he would deliver Zoilus into his hands, with 
the places which he held. Lathyrus accepted the terms, and 
accordingly ſeized Zoilus and all his territories, with inten- 
tion to have delivered both to Alexander's hands. But, when 
he was ready ſo to have done, he found that Alexander was at 
the ſame time treating underhand with Cleopatra, to bring 
her upon him with all her forces, for the driving of him out 
of Paleſtine z whereon, deteſting his double dealing, he broke 
off all friendſhip and alliance with him, and reſolved to do 
him all the miſchief that ſhould be in his power. 

And this he accordingly executed the next year after, * For, 
being bent to have his revenge on the inhabitants 


of Ptolemais, and alſo upon Alexander, for the falſe re ans 2 
dealings and ill uſage he had received from both, 9 . 


he firſt laid ſiege to Ptolemais; and, leaving one part 
of his army there, for the carrying of it on, under the conduct 
of ſome of his chief commanders, he marched in perſon with 
the other part, to invade the territories of Alexander. At firſt 
he took Aſochis, a city of Galilee, and in it 10,000 captives, 
with much plunder. After this, he laid ſiege to Sepphoris, an- 
other city of Galilee; whereon Alexander marched with an 
army of 50,000 men againſt him for the defence of his country, 
This brought on a fierce battle between them, near the banks 
of the river Jordan; in which Alexander being vanquiſhed, loſt 
30, ooo of his men, beſides thoſe which were taken priſoners. 
For Lathyrus, having gotten the victory, purſued it to the ut- 
moſt. And there is a very cruel and barbarous a& which 15 
related to have been done by him at this time, that 1s, that, 
coming with his army, in the evening after the victory, to take 
up his quarters in the adjoining villages, and finding them full 
of women and children, he cauſed them to be all ſlaughtered, 
and their bodies to be cut in pieces, and put into caldrons over 
the fire, to be boiled, as if for ſupper, that ſo he might leave an 
opinion 1n that country, that his men fed upon human fleſh, 
and ſo create the greater dread and terror of his army througl: 
all thoſe parts. After this, Lathyrus ranged at liberty all over 
the country, ravaging, plundering, and deſtroying it ia a very 
lamentable manner. For Alexander, after this battle, and the 
gutting off of ſo many of his men as fell in it, was in no condi- 
on to reſiſt him, but muſt have been abſolutely undone, had 
not Cleopatra come the next year into thoſe parts to relieve him. 

A 4 | Fog 
* Joleh, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 20. 21. 
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formerly been parts of the Syrian empire, they aflerted them- 
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dorus of Gadara and Amathus beyond Jordan, Zoilus of Do- 
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Cneius Pompeius Magnus, and ® Marcus Tullius Cicero, who, 
the one for war, and the other for letters, were two of the 
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Dong 105+ Ptolemais, and having vanquiſhed them in battle, 
exander 
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* Vide Paterculum, lib. 2. c. 29. 


b Plutarchus in Cicerone. A. Gellius, lib. 15. c. 28. Plinius, lib. 27. c. 2. 
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thinking by craft and deceit to carry his point; and therefore, 
courting the friendſhip of Lathyrus, he entered into a treat 

with him, and engaged to pay him 400 talents of ſilver, on the 
condition that he would deliver Zoilus into his hands, with 
the places which he held. Lathyrus accepted the terms, and 
accordingly ſeized Zoilus and all his territories, with inten- 
tion to have delivered both to Alexander's hands. But, when 
he was ready ſo to have done, he found that Alexander was at 
the ſame time treating underhand with Cleopatra, to bring 


her upon him with all her forces, for the driving of him out 


of Paleſtine ; whereon, deteſting his double dealing, he broke 
off all friendſhip and alliance with him, and reſolved to do 
him all the miſchief that ſhould be in his power. 


And this he accordingly executed the next year after, * For, 


being bent to have his revenge on the inhabitants 


of Ptolemais, and alſo upon Alexander, for the falſe ons a 
a n exander 
dealings and ill uſage he had received from both, Janneus 2. 
he firſt laid ſiege to Ptolemais; and, leaving one part 
of his army there, for the carrying of it on, under the conduct 
of ſome of his chief commanders, he marched in perſon with 
the other part, to invade the territories of Alexander. At firſt 
he took Aſochis, a city of Galitee, and in it 10,000 captives, 
with much plunder. After this, he laid ſiege to Sepphoris, an- 
other city of Galilee; whereon Alexander marched with an 
army of 50,000 men againſt him for the defence of his country. 
This brought on a fierce battle between them, near the banks 
of the river Jordan; in which Alexander being vanquiſhed, loſt 
39,000 of his men, beſides thoſe which were taken priſoners. 
For Lathyrus, having gotten the victory, purſued it to the ut- 
moſt. And there is a very cruel and barbarous a& which 15 
related to have been done by him at this time, that is, that, 


coming with his army, in the evening after the victory, to take 
up his quarters in the adjoining villages, and finding them full 
of women and children, he cauſed them to be all ſlaughtercd, 


and their bodies to be cut in pieces, and put into caldrons over 
the fire, to be boiled, as if for ſupper, that ſo he might leave an 
opinion 1n that country, that his men fed upon human fleſh, 


N and ſo create the greater dread and terror of his army through 


all thoſe parts. After this, Lathyrus ranged at liberty all over 
the country, ravaging, plundering, and deſtroying it ia a very 
lamentable manner. For Alexander, after this battle, and the 
cutting off of ſo many of his men as fell in it, was in no condi- 


© tion to reſiſt him, but muſt have been abſolutely undone, had 
dot Cleopatra come the next year into thoſe parts to r2-lieve him. 


A 4 Fox 
* Joleh, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 20, 21. 
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For ſhe, apprehending that, in caſe Lathyrus ſhould make 
himſelf maſter of Judea and Phœnicia, he ſhould 
22 "23 thereby grow ſtrong enough to invade Egypt, and 
exander 
Janneus 3. there again recover his kingdom from her, thought 
it time to put a ſtop to his progreſs in thofe parts; 
and therefore * ſhe forthwith prepared an army, under the 
command of Chelkias and Ananias, the two Jews above men- 
tioned, and, having equipped a fleet, put them on board of it, 
and ſailed with them to Phœnicia; where having landed this 
army, and, by the terror of it, made Lathyrus quit the fiege 
of Ptolemais (which he had now continued), and retire into 
Ccele-Syria, ſhe ſent Chelkias with one part of the army after 
him, and, putting the other under the leading of Ananias, 
marched with it to Ptolemais, expecting they would have 
opened their gates to her; but findivg the contrary, ſhe in- 
veſted the place to take it by force. In the interim Chelkias, 
while he was purſuing Lathyrus in Ccele-Syria, loſt his life 
in that expedition; which defeating the further progreſs of 
it, Lathyrus took the advantage hereof to march with all his 
forces into Egypt, hoping that, on his mother's abſence with 
the beſt of her forces in Phœnicia, he might find that Kingdom 
ſo unprovided to reſiſt him, that he might make himſelf maſ- 
ter of it: but he failed of his expectations herein. 

For thoſe forces, left there by Cleopatra for the ſecurity of 

the country, * made good their ground ſo long, till, 
Hs 29%. being joined by that part of the army which, on 
Janneus 4, this attempt of Lathyrus, ſhe ſent back out of Phoe- 

nicia to reinforce them, they drove him out of the 
country, and forced him to return again into Paleſtine, and 
there take up his winter quarters at Gaza. 

But, while this was a-doing, Cleopatra ſtill carried on the 
fiege of Ptolemais, till at length ſhe took the place. As ſoon 
as ſhe was miſtreſs of it, Alexander came thither to her, bring- 
ing with him many valuable gifts, to preſent to her for the gain- 
ing of her favour. But that which moſt ingratiated him with 
her, was his enmity with Lathyrus her ſon, and on this account 
he was very kindly received. But ſome about her, thinking ſhe 
had nowa fair opportunity, by ſeizing Alexander, to make her- 
{elf miſtreſs of Judea, and all other his dommions, earneſtly 
preſſed her to it. And this had been done, but that Ananias 
prevailed with her to the contrary: for, having repreſented un- 
to her, how baſe and diſhonourable a thing it would be thus to 
treat an ally engaged with her in the ſame cauſe, that it would 


be 
* Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. 
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be contrary to all the rules of faith and common honeſty that 
are obſerved among mankind, and would, to the prejudice of 
her intereſt, ſet all the Jews in the world againſt her, and 
make them her enemies, he hereby wrought with her o ef. 
fectually, that, partly on theſe conſiderations, and partly to 
gratify the interceſſor, who pleaded hard in this caſe for his 
countryman and kinſman (for Alexander was both), ſhe 
dropped the deſign, and Alexander returned fafe to Jeruſalem; 
where having recruited his broken forces, and made them up 
again, to the number of a powerful army, he marched with 
them over Jordan, and befieged Gadara, 

Ptolemy Lathyrus * having ſpent his winter at Gaza, after 
luis retreat out of Egypt, and finding that it would 


be in vain for him to attempt any thing more in Anno tor. 
Paleſtine, by reaſon of the oppoſition there made ficxandc- 
Res PP Janneus 5. 


againſt him by his mother, he left that country, 
and returned again to Cyprus; whereon ſhe alſo ſailed back 
again into Egypt, and the country became freed of both of them. 

Cleopatra, on her return to Alexandria, b underſtanding 
that Lathyrus was carrying on a treaty at Damaſcus with Anti- 
ochus Cyzicenus, for the obtaining of his aſſiſtance, in order to 
another expedition into Egypt, for his recovering of that king- 
dom again from her, ſhe gave Selene her daughter, whom ſhe had 
taken from Lathyrus, to Antiochus Grypus to wife, and with 
her ſent to him a great number of auxiliaries, and large ſums of 
money, to enable him to renew the war upon Cyzicenus his bro- 
ther ; whereon © civil broils between them again breaking out, 
Cyzicenus was diverted thereby from giving any aſſiſtance to 
Lathyrus, and ſo the whole project became abortive. Ptolemy 
Alexander, her other ſon, then reigning with her, 4 being mucl1 
terrified with the unnatural and cruel uſage with which ſhe per- 
ſecuted her other ſon, eſpecially in thus taking from him his wife, 
and giving her to his enemy, and obſerving alſo that ſhe ſtuck 
at nothing that ſtood in the way of her ambition, and the vehe- 
ment defire ſhe had of {till reigning, thought himſelf not fafe any 
longer with her; and therefore withdrew, and left the kingdom, 
chooſing rather to live in baniſhment with ſafety, than to reign 
with ſo wicked and cruel a mother in the continual danger of his 
life. And it was not without great ſolicitation, that he was 
perſuaded to return to her again; and ſhe was forced thus to 
pertuade him, becauſe the people would not permit her to reign 
at all without one of her ſons with the name of king reigning 
with her, and this name was all ſhe allowed to either of them 


as 


* ſoſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. 


© Livii Epitome, lib. 68. 
® Juſtin, lib. 29, c. 4. 


d Juſtin. lib. 30. c. 4. 
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as long as ſhe lived; for, after the death of Phyſcon, ſhe uſurp- 
ed the whole regal power;to herſelf, and that Lathyrus pre- 
ſumed to make uſe of ſome part of it without her, was the 
only cauſe that ſhe drove him from her, took away his wife, 
and expelled him the Kingdom. 

This year Marius, in his fifth conſulihip, finiſhed the Cym- 
brian war with the total deſtruction of that people, who threat. 
ened Rome and all Italy with no leſs than utter ruin, Ma- 
rius commanded the Roman army through the laſt three years 
of this war, and having finiſhed 1t with ſucceſs, and thereby 
delivered Rome from that terrible invaſion, and the great dan- 
ger which it lay under from it, he was reckoned as the third 
founder of that city, Romulus and Camillus being the two for- 
mer. Marius, while he carried on this war, ® firſt conſecrated the 
eagle to be the ſole Roman ſtandard at the head of every legion; 
and hence it became the enſign of the Roman empire ever after. 
The country from whence theſe Cymbrians came, was the 
Cymbrica Cherſoneſus, the ſame which now contains Juitland, 
Sleſwick, and Holſtein. On their deſerting this country, the © 
Aſz, coming from between the Euxin and Caſpian ſeas, took poſ- 


ſeſſion of it, and from them came thoſe Angh, who, with the 


Saxons, after having expelled the Britains, poſſeſſed themſelves 


of that part of Great Britain which is now called England. 


Alexander Janneus, d having, after a ſiege of ten months, ta- 
ken Gadara, marched from thence to Amathus, another fortreſs 
beyond Jordan; and it being the ſtrongeſt in all thoſe parts, 
Theodorus the ſon of Zeno Cotylas, prince of Philadelphia, there 
laid up his treaſure. Alexander took this place in a much leſs 
time than he had Gadara, and with it made himſelf maſter of all 
that treaſure. But Theodorus, having by that time gotten to- 
gether a powerful army, fell ſuddenly upon him as he was re- 
turning from this conqueſt, and having on this ſurpriſe over- 
thrown him, with the {laughter of 10,000 of his men, he not only 
recovered all his treaſure again, but alſo took all Alexander's 
baggage with it. This ſent Alexander back to Jeruſalem with 
loſs and diſgrace, which was pleaſing enough to many there. 
For the Phariſees, ever ſince Hyrcanus's quarrel with them, be- 
came enemies to all of his family, and to none more than to this 
Alexander; and theſe dre wing the greateſt part of the people after 

them, 


2 Plutarchus in Mario. L. Tlorus, Ib. 3. c. 3. 

b Formerly there were four other enfigns uſed by the Romans with 
the eagle, z. e. the minotaur, the horſe, the wolf, and the boar. Marius 
aboliſhed theſe four, and retained the cagle only to be the ſtandard of 
every legion. Plinius, lib. 10. c. 4. 

c Videas Hickefii Linguarum Septentrionalium Theſ.urumin Epiſtola 
Dedicatoria, &c. | | 

d Joſeph, lib. 13. c. 21- 
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them, they infected the generality of them with diſaffection 


and hatred to him, which was the cauſe of all thoſe inteſtine 
troubles and difficulties which he fell into during his reign. 

However this loſs and diſgrace did not hinder him, but that, 
underſtanding, that, on Lathyrus's departure trom 
Gaza, all that coaſt was left naked of defence, à he 
marched thither with his army, and made himſelf 
maſter of Raphia and Anthedon, which being both 
within the diſtance of a few miles from Gaza, he in a manner 
blocked up that city hereby; and to do this was the main end 
of his ſeizing theſe two places, For the Gazeans having called 
in Lathyrus to their aſſiſtance againſt him, and helped him with 
auxiliaries in that fatal battle near Jordan, where he received 
ſo great an overthrow, he bore in his mind ever fince a bitter 
grudge againſt them, and reſolved, when opportunity ſhould 
jerve, to have his revenge on them for it. And therefore, 

As ſoon as his other affairs allowed him this opportunity,“ 
he marched with a great army againſt them for this 


Arno 100. 
Alexander 
Janneus 6. 


purpoſe, and laid cloſe ſiege to their city. They ha- ee, 3K 
ving for their chief commander a very valiant man Janneus 8. 


named Apollodotus, he defended the place againſt 
him a whole year; and in one Tally which he had made upon 
him in the night, with 12, oc of his men, he had like to have 
ruined him and all his army. For the aſſault then made upon 
his camp being puſhed on with great briikneſs and reſolution, 
a bruit ran through the Jewith army, that Ptolemy Lathyrus 
and all his forces were come to the aſſiſtance of the enemy, 
which damped their courage, and created a panic fear among 
them. But when the day light appeared, and made them ſee 
the contrary, they again rallied, and beat the Gazeans into their 
city, with the {laughter of 1000 of their men. 

But, notwithſtanding this loſs, © they {till held out, and Apol- 
lodotus was in great credit and reputation among 


them for his wiſe and ſteady conduct in the defence NK 1 
of the place; which being envied by Lyſimachus his e 9. 


own brother, the wretch treacherouſly flew him, and 
then, getting a company together, delivered up the city to 
Alexander, who, on his firſt entering into it, behaved himſelt 
as if he intended to have uſed his victory with moderation and 
clemency. But, when he was gotten into full poſſeſſion of the 
place, ae Jet looſe his ſoldiers upon 1t, with a thorough licenſe 
to kill, plunder, and deſtroy, which produced a ſcene of horrid 
barbarity. This Alexander did to have his revenge of theſe 
people for the reaſon mentioned; and he ſulfered not a little 
| | himſelf 


9 Joſeph Antic. lib. 13. c. 21. © Toſeph. ibid. 
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himſelf in the executing of it. For the Gazeans hereon ſtand- 
ing to their defence, he loſt almoſt as many of his own men 1n 
this carnage and ſackage of the place as he flew of the enemy. 
However he had his mind ſo far, as to leave this ancient and 
famous city in utter ruin and deſolation, and then returned 
again to Jeruſalem, after having ſpent a full year in this war. 

In this ſame year * happened the death of Antiochus Gry- 
pus, being ſlain by the treachery of Heracleon, one of his own 
dependants, in the 27th year of his reign, and the 45th of his 
life. He left behind him five ſons. 1. Seleucus, who was el- 
deſt, ſucceeded him; the others were, 2. Antiochus, and 3. Phi- 
lip, two twins; 4. Demetrins Eucherus; and 5. Antiochus 
Dionyſius. All theſe reigned, or attempted to reign, in their 
turns. 

Ptolemy Apion, the ſon of Phyſcon king of Egypt, to whom 

his father left the Kingdom of Cyrene, dying with- 
Anne 96. out iſſue, b gave that kingdom, by his laſt will and 

exander 

Janneus 10. teſtament, to the Romans, who, inſtead of accept- 

ing ii to themſelves, gave all the cities their liber- 
ties, which immediately © filled the countries with tyrants ; 
thoſe who were the potenteit in every diſtrict endeavouring 
hereon to make themſelves ſovereigns of it, which brought 
upon that couutry great troubles and confuſions. Theſe were 
in ſome meaſure compoſed by Lucullus, on his coming thi- 
ther in the firſt Mithridatic war, but could not finally be re- 
moved till that country was at length reduced into the form 
of a Roman province. 

Antiochus Cyzicenus, on the death of Grypus, 4 ſeized An- 
tioch, and endeavoured to make himſelf maſter of the whole 
kingdom, to the excluſion of the ſons of Grypus ; but Seleu- 
cus, having gotten poſſeſſion of many other cities, drew great 
forces after him, to make good his right to his father's domi- 
nions. 


Anna the propheteſs, the daughter of Phanuel, of the tribe of 
Aſer, of whom mention 1s made 1n the goſpel or 


r Luke (chap. ii. ver. 36. ) was married to her 
Alexander 
Janneus 11. huſband, and from this time lived with him ſever 
years, till, on his death, ſhe became a widow. 
© Tigranes the ſon of Tigranes, king of Armenia, being an 
hoſtage with the Parthians at the time of his father's death, was 


by 


4 Joſeph. lib. 13. c. 2. Porphyrius in Grezcis Euſeb. Sc alicert. 
d Epitome Liv, c. 70. Julius Obſequens de Prodigiis. 
Plutarch. in Lucullo. 
0 * Porphyrius in Græcis Euſebianus Scaligeri. 
© Jvitin, lib. 38. c. 3. Appian, in W Strabo, lib. 11. p. 533 
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by them reſtored to his liberty, aud ſettled in the ſucceſſion of 
that kingdom, on his reſigning to them ſome of the territories 
of it. This was done 25 years before his making war with the 
Romans in the cauſe of Mithridates ; for ſo long, «Plutarch 
tells us, he had reigned iu Armenia when that war began. 
King Alexander, entering into the tea ple at Jeruſalem, there 
to officiate as high prieſt in the feaſt of tabernacles, ® had a great 
affront and indignity there offered him by the people. For they, 


joining in a fort of mutiny againſt him, pelted him with citrons 


while he was offering the feſtival ſacrifices on the great altar, 
calling him ſlave, and adding other opprobrious language, which 
implied him unworthy of being either high prieſt or king; 
which enraged him to that degree, that he feil upon them with 
his ſoldiers, and flew of them 6000 men. And, to ſecure him 
from ſuffering any more from them the like affront, he ſurround- 
ed the court of the prieſts, within which were the altar and the 
temple, with a wooden partition, thereby to hinder the people 
from doing this any more to him. In calling him ſlave, they 
harped upon the old ſtory of Eleazar, as if Hyrcanus's mother 
had been a ſlave taken in war. The truth of the matter was, 
Hyrcanus having quarrelled with the Phariſees on that occaſion, 
and aboliſhed all their traditional conſtitutions, this whole ſect 
hated him and all his family a long while after, and none of 
them more than Alexander. For he followed his father's ſteps 
in this matter, and would never readmit thoſe conſtitutions, 
or give that party any favour as long as he reigned ; but, on 
the contrary, ſat hard upon them on all occaſions: which imbit- 
tered them ſo much againſt him, that, having a great influence 


over the people, they made uſe of it to ſet them againſt him, 


N 


"4 


34 
* 


and render them diſaffected to him to the utmoſt they were 
able; which created great troubles to Alexander during all his 


reign, and much greater miſchief to the whole nation, of the 


Jews, as will be ſeen in the future ſeries of this hiſtory, The 
firſt inſtance hereof was, that Alexander, ſeeing the Jews in 


this temper, durſt no more truſt them with the ſafety of his 


- 
- 


perſon, but, inſtead of them, © called in foreign mercenaries to 
be of his guard, chooſing them out of the Piſidians and Cilici- 


ans, and not of the Syrians, whom he did not like; and of theſe 


* 
* 


«4 
5 


he had 4 6000 always about him. This inſtance ſhews how 
dangerous a thing it is for any prince to have a powerful fac- 
tion either in church or ſtate diſguſted againſt him; and the 
| 111 

* In Lucullo. 


- Joſeph. de Bello Judaico, lib. r. c. 3. Antiq, lib. 13. c. ar. 
Joleph. de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. Antiq. lib. rt. c. 21. 
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ill ſucceſs which Alexander had in Ins endeavours to quiet 
this faction, ſhews the miſtake which he made in his means 
of effecting it: for he made uſe only of rigour and ſeverity, 
which operate in the body politic no otherwiſe than as opiates 
do in the body natural, which put a ſhort ſtop to the diſeaſe, 
but never remove the cauſe; the trneſt method of cure in this 
caſe is, ſo to join ſeverity and clemency together, that both may 
have their effect. 
When Alexander had, by the terror of his executions, in ſome 
meaſure laid the ſtorm which was raiſed againſt him 
2 94. at home, he marched out againſt his enemies abroad; 
t xander 
Janneus 12. and, having, paſſed over Jordan, made war upon the 
Arabiaus, and having gotten the better of them in 
ſeveral conflicts, made the inhabitants of the land of Moab and 
of the land of Gilead to become tributaries to him. 
Seleucus growing powerful in Syria, > Cyzicenus marched 
out of Antioch againſt him, but, being vanquithed in battle, he 


was taken priſoner and put to death; whereon Seleucus made 


himſelf maſter of Antioch, and of the whole Syrian empire, but 
could not keep it long: for © Antiochus Euſebes, the ſon of 
Cyzicenus, having, on Seleucus's taking Antioch, made his eſcape 
out of that place by the afliſtance of a curtezan that was in love 
with him, came to Aradus, and was there crowned king. 
And, d having there gotten his father's ſoldiers about him, 
and joined others to them that were attached to his 
Sans 93+ intereſt, he made up a conſiderable army, and march- 
exander 8 ; 
Janneus 13. ed forth with 1t againſt Seleucus; and, having gotten 
a great victory over him, forced him to flee to Mop- 
ſueſtia, a city in Cilicia, there to take refuge; where, ha- 
ving oppreſſed the inhabitants with great exactions, he pro- 
voked them ſo far hereby, that they roſe in a general mutiny 
againſt him, and, beſetting the houſe where he was, put fire 
to it, and there burnt to death him and all there with him. 
© Antiochus and Philip, the two twin ſons of Grypus, for the 
revenging of this, forthwith marched with all the forces they 
could get together towards Mopſueſtia ; and, having taken the 


place, razed it to the ground, and ſacrificed all that they found 


in it to the ghoſt of their {lain brother. But, in their return 
from this exploit, being fallen upon by Euſebes near the Oron- 
tes, 


2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 22. & de Pello Judaico, lib. r. c. 3. 

d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. Trogi Prolog. 40. Porphyr, in Græ- 
cis Euſeb. Scaligeri. 

© Appian. in Syriacis. Joſeph. & Porphyr. ibid. 

4 Joſeph. Appian. & Porphyrius, ibidem. 

* Porphvrius, ibid. | 
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tes, they were put to the rout ; whereon * Antiochus, endea- 
vouring to ſwim the river with his horſe for the making of 
his eſcape, was drowned in it. But Philip, making a ſafe re- 
treat, kept many of his forces together, and ſoon recruited 
them again with others, ſo that, being enabled thereby ſtill to 
keep the field, the whole conteſt was now between him and 
Euſebes for the whole Syrian empire; and each of them, ha- 
ving great armies on foot, miſerably haraſſed and waſted that 
country in their wars about it. 

In the interim, d Alexander, purſuing the good ſucceſs which 
he had in the laſt year's expedition beyond Jordan, carried on 
the war further on that fide, and invaded the territories of 
Theodorus, the ſon of Zeno Cotylas, prince of Philadelphia. 
His chief deſign in this war was to take from him the ſtrong 
fortreſs of Amathus and his treaſure there depoſited ; both 
which Alexander had taken eight years before, and Theodo- 
rus recovered again, as hath been above related. But at this 
time Alexander's name was grown fo terrible, by reaſon of 
his many late ſucceſſes in thoſe parts, that Theodorus durſt 
not ſtand his coming, but carrying off his treaſure, withdrew 
his garriſon and deſerted the place ; whereon Alexander took 
it without oppoſition, and razed it to the ground. 

Euſebes, the more to ſtrengthen himſelf in the kingdom, © 
had married Selene, the reli of Grypus. She be- 


ing an active woman, had taken poſſeſſion of fome Anno 92. 
b R Alexander 
part of the Syrian empire on her huſband's death, Janneus 13. 


and had gotten forces about her to maintain her 
in it. Euſebes, to join this intereſt of hers to his own, mar- 
ried her ; which offending Lathyrus (whoſe wife ſhe had firſt 
been, till his mother took her from him and gave her in mar- 
riage to Grypus), he d ſent to Cnidus, where Demetrius Eu- 
cherius, the fourth ſon of Grypus, had been placed for his edu- 
cation, and, having fetched him from thence, made him king 


of Damaſcus, Euſebes and Philip being engaged againſt each 


: other, neither of them could be at᷑ liberty to hinder this; for 


although Euſebes received great acceſſion to his ſtrength by 
+ marrying Selene, yet Philip made good his part againſt him, 


and, © at length having drawn him to a decifive battle, gave 


him a total overthrow, which forced him to flee into Parthia 


* s 
iu; 


\ for his ſafety ; whereon Philip and Demetrius became poſſeſſ- 
ed of the whole Syrian empire between them. 


; In 
* Porphyr. in Græcis Euſeb. Scalig. & Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. 
, Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 
Appian, in Syriacis, 
4 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. 
Porphyr. in Græcis Euſeb. Scaligeri. Euſeb. in Chron, 
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In the interim, * Alexander, king of Judea, making an ex- 


pedition into Gaulonitis, a country lying on the eaſt fide of 


the lake of Genneſareth, and there engaging in a war againſt 
Obedas, an Arabian king, was drawn by him into an ambuſh, 

wherein he loſt moſt of his army, and hardly himſelf eſcaped. 

On his return to Jeruſalem 1n this caſe, the Jews, who were 
before too much imbittered againſt him, being now further 
exaſperated by this loſs, roſe in a rebellion againſt him, hoping 
in this his weak condition, ſoon to compaſs his deſtruction, 
which they had long earneſtly deſired ; but Alexander being 
a man of application and courage, and more than a common 
underſtanding, ſoon got together forces ſufficient to oppoſe 


them. This produced a civil war between Alexander and his 


people, which laſted fix years, and brought great calamities 


upon both. 
» Mithridates Eupator king of Pontus, on the death of Aria. 
rathes king of Cappadocia, having murdered his 


2 ſons which that prince left behind him (though 
123 born of Laodice his own ſiſter), and uſurped Cap- 


padocia to himſelf, placed a minor ſon of his own 
(whom he calleth Ariarathes) over that kingdom, with one 
Gordius for a tutor to manage the government for him. Ni- 
comedes king of Bithynia, fearing leſt Mithridates, with this 


acceſſion to his dominions, ſhould grow too powerful for him, 


and ſwallow him next, ſuborned a youth to take upon him to 
be the third ſon of Ariarathes ; and, having gained Laodice to 
own him, ſent them both to Rome, there to lay claim to the 
kingdom of his pretended father for him. This having 
brought the cauſe before the ſenate, they © condemned the 
claims of both, that of Mithridates, as well as that of the 
pretender, and decreed, that the Cappadocians ſhould become 
a free people ; but they refuſing this grant, and declaring 
that they could not ſubſiſt without a King, the ſenate ordered 
them to chooſe whom they liked beſt ; whereon they having 
elected Ariobarzanes, a noble Cappadocian, d Sylla was ſent 
with a commiſſion to put him in poſſeſſion, which he accord- 
ingly executed this year: Mithridates did not oppoſe him 
herein, but this excited in him that diſguſt againſt the Ro- 


mans, which, being afterwards heightened by other provoca- 


tions mutually given and retorted, at length produced the 


Mithridatic war, which, next that againſt the Carthaginians, was 
the 


2 Joſeph Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 
b Juſtin. lib. 38. c. 1. 2. 

© auſtin. ibid. Strabo, lib. 12. p- 540. 

Plutarch. in Sylla. Appian, in Mithridaticis 
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the longeſt and the moſt dangerous war that ever the Roman 
ſtate was engaged in. 3 

For although Mithridates, on this procedure, ſuppreſſed his 
reſentments for the preſent, yet from this time he 
reſolved to make war upon the Romans for the re- Anno 90. 

; . Alexander 
venging of it. In order hereto, * having contract- 7,1, 16. 
ed an alliance with Tigranes king of Armenia, 
by giving him Cleopatra his daughter to wife, he drew him 
into a confederacy with him for the making of this war; 
whereby it was agreed between them, that Mithridates ſhould 


have all the cities and countries, and Tigranes all the perſons, 


© treaſure, and moveable goods, that ſhould be taken in it. The 


firſt effect of this confederacy was, Tigranes expelling Ario- 
barzanes out of Cappadocia, whom the Romans had put in 
' poſſeſſion of that kingdom, brought back Ariarathes the ſon 


of Mithridates there again to reign. And © at the fame time 
> Nicomedes king of Bithynia dying, Mithridates ſeized that 


kingdom, to the excluſion of Nicomedes, the ſon of the decea- 


” ſed. This ſent both the deprived kings to the Romans for 
their relief, who having decreed their reſtoration, ſent Manius 
Aquilius and Marcus Altinus to ſee it executed. 


But Mithridates permitting neither of them to enjoy quiet 


_ > poſſeſſion when reſtored, all the Roman forces then 
**diſperſed through the ſeveral parts of Leſſer Aſia Anno 89. 


Alexander 


gathering together, formed themſelves into three janneus 17. 


*armies; the firſt under the command of L. Caſſius, 
"who had the government of the Pergamenian province of Aſia; 
the ſecond under Manius Aquilius; and the third under Quin- 
tus Opius, proconſul of Pamphylia, having, in each body, 
"IR men, horſe and foot; and with theſe they began the 


Par, without tarrying for any orders from Rome for it. But, 


managing it with bad conduct and much neglect, they had 
The ill ſucceſs to be all vanquiſhed and broken; and © Aqui- 

lius and Opius, being made priſoners, were firſt treated with 
the utmoſt indignity, and afterwards with equal cruelty tor- 
tured to death. Hereon e all the cities and provinces of Leſ- 
ter Aſia, and alſo ſeveral of the cities of Greece, and all the 
Vox. IV. B iſlands 


AN 
IF 


N * Juſtin. lib. 38. c. 3. 


d Juſtin. lib. 38. c. 3. Appian. in Mithtidaticis. 


Juſtin. & Appian ibid. Memnon in Excerptis Photii, c. 32. 

. Appian. in Mithridaticis. | 

3 Appian. ibid. Epitome Livii, lib. 77. & 78. Athenæus, lib. 5. Stra- 

9; lib. 12. p. 562. Memnon, c. 33. L. Florus, lib. 3. C. 5. Plinius, 
. 33. c. 3. Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 18. Diodor. Sic. in Excerp- 
Valeſſi, p. 400. 
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PART IT. 


iſlands of the Egean fea, excepting only Rnodes, revolted from 


the Romans, and declared for Mithridates. 

Cleopatra queen of Egypt, * being weary of her ſon Alex- 
ander, and the joint authority which he held with her in the 
government of the kingdom, laid deſigns againft his life, that 
fo, being rid of him, ſhe might reign alone, and have the 
whole regal power in her own hands. But Alexander, ha- 
ving notice of 1t, prevented the plot, and, by cutting her off 
firſt, made it all turn upon her own head. She was a mon- 
ftrous wicked woman, as her actions above related ſufficiently 
ſhew, and well deſerved this death, had it come from any other 
hands, than thoſe of her own ſon. As ſoon as the Alexandri- 
ans found, that the mother died by the parricide of the ſon, 
they could no longer bear him ; but, having driven him into 
baniſhment, ſent to Cyprus for Ptolemy Lathyrus, and reſto- 
red to him the kingdom, which he held afterwards'without in- 
terruption, b to the end of his life. Alexander, the next year 
after, © having gotten ſome ſhips together to attempt a return 
in them, was encountered at fea by Tyrrhus, Ptolemy's admi- 
ral, and, being vanquiſhed by him, eſcaped to Myra in Lyſia; 
from whence after wards ſailing towards Cyprus, for the exe- 
cuting of ſome defign which he had upon that iſland, he was 
met by Chereas, another fea-commander of Ptolemy's, and, be- 
ing overborne by him, periſhed 1n the fight. 

While theſe things were a-doing in Leſſer Afia and Egypt, 
the civil war went on in Judea between Alexander and his 
people. And, although he had the better of them in all en- 
counters, yet he could not bring them to ſubmit, or put any 
{top to theſe inteſtine troubles, ſo much were they enraged 


againſt him, Being weary of puniſhing and deſtroying them, 


he made earneſt application to them for the compoſing of the 
differences that were between them. In order hereto, he of- 
fered to grant them any thing that they ſhould in reaſon de- 
Hire; and therefore bid them aſk what they would have. To 
this they anſwered all with one voice, © that he ſhould cut his 
throat; that they would on no other terms be at peace with 
him; and it were well, they ſaid, if they could then be re- 
conciled to him after he was in his grave, conſidering the great 

miſchief: 

I Tuſtin, lib. 39.c. 4. Euſcb. in Chronico. Paufſanias in Atticis. Athe- 

us, lib. 12. p. 550. 

b Ptolemy the aſtronomer reckons to his reign the whole time from his 
father*s death to his own, that is, 36 years, though he lived half of them 
in banithment, 

© Porphyr. in Grezcis Euſeb. Scaligeri. 

4 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. de Bello Judaico, lib. r, c. 3. 

* Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 
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miſchiefs he had done them. And therefore, having their 
minds to ſo high a degree thus exaſperated againſt him, they 
reſolved to go on with the war without hearkening to any 
terms of reconciliation whatſoever, And, becaule they wanted 
* ſufficient forces of their own to act up to the anger and rage 
which, in their anſwer to Alexander, they had expreſſed againſt 
him, they a ſent to Damaſcus to call Demetrius Eucherus 
( (who then reigned there) to their aſſiſtance; who thereon came 
into Judea with an army conſiſting of 3000 horſe and 40, 000 
+ foot, Syrians and Jews. Alexander, encountering him with 
Goo Greek mercenaries and 20,000 Jews, was overthrown 
with ſo great a {laughter, that he loſt all his Greek mercenaries 
to a man, and the greatelt part of his other forces; whereon 


4 he was driven with the poor remnants of his broken army 
; that ſurvived this terrible blow, to flee to the mountains, where 
be might, by the advantage of the ſituation, beſt protect him- 
* ſelf in this ſhattered caſe. And now he had been utterly ruin- 
. ed, but that he was relieved by a very extraordinary and un- 
1 expected turn of fortune: for thoſe very men, who were be- 
2 fore ſo much imbittered againſt him, that they had called in a 
foreign enemy upon him, and had joined that enemy in battle 
48 againſt him, when they ſaw him reduced to this diſtreſſed con- 
og dition, took ſuch cdmpaſhon of him, that 6200 of them im- 


mediately went over to him. Whereon Demetrius, fearing 
the like revolt of the reſt, departed out of Judea, and ſhortly 
Pt, after marched into Syria againſt his brother Philip, and, ha- 
_ _wving driven him out of Antioch, and taken that city from him 
de purſued him to Berrhea, now called Aleppo, and there be- 
n) CHeged him. Whereon Straton, prince of the place, and friend 
0 Philip, called thither Zizus, an Arabian king, and Mithri- 
ki gates Sinaces, a Parthian commander, to his aſſiſtance; who ha- 
me Ning vanquiſhed Demetrius, and taken him priſoner, ſent him 


of- dr a preſent tod Mithridates king of Parthia, where a little 
- ter he fell ſick and died. Philip, after this victory, releaſing 8 
by All the Antiochians that were taken priſoners in this defeat, 

* and ſending them home without ranſom, this ſo far ingratiated 

wilt tim with that city, that, on his return again thither, he was 

- I” Received with the general acclamation of the people, and for 

prot: T me time he reigned there over all Syria without a competi- 

Or, 

Athe- B 2 Alexander, 


om his F Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 22. de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 
them 11 This Mithridates ſeems to be the ſame who, according to Juſtin, 
. 42. c. 2. was called Mithridates the Great; and, baving ſucceeded 
tabanus his father in the kingdom of Parthia anno 128, was now in 
4oth year of his reign. To him ſucceeded Sinatrux, and, after Sings 
1 dx, Phraates his ſon, anno 67. 
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Alexander, after the retreat of Demetrius, having gotten 
together another army, * made good his part 
ede againſt the rebel Jews, notwithſtanding his late 
ö loſs, and van quiſhed them in all conflicts. How- 
ever he could bring them to no terms of peace; 
but they ſtill carried on the war with the ſame rage and fury 
agaiuſt him, without being in the leaſt diſcouraged by any loſs, 
baffle, or defeat, that happened to them. 
Anna the propheteſs, daughter of Phanuel, becoming a wi- 
dow on the death of her huſband, without marrying any 
more, ® devoted herſelf wholly to the ſervice of God, and exer- 


| ciſed herſelf conſtantly 1n it, for the ſpace of 84 years, during 


all which time ſhe departed not from the temple, but there 
ſerved God with faſting and prayers night and day. 
Mithridates finding that the Romans and Italians, who were 
then on ſeveral occaſions in Leſſer Aſia, and there diſperied 
through all the provinces and cities of that country, did un- 
derhand carry on the Roman intereft in the places where they 
reſided, to the great obſtruction of his deſigns, © ſent ſecret 
orders to all the governors of provinces, and magiſtrates of ci- 
ties, through all Leſſer Aſia, to put them all to death in one 
and the ſame day that he had appointed for it ; which was ac- 
cordingly executed with that rigour, that no leſs than $0,000, 


| it ſay ſome, near double that number, ſay others, of Romans and 
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Italians were then maſlacred in that country. 

After this, Mithridates hearing, that there 'was a great trea- 
ſure at Coos, ſent thither, and laid his hand upon it. Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt, when ſhe went with an army into Phœnicis 
againſt Lathyrus her ſon, * ſent to this place her grandſon 
Alexander the ſon of Alexander, who then reigned with her in 
Egypt, and with him a great ſum of money, with her jewels and 


—— — — - - . - 
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0 joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 


| b Luke ii. 36. 37. Her ſerving God at the temple day and night, is to 
i be underſtood no other wiſe, than that ſhe conſtantly attended the morn- 
| ning and evening ſacrifices at the temple, and then with great devotior 
i offered up her prayers to God; the time of the morning and evening ſa- 
| crifice being the folemreſt time of prayer among the Jews, and the 
hit temple the ſolemneſt place for it. 

j © Epitome Livii, lib. 78. L. Florus, lib. 3. c. 5. Appian in Mithrida- 
0 ticis. Cicero in Orationibus pro Lege Manilia & pro Flacco. Memnon, 
10 c. 33. Velleius Paterc. lib. 2. c. 18. Oroſius, lib. 6. c. 2. Eutrop. lib. 5 


gat. 36. 
d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 21. & lib. 14. c. 12. Appian in Mithiids 


NUN ticis. 


Valerius Maximus, lib. 9. c. 2. Plutarchus in Sylla. Dion Caſſius, le- 
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all her moſt precious things, there to be depoſited as a reſerve 

ainſt all events. All this * Mithridates ſeized, and with it 
Þ the ſum of 800 talents more, which the Jews of Leſſer Aſia 
had there depoſited, in order to be ſent to Jeruſalem, for the 


| ſecuring of it from the rapines of the war which they ſaw 


he laid fiege to Athens, and, after having ſpent 


was coming upon that country. The treaſure of Cleopatra 
there depoſited truly belonging to young Alexander her grand- 
ſon, Mithridates, on his ſeizing of it, did not wholly neglect 
Him, but took © him into his care, and gave him a princely edu- 
cation, and we ſhall ere long again hear of him. 

Mithridates having thus made himſelf maſter of all Leſſer 
Aſia, d ſent Archelaus, one of his generals, with an army of 
120,000 men into Greece, who, having ſeized Athens, made 
that the chief ſeat of his reſidence, for the carrying on of the 
war in thoſe parts; and, while he lay there, he drew over to 
him moſt of the cities and ſtates of Greece for the embracing 
of the intereſt of Mithridates. 

And in this © ſtate Sylla, now ſent from Rome to carry on. 
this war againſt Mithridates, found matters on his 


arrival in Greece; and therefore, in the firſt place, Anno 87. 
Alexander 


2 2 > Janneus 19. 
ſeveral months in jt, at laſt took the place about 


the end of the year. 
The Parthians ſeem this year, on the death of Demetrius 


Eucherus, to have brought back Antiochus Euſebes into Sy- 


Syrians called in Tigranes, as will be hereafter ſhewn. 


50 afflicted Syria in their contentions for the crown, that the 
- At that time there were no other of them to make this conten- 


— 


ria, and to have there put him again in poſſeſſion of ſome part 
of his former dominions. For, firſt, that he came back from 


Parthia (whither he had fled when vanquiſhed by Philip), and 


reigned again in Syria, is certain, For fit was to be delivered 
from the calamities of the civil war, with which the Seleu- 


But 


tion, but Philip and Euſebes only, all the reſt being then dead: 
and that Tigranes found Euſebes in poſſeſſion of ſome part of 


Syria, on his coming thither, appears from Appian; for # he 


tells us more than once, that this Euſebes, being then expelled 


0 B 3 out 
Appian. in Mithridaticis, & de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 1. Joſeph. 


Antiq. lib. 14. c. 12. 


bo b Joſeph. ibid. 
* © Appian. in Mithridaticis. 


Plutarch. in Sylla. Appian, in Mithridaticis, Epitome Livii, lib, 


Orofius, lib. 6. c. 2. 


e Tbidem, & Epitome Livii, lib. 8 r. 


* t Juſtin. lib. 40. . 1. 


lun Svriacis & in Mithridaticis. 
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out of Syria, fled into an obſcure corner of Cilicia, and there 
lay hid, till, after Lucullus's victory over Tigranes, he re- 
turned again into Syria. And, ſecondly, that it was by the 
aſſiſtance of the Parthians, that he came back again into Syria, 
ſeems moſt probable; becauſe, he having fled to them as 
friends, they are the molt likely, as friends, to have given him 
this aſiftance ; and they lay the moſt convenient to afford it, 
the kingdom of Syria being bounded by the banks of the Eu- 
phrates on the one ſide of that river, and * the territories of 
the Parthians reaching to thoſe of the other fide, and without 
ſome ſuch powerful aſſiſtance he could not again have reco- 
vered any part of his former dominions. But, by what aſſiſt- 
ance ſoever he returned, Philip ſeems at this time to be enga- 
ged to oppoſe him. But while he was thus employed in the 
northern parts of Syria, for the keeping out of one rival, 
another ſtarted up againſt him in the ſouthern. For ® Anti- 
ochus Dionyſius his brother, the youngeſt of the five ſons of 
Grypus, taking the advantage of his being thus otherwiſe en- 
gaged, ſeized on Damaſcus, and there, making himſelf King 


of Cœle- Syria, reigned over it in that place for the ſpace IT 


about three years. 

While theſe wars were thus carrying on in Greece and Syria, 
Alexander Janneus was as deeply engaged in war with his 
own people. But, © having now drivea it to a decifive battle, 
he gave them ſuch a terrible blow, as ſoon brought thoſe 
troubles to a concluſion : for, having cut off the major part ot 
them 1n the rout, and driven the chief of thoſe that ſurvived 
into Bethome, he ſhut up that place all round, and therc 
cloſely beſieged them. 

And the next year after d having ſucceeded in this ſiege, 
and taken the city, and all thoſe in it that had fled 
thither for refuge, he carried Soo of them to Je- 
ruſalem, and there cauſed them to be crucified all 
together in one day, and their wives and children 
to be there ſlain before their face, while they hung dying on 
the croſſes on which they were crucified ; which was a ſeverity 
never to be juſtified, had there been any other way whereby 
to have brought that rebellious faction to reaſon. While thi: 
was a-doing, Alexauder made a treat for his wives and con- 
cubines near the place where this ſcene of terror was acting, 


and to feaſt himſelf aud them with the fight hereof was the 
mai! 


Anno 86. 
Alexander 
Janneus 20. 


2 The Parthians had at this time all Meſopotamia from the Tigris t* 


the Euphrates. 
b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 12. & de Bello Judaico, lüb. 1. c. 4. 


Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 22. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 3. 
v Joſe Ph. ibid. 
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main part of the entertainment. From hence Alexander had 
the name of Thracidas, that is, the Lhractan, thoſe people be- 
ing then above all others infamous for their bloody and bar. 


barous cruelties. And indeed there could no name be inven- 
ted for him bad enough, to expreſs fo inhuman a procedure, 
However it had its effect; for all the remainder of the rebel 
party, being terrified with the horror hereof, ſled the country 
and after this Alexander had no more diſturbance at home, to 
the day of his death. And thus ended this furious rebellion, 
after it had laſted fix years, and had coft the lives of * aboye 
50,000 men of the rebel faction. 

And this ſame year was no leſs fatal to the cauſe and armies 
of Mithridates, than it was to the rebel Jews; ® for, though 
he had ſent into Greece, under the command of Archelaus, 
120,020 men, and, under the command of Taxiles, another of 
his generals, and brother of Archelaus, 110,000, and, after 
that, 80, ooo more, under the command of Dorylaus, in all 
310,600 men, numbers enough to have borne all before them, 
would numbers alone have carried the caufe ; yet Sylla, with 
a Roman army, ouly of 1500 horſe, and 15,000 foot, van- 
quiſhed them all in three different battles : the firſt of which 
was fought at Chzeronea, and the other two at Orchomenas, 
in which battles he is {aid to have flain 160, co of them; and 


thereby he forced all the reſt of them to flee out of Greece. 


And, the next year after, Mithridates was as much diſtrefl- 


ed in Aſia; for © Fimbria, who there commanded 


Anno 85. 
Alexander 
Janneus 27. 


another Roman army, having vanquiſhed the belt 
remainder of his forces, purſued thoſe that fled as 
far as Pergamus, where Mithridates himſelf then 
reſided, and, having driven him from thence to Patana, a mari- 


1 time city of ZEtolia, followed him thither, and, laying ſiege 


to the place, blocked it up cloſely by land, but, not having 
any ſhips to ſhut it up by ſea, a paſſage there ſtill lay open: 


 whereon Fimbria ſent to Lucullus, who was then in the 
neighbouring ſeas with the Roman fleet, to come thither, and, 


d 


would he have done ſo, Mithridates muſt neceſſarily have been 


taken: but Fimbria being of a contrary faction in the ſtate, 
he would have nothing to do with him; and ſo Mithridates 


y eſcaped by ſea to Mitylene, and from thence got clear out of 
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2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 22. & de Bello Judaico, lib. r. c. 3. 
b Plutarch. in Sylla. Appian. in Mithridaticis. Epitome. Livii, lib. $2. 
Eutropius, lib. 5. L. Florus, 
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their hands, to the great damage of the Roman intereſt. And 
the like often happens, wherever the miniſters and officers 
of the government are divided into different factions: for ſuch 
frequently ſtudy, in their ſeveral ſtations, more to gratify their 
envy, their piques, and their malice againſt each other, than 
to ſerve the public intereſt of their country, and thereby often 
make the beſt projets miſcarry, that fo they may obſtruct the 
honour, or work the diſgrace of thoſe that are entruſted with 
the executing of them. And there is ſcarce any ſtate now in 
being which cannot give many 1nſtances hereof, and none more 
than our own. 

But although Mithridates thus made his eſcape, yet it con- 
duced to the putting an end to this war: for, being terri- 
fied with the danger he had ſo narrowly got clear of, and the 
many loſſes he had ſuffered, he ſent to Archelaus on any terms 
to make peace with Sylla; whereon Sylla and Archelaus, 
meeting in the ille of Delos, agreed, that Mithridates ſhould 
reſtore Bithynia to Nicomedes, Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, 
and all elſe to the Romans, which he had taken from them 
ſince the war begun, and be content only with his paternal 
kingdom of Pontus; and that he ſhould pay 3000 talents to 
the Romans for the charges of the war, and yield to them 70 
of his ſhips; and that on theſe terms peace ſhould be granted ; 
and, all paſt acts of hoſtility being forgotten, Mithridates 
ſhould be received into the number of the friends and allies 
of the Roman ſtate. And Sylla and Mithridates, having at- 
terwards had a meeting at Troas in Aſia, there ratified and 
confirmed theſe articles on both fides ; and thereon the peace 
was publiſhed and declared. Sylla would never have con- 
tented to make this peace, but that the diviſions of the Romans 
at home, and the civil wars there commenced, made his return 
into Italy then abſolutely neceſſary for the appeaſing of them. 
This made Sylla as deſirous of ending the war as Mithridates 


himſelf, who had ſuffered moſt by it. And therefore Sylla, 


having received the 70 ſhips, and the zoo talents above men- 
tioned, and mulcted the ſtates and cities of Aſia in the ſum of 
20,000 talents, to be paid in five years time, returned into 
Italy, to make war with the Marian faction, which was there 
at this time predominant ; but what he did therein, doth not 
belong to my purpoſe to relate, 
But one thing I cannot here omit, that is, ® that it was by 
his 
Plutarch. in Sylla & Lucullo. Epitome Livii, lib. 83. Dion Caſ. 
Zus, legat. 34. 35. Appian. in Mithridaticis & de Bellis Civil. lib. 1. 
Yalleiws Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 23. 


b Plutarch. in Syha. Strabo, lib, 13. p. 6g. Stanley” s Hiſtory of * 
y-loſophy, p- 6. in the Life of Ariſtotle, c. 16. 
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his means, that the works of Ariſtotle were preſerved, and af. 
terwards made public, for the benefit of the learned world. 
Ariſtotle, at his death, left them to Theophraſtus; he, on his 
death, bequeathed them to Neleus of Scepſis, a city near Per- 
gamus in Aſia; and, on Neleus's death, they fell to his heirs; 
who, being men of no learning, only kept them locked up in 
a cheſt. But, when the Pergamenian kings, under whoſe ju- 
riſdiction Scepſis was, made diligent ſearch for all ſorts of 
books, for the filling up of their library at Pergamus, they, 
fearing that thoſe books might be taken from them, for the 
preventing of it, hid them in a vault under ground, where they 
lay buried for about 130 years, till at length Apellico, a rich 
citizen of Athens, being on the hunt after all ſorts of books for 
the making him a library, the heirs of Neleus, to whom through 
ſeveral generations theſe books were then deſcended, being re- 
duced to poverty, took them up out of the place where they 
had been hid, and ſold them to him. But theſe books, by the 
length of time, and the moiſture of the place where they lay, 
being ſo damnified and rotten, that they could ſcarce hang to- 
gether, Apellico cauſed copies of them to be written out ; and, 
in the writing out of them, many chaſms being found in the ori- 
ginal (in ſome places letters, and in ſome others whole words, 
and ſometimes ſeveral of them together, being either eaten out 
by worms, or rotted out by time and wet), theſe chaſms were in 
many places ſupplied by conjecture, and ſometimes very unſkil- 
fully, which hath cauſed difficulties in thoſe books ever ſince. 
Apellico being dead a little before Sylla came to Athens, he ſei- 
zed his library, and with it theſe works of Ariſtotle, and, car- 
Tying it to Rome, there added it to his own library. One * Ty. 
rannion, a famous grammarian of thoſe times, then reſiding at 
> Rome, being deſirous to have theſe works of Ariſtotle, obtained 
leave of Sylla's library-keeper to write them out. This copy he 
- communicated to Andronicus Rhodius, who, from that copy, 
firſt made theſe works of Ariſtotle public; and to him it is 
that the learned world is beholden, that it hath ever ſince en- 
joyed the very valuable writings of this great philoſopher. 
While 
This Tyrannion was a citizen of Amiſus in Pontus. Being there 
taken priſoner, when Lucullus reduced that place, he was releaſed 
x merely for the fake of his eminent learning. After this, going to Rome, 
2 he had there the patronage of M. Cicero, and read lectures publicly in 
3 his own houſe, and there took care of his library, and did ſet it in due 


order. And, ſoon after growing very rich, he got together a very great 
library of his own, conſiſting of above 30,000 volumes; and he pro- 


- cured this copy of Ariſtotle's works to be ſet among them. Conceruing 
all this, ſee Cicero's Epiſtles, lib. 2. epiſt. 4. & lib. 4. ad Atticum epilt, 
4. & epiſt. 8. Plutarch. in Sylla & in Lucullo, Strabo, lib, 13. p. Cos. 
& Suidas in voce 1 VPRNVIWY 
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While * Antiochus Dionyſius, king of Damaſcus, was ma- 
king war upon Aretas, king of Arabia Petra, Philip his bro- 
ther took the advantage of it to ſeize Damaſcus, which he got 
into by the help of Mileſius, the captain of the caſtle. But 
Philip not rewarding him as he expected, he took the oppor- 
tunity of his next going abroad for his diverſion to ſhut the 
gates againſt him, and kept the city for Antiochus ; and, on 
his return out of Arabia (from whence he immediately haſted, 
on his hearing of this invaſion), reitored it to him again. 
Hereon Philip retreating, Antiochus made another expedition 
againſt Aretas, taking his way through Judea ; and that par: 
of the country that lay between Joppa and Antipatris being 
the only paſlage which he could have for his army that way, 
Alexander, being jealous of his intentions, drew lines between 
thoſe two places of the length of 20 of our miles, to obſtru@t 
him, and fortified them with a wall and wooden towers placed 
at a convenient diſtance from each other. But this proved 
of no effect for the end propoſed : for Antiochus, on his ap- 
proach, ſet fire to theſe towers, and, burning them down, broke 
through the lines, and paſled on into Arabia; but, being there 
{ſurpriſed and taken at a diſadvantage by Aretas, he was {tain 
in the battle, and moſt of his forces were cut off with him: 
and the reſt that eſcaped had no better fate : for having, after 
their flight, gotten into a village called Cana, they there all 
periſhed for want of bread : whereon Aretas became king of 
Cœle-Syria, not by conqueſt, after this victory, but by the 
election and call of the people of Damaſcus, in oppoſition to 
Ptolemy, the ſon of Menneus, prince of Chalcis, in their neigh- 
bourhood. It ſeems he would have ſerved himſelf of the op- 
portunity offered by the death of Antiochus to have ſeized that 
government: but the people of Damaſcus, having an utter 
averſion to him, rather than have him, choſe to call in Aretas, 
and made him their king: and, as ſoon as he was ſettled in 
that ſovereignty, he made an expedition into Judea againſt 
Alexander, and had the better of him in a battle near Addida: 
but afterwards a treaty being commenced between them, all 
further hoſtilities were ſuperſeded by an agreement of peace. 

Many places on the borders of Arabia having revolted from 
Alexander while he was engaged in his wars with 
his rebel ſubjects, he being now at leiſure from 
all other embaraſſments, * marched over Jordan 
again to reduce them, and, after having taken Pella 
and Dia, he ſat down before Geraſa, to which place Theodorus, 
the ſon of Zeno, had removed his treaſure, on his deſerting Ama- 

thus, 


Anno 84. 
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Janneus 22. 
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thus, as hath been above related. When Alexander took Pella, 
he deſtroyed the place, and drove the inhabitants into baniſh- 
ment, becauſe they refuſed to embrace the Jewiſh religion, it 
being the uſage of the Aſmonean princes to impoſe their reli- 
gion upon all their conqueſts, leaving to the conquered no other 
choice, but either to turn Jews, or elſe to have their habitations 
demoliſhed, and be forced to go ſeek new dwellings elſewhere. 

On Sylla's departure for Italy, Murena, whom he left in the 
government of Aſia, * renewed the war again with Mithridates 
without a ſufficient cauſe for it, which laſted three years; at 
the end whereof Sylla (being then dictator of Rome), diſli- 
king the proceedings of Murena, ® recalled him, and reſettled 
again with Mithridates the fame articles of peace which he 
had formerly made with him ; and ſo ended the ſecond Mi- 
thridatic war. However, © Murena, on his return, triumphed 
for his exploits in it. 

The Syrians, being weary of the continual wars made in 
their country between the princes of the race of 
Seleucus for the ſovereignty of it, and not being 23 83. 

. exander 

able any longer to bear the devaſtations, ſlaugb- fannęus 23. 
ters, and other calamities, which they ſuffered 
hereby, © reſolved to fling them all off at once, and call in ſome 


foreign prince to rule over them, who might deliver them 


from theſe miſeries, and ſettle the country in peace. And ac- 
cordingly they fixed upon Tigranes, king of Armenia, and 
ſent ambaſſadors to notify it unto him ; whereon, © coming 
into Syria on this call, he took poſſeſſion of that kingdom, and 
there reigned * eighteen years, the firſt 5 fourteen of which 
he governed it by Megadates his lieutenant, till at length he 
recalled him to his afliſtance againſt the Romans. 

On Tigranes's thus taking poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Sy- 
ria, Euſebes fled into Cilicia, and there h lay hid in an ob- 
{cure place of that country (among the faſtneſſes, it may be 
ſuppoſed, of Mount Taurus), till he died. What became of 
Philip is no where ſaid. It is moſt likely he was flain by 
Tigranes in ſome oppoſitions he made againſt him, on his firlt 
coming into that country, Porphyry indeed makes mention 


ot 
2 Appian. in Mithridatiois. Plutarch. in Sylla. Epitome Livii, lib. 
86. Memnon, c. 38. 
b Cicero in Oratione pro Lege Manilia. 
© Cicero pro Murena. 
d Tuſtin. lib. 30. c. 1. 
© Appian. in Syriacis. Juſtin. ibid. 
f Juſtin. lib. 30. c. 1. & 2. 
5 Appian. in Syriacis, 
u Appian. ibid. Plutarch. in Pomn:io, 
i In Grecis Euſebianis Scaligeri. 
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of both theſe princes as in being near 3o years aſter; but that 
Porphyry was miſtaken herein will be hereafter ſhewn in its 
proper place. But * Selene, the wife of Euſebes, {till retained 
Ptolemais, with ſome parts of Phœnicia and Cœle-Syria, and 
there reigned for many years after, and was thereby enabled 
to give a royal education to her ® two ſons, the eldeſt of which 
was called Antiochus © Aftaticus, and the other d Seleucus Sy- 
bioſactes. 

Alexander Janneus, enlarging his conqueſts beyond Jordan, 
took Gaulana, Seleucia, and ſeveral other places in thoſe parts. 

And the next year after * he made himſelf maſter of the 


valley of Antiochus and the ſtrong fortreſs of 


Anno 82. 
Alexander 
Janneus 24. 
neus 
- 17 


Gamala. One Demetrius was {till then maſter of 
theſe places: but there being many grievous miſ- 
demeanours laid to his charge, Alexander deprived 
him of his principality, and carried him priſoner with him to 
Jeruſalem, where he returned at the end of this year, after 
having been abſent from it three years on this expedition; 
and, by reaſon of his ſucceſſes in it, he was there received 
with great acclamations. After this, enjoying full eaſe, he 
gave himſelf up to luxury and drunkenneſs, whereby he con- 
traced a quartan ague, which he could never get rid of as 
long as he lived, but died of it three years after. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, # having for three years laid ſiege to 
Thebes 1n the Upper Egypt, at length took the 
place. For they had rebelled againſt him, and, 
being beaten out of the field, were ſhut up within 
their walls, and there forced to bear this ſiege, till 
they were thereby now again reduced. Lathyrus, on his taking 
the place, handled it ſo ſeverely for this rebellion, that, from 
being the greateſt and wealthieſt city in Egypt, he reduced it 
to ſo low a condition, that it never after any more made a fi- 
gure. And not long after this“ he died, having reigned, from 
the time of the death of his father, 36 years, of which he reigned 
11 with his mother in Egypt, 18 in Cyprus, and 7 alone in 


Anno 81. 
Alexander 
Janneus 25. 


Egypt after his mother's death. He was ſucceeded by Cleopa- 


tra, 

2 Cicero in Verrem, lib. 4. c. 27. Joſcph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 24. 

b Cicero, ibid. 

© He was called Aſiaticus, becauſe he was educated in Aſia. See Ap- 
Plan. in Syriacis. 

4 Strabo, lib. 17. p. 796. 

© Jofeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 23. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 4. 

i Toleph. ibid. 

* Pauſanias in Atticis, ibi Thebas Bœotias pro Thebis Ægyptiis ex 
errore ponit. 

h Pauſanias, ibid. Porphyrius in Græcis Euſebiants Scaligeri. Ptole- 
mzus Aſtronomus in Canone. 
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tra, his daughter, and only legitimate child. Her proper name 
was Berenice, and ſo * Pauſanias calls her; for it is to be noted, 
that, as all the males of this family had the common name of 
Ptolemy, ſo all the females of it had that of Cleopatra, and 
beſides had other proper names to diſtinguilh them from each 
other; thus, Selene was called Cleopatra, and ſo were alſo 
two other of her filters. And, in like manner, this daughter 
of Lathyrus, whoſe proper name was Berenice, bore alſo that 
of Cleopatra, according to the uſage of her family. The ob- 
ſerving of this will remove many obſcurities and difficulties in 
the Egyptian hiſtory. 

Alexander, the ſon of that Alexander, king of Egypt, who 
murdered his mother, being ſent into Egypt by Syl- 
la, to ſucceed in the Kingdom, after the death of La- Hm 85. 

; exander 
thyrus his uncle, as next heir to him of the male janneus26. 
line, there claimed the crown. But the Alexandri- 
ans haying put Cleopatra on the throne, and ſhe having now 
ſat on it fix months before his arrival, to compromiſe the mat- 
ter, and avoid diſpleaſing Sylla, who, as perpetual dictator, at 


; this time abſolutely governed the Roman ſtate, it was agreed, 


that Cleopatra ſhould be given to him to wife, and that they 
ſhould both reign jointly together. But Alexander, either 
not liking the lady, or elſe not liking to have a partner in the 
government, 4 at 19 days end after the marriage put her to 
death, and then reigned alone 15 years. I have before re- 
lated, how this Alexander had been ſent by Queen Cleopatra, 
his grandmother, to Coos, there to be educated ; and how Mi- 
thridates there took him with all the treaſure which his grand- 
mother ſent thither with him. After this, © having made his 


- eſcape from Mithridates, he fled to Sylla ; who, receiving him 
1 kindly, took him into his protection, and carried him with 
him to Rome, and from thence, on this occaſion, ſent him to 


© take poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Egypt; and there, for fear 


of Sylla, he was accordingly received into it. 


Alexander Janneus, * being ſtill afflicted with the quartan 
ague, 


— 


In Atticis. 

b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 24. | 

©Appian, de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 1. Porphyr. in Græcis Euſeb. 
Scaligeri. 

4 Porphyrius in Grzcis Euſebianis Scaligeri, Ile there ſaith, that 
this Alexander was for this mu derous fact ſlain by the Alexandrians 
and Appian, in the place laſt cited, ſaith the ſame ; but this is a miſtake, 
for he reigned 15 years after, as will be hereafter ſhewn. 

D 1 2 de Bellis Civilibus, lib. x. & Porphyr. in Græcis Euſcb. 
Scaligeri. 


f Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 23. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 4. 
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| ague, and hoping, that, by ſtirring and exerciſe, 
Anno 79. he might wear it off, marched with his army over 
ro rene Jordan, and beſieged Ragaba, a caſtle in the coun- 
Janneus 27. : - 
try of the Geraſens; but, by his labouring here- 
in, having, initead of alleviating the diſtemper, exaſperated it 
to a greater height, he died of it in the camp. At his death 
2 he left two ſons behind him, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus, but 
bequeathed the government of the kingdom to Alexandra his 
wite, during her life, and afterwards, to which of theſe her two 
ſons ſhe ſhould think fit to diſpole of it to. Alexandra being 
then with him at this ſiege, ® on her finding him in a dying con- 
dition, was exceedingly troubled at the ill ſtate which ſhe fear- 
ed ſhe and her children ſhould be left in at his death, She knew 
how much he had exaſperated the Phariſees, then a powerful ſe& 
and party in the Jewilh nation, and how great hatred, at their 
inſtigation, the generality of the people had contracted againſt 
them ; and therefore ſaw nothing elſe that ſhe had to expe& 
on Alexander's death, but that they would, for the wreaking 
of their revenge againſt him, fall upon her, and his children 
by her, and deſtroy the whole family ; and hereon ſhe made 
great lamentation to him as ſhe fat by his bed-fide, where he 
lay a-dying. To eaſe her mind from thoſe diſmal apprehen- 
ſions, he gave her thoſe directions, which he aſſured her, if 
duly followed, would extricate her out of all this danger, and 
ſecure both ſafety and tranquillity to her and her family. For 
his advice was, that ſhe ſhould conceal his death till the caſtle 
ſhould be taken, and then lead back the army to Jeruſalem in 
triumph for this ſucceſs, carrying thither with her his dead 
corpſe, and that, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be there arrived, ſhe ſhould 
call together to her the chief of the Phariſaic ſect, and, acquaint- 


ing them of her huſband's death, ſhould lay the dead corpſe be- 


fore them, and tell them, that the refigned it wholly to their 
pleaſure, either to be caſt forth with ignominy, in revenge for 
what they had ſuffered from him, or otherwiſe to be diſpoſed of 
as they ſhould think fit; and that then ſhe ſhould promiſe them, 
that ſhe ſhould follow their advice in all matters of the go- 
vernment, and do nothing therein, but what ſhould be agree. 
able to their ſentiments, and according to their directions. Do, 
ſaid he, but follow this advice, and you ſhall not only gain me 
an honourable funeral, but alſo both for you and your chil- 
dren a ſafe ſettlement in the government: and fo it according- 
ly happened. For, on taking the caſtle, the returned to Jeru- 
alem in the manner as directed, and then calling together to 

her 


* Toſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 24. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 4. 
b Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 23. & de Bello Judaicoy ibid. 
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her the leading men of the Phariſaic ſect, ſhe did and ſaid 
to them, as her dying huſband had adviſed, taking eſpecial 
care to aſſure them, that ſhe would put the adminiſtration of 
the government, and the prime direction of all the affairs of it, 
again into their hands; which promiſe iweetened them to ſuch 
a degree, that, immediately laying aſide all that hatred to the 
dead king, which they had to the utmoſt contracted againſt him 
while living, they turned it into veneration and reſpect for his 


memory, and, inſtead of thoſe invectives which formerly their 
mouths had been full of againſt him, they made encomiums 


upon him, magnifying his great exploits in enlarging their do- 
minions, and. increaſing thereby the power, honour, and inte- 
reſt of the nation; whereby they fo far reconciled the people 
to him, whom before, on all occaſions, they had exaſperated 
againſt him, that hereupon he was buried with a more ſump- 
tuous and honourable funeral than had been made before for 
any of his predeceſſors; and Alexandra, according to his will, 
was ſafely ſettled in the ſupreme government of the nation. 
As ſoon as matters were thus compoſed, and Alexandra 
thoroughly fixed on the throne, ſhe made her 
eldeſt fon Hyrcanus * high prieſt, he being then 
about b 33 years old, and, according to her pro- 
miſe, did put the prime management and adminiſtration of her 
The firſt thing they 
did was, © to procure that decree of John Hyrcanus to be re- 


Anno 78, 
Alexandra rc, 


voked, whereby, in the latter end of his government, he had 
- cauſed all their traditionary conſtitutions to be aboliſhed, and 


which till now had been ever ſince ſeverely executed, to the 


great grief and mortification of this ſet. But, by this revo- 
cation, the traditions being again reſtored to their former cre- 


„ ow 


dit, and the Phariſees to their full liberty again, to impoſe and 


Propagate them, they grew to that bulk which I have already 
mentioned, and that people have ever ſince been fo enflaved to 


them, that they have, for their ſake, even aboliſhed and made 
of none effe& the very written word itſelf, of which they are 


| pretended to contain the explication. Next this they releaſed 


all out of priſon, who had been committed thither for being 


concerned with them in the late civil wars, and called home 


from baniſhment all ſuch who, for the ſame cauſe, had beer: 


8 forced to flee their country, and reſtored to them again their 


18 
or 
1 


former 


4 * Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 23. & lib. 20. c. 8. 


b For Hyrcavus being pait $9 at the time of his death, muſt hav: 


+ been at leaſt 33 at the time when his father died, and he was thereon 


by made high prieſt after him. 
1 Joleph. Antiq. lib, 13. c. 23. & lib. 20, c. 8. 
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former poſſeſſions ; and hereby much increaſed both the num- 
ber and ſtrength of their party. 

Tigranes having built a large new city in Armenia, which 
from his own name he called Tigranocerta, 1. e. The city of Ti- 
granes, * he, by the inſtigation of Mithridates, invaded Cap- 
padocia, and carried thence 309,0co of the inhabitants of that 
country to people with them this city, and other parts of his 
dominions, which wanted inhabitants; and, in moſt other 
places where he made any conqueſts, he practiſed the ſame 
thing, carrying away the inhabitants into his own country, to 
make it the more populous, and aſſigning them lands for their 
cultivation, ſufficient for each man's ſupport. And he 1s ſaid 
to have demoliſhed 12 Grecian cities in Lefler Aſia, for the 
peopling of Tigranocerta only, beſides what he did elſewhere 
for the {ame purpoſe. For he tranſplanted thither greatnumbers 
from Aſſyria, Adiebene, Gordiana, and other places, as well 
as from the Grecian cities mentioned, for the making of this 
place a great and populous city. | 

The Phariſees in Judea, having ſtrengthened themſelves by 
releaſing all the priſoners, and calling home all the 
exiles of their party, as hath been mentioned, pro- 
ceeded d to demand juſtice againſt all thoſe, at 
whole inſtigation, and by whoſe advice, Alexander had cruct- 
fied the 800 rebels above mentioned; which was in effect againſt 
all thoſe that had ſtood by him 1n that war : for all thoſe they 
involved in this guilt. And firſt, they begun with Diogenes, a 
noted confident of the late king's, and, having cut him off, they 
proceeded to others, laying againſt them the ſame accuſation, 
and this was made a pretence for their deſtroying all elſe of the 
adverle party, whom they moſt diſliked ; and Alexandra was, 
much againſt her will, forced to allow them thus to proceed, 
becauſe they having gotten all the people on their fide, ſhe could 
no other wiſe keep peace at home, though ſhe had two powerful 
armies on foot, on the borders of her kingdom, which made her 
a terror to all her neighbours. She dreaded a civil war, having 
ſeen ſo much of the calamities of it in her huſband's time, and, 
finding ſhe could no otherwiſe prevent it, than by yielding in 
ſome meaſure to the vindictive humour of thoſe men, ſhe per- 
mitted one evil, in order to prevent another that was worſe, 

© Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, dying, left the Roman people 

his 


Anno 77. 
Alexandra 2. 


* Appian. in Mithridaticis. Plutarch. in Lucullo. Strabo, lib. 11 
P- 532. & lib. 12. p. 539. To 
b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 24. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 4. 
IF Appian, in Mithridaticis, & de Bellis Civilibus, lib, 1. Epitome Li- 
Vit, lib. 93. Velleius Patcrculus, lib, 2. c. 4. & 39. 
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his heirs; by virtue whereof that country thence- 
forth became a Roman province : which occaſion 
' Mithridates laying hold of for his reviving of the 
war again with the Romans, ſpent the moſt part of this year 


423 


Anno 76. 
Alexandra 3. 


in making preparations for it. 


This year * Cyrene alſo was reduced into the like form of 
a Roman province, Ptolemy Apion, the laſt King of that 
country, having, on his death, given it by his will to the Ro- 
mans, they, inſtead of accepting of it, declared all the cities free, 
and left them to be goveraed by their own laws. This was 
done 20 yours before this time, as hath been © above related. 
But this 4 cauſing ſeditions among them, and afterwards ty- 
rannies, to the great vexation of the inhabitants, the Romans 
found it neceſſary to reſume their grant, and make it a Roman 


| Province, the peace of the country being no otherwiſe to be 


provided for. To theſe diſturbances © the Jews of the country 
are ſaid to have much contributed. They were firſt planted 
in it by the firſt Ptolemy that reigned in Egypt, as hath been 
above related, where they grew and multiplied ſo faſt, that, in 
2 ſhort time, they became a great part of the bulk of the people 


* in that country, and are ſaid often to have diſturbed it by their 


" » Sy” 


| 1 . Appian, de Bellis Civilibus, 


* 
4 
„ 


ſeditions, to which, no doubt, they were ſufficiently provoked by 
the other inhabitahts. For being, by reaſon of their different 
religion, and different way of living, much hated by the Hea- 
then nations, wherever they lived among them, they often ſuf- 
fered indignities, wrongs, and other provocations, from them; 
which, when anſwered with ſuitable reſentments, ſometimes 
produced diſturbances, and, whenever they did ſo, the Jews 
bore the blame of the Whole; ; and this often happened to be 
their caſe in Alexandria. 
q Mithridates * ſeized Paphlagonia and Bithynia. And the 
province of Aſia, being much exhauſted by the 
oman publicans and Roman uſurers, to be deli- 
vered from thoſe oppreſſions, again revolted to 


| him; and hereon began the third Mithridatic war, which laſt- 
: ed near twelve years. 


Anno 75. 
Alexandra 4. 


| . For the managing of this war againſt him, s the conſuls of 


is year, Lucius Lucullus and Marcus Cotta, were 
ent from Rome, with two armies ; the firſt ha- 


ing Aſia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia; and the other 
Vol. IV. e. 


Anno 74. 
Alexandra g. 


Bithynia 
f Appian. in Mithridaticis. Plu- 
tarch. in Lucullo Epitome Livii, 
lib. 93. 
E Plutarch. & Appian ibid. Cice- 


ro pro Murena. Memnon, c. 39. Eu- 
tropius, lib. 6. 


8 Epe Livii, lib. 70. 
* © Under the year 96. 

3 d Plutarchus in Lucullo. 

' Joſeph, Antiq. lib, 14. c. 12. 
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Bithynia and the Propontis aſhgned them for their provinces, 
But * M. Cotta, being a perion not ſkilled in war, on his ar- 
rival iu his province, was vanquiſhed by Mithridates at Chal- 
cedon with the flaughter of a great number of his men, ar d at 
the ſame time loſt the beſt part of his fleet which he had there 
for the deſending of that coaſt. 

Mithridates, animated with this ſucceſs, b laid fiege to Cyzi- 
cus, a city on the Propoutis, which ſtrenuoufly ad- 
hered to the Roman intereſt during this war. 
Could Mithridates have made himſelf maſter of 
this place, it would have opened to him a clear and ſafe paſ- 
ſage from Bithynia into the province of Aſia; and, in this re- 
ſpect, it would have been of great advantage to him, for the 
carrying of the war into that country; and it was with this 
view that he made this attempt upon it, and to make his ſuc- 
ceſs, as he thought, the ſurer, he begirt it with 300,000 men in 
ten camps by land, and with 400 ſhips of war by ſea. But he 
was no ſooner ſat down before it with his army, but Lucullus 
ſat down, by him with another; and there, without coming to a 
battle, by obſtructing his ſupplies of proviſions, by falling on 
his foragers, by. cutting off detachments ſent out on ſeveral oc- 
cafions, and by taking all other advantages as they were of- 
fered, he ſo waſted and diſtreſſed him, that at length he for- 
ced him to raiſe the ſiege with diſgrace, after having loſt the 
greateſt part of his numerous army in it. 

There being ſome confuſions in Egypt on the diſlike which 
the people had of Alexander, Selene, as ſiſter to Lathyrus, put 
in her claim for that crown, nad © ſent her two ſons, Antiochus 
Aſiaticus and Seleucus (whom ſhe had by Antiochus Euſebes). 
to Rome, to folicit the ſenate, for the putting of her in poſſeſ- 
fion of it. But, after two years ſpent in ſoliciting this matter, 
they were forced to retura without ſucceſs, and had alſo the 
mis fortune to be robbed, in their way home, by Verres Pretor 
of Sicily, as they paſled through that iſland. The Roman ſe- 
nators held them fo long in hand with hopes at Rome, only to 


Anno 73. 
Alexandra 6. 


get the more money out of Alexander for the confirming ot 


him 1n that kingdom. And when they had thus ſqueezed out 
of him all that could be had, they declared for him whom they 
had 


a Plutarch. Appian. & Livius, ibid. Ep. Mithridatis apud Salluſt. 
Frag. lib. 4. 
b Plutarch. in Lucullo. Appian. in Mithridaticis. Epitome Livi:- 


lib. 94. Cicero in Orationibus pro Murena & pro Lege Manilia, Stra- 
bo, lib 12. p. 575. L. Florus, hb. 3. c. 5. 


© Cicero in Verrem, lib. 4. ſe ct. 22. 
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had got molt by, and ſent home the two young princes to their 
mother with baffle and diſappointment, 

In Judea the Phariſees went on {till to oppreſs thoſe that 


| had ſided with the late King againſt them, accuſing them of be- 


ing the adviſers and promoters ok all the cruelties and miſde- 
meanours which they thought fit to load the memory of the 
late, king with; on which pretence they had cut off ſeveral of 
the party adverſe to them, and were Kill framing new accuſa- 
tions of the ſame nature againſt ſuch others of them as they 
moſt diſliked, in order to ſubject them to the ſame fatal ruin. 
Whereon ® the friends and adherents of the late king, ſeeing 
no end of theſe proſecutions, at length gathered | 
together and went in a full body to the queen, 
with Ariſtobulus her younger ſon at the head of | 
them, to remonſtrate againſt theſe proceedings. On which oc- 
cation, having ſet forth their ſervices to the late king, and their 
in adhering to him in all his wars and diſſiculties, and 
mewn haw hard a thing it was, that now under her govern- 
ment they ſhould, for this very reaſon, be ſubjected to puniſh- 
ment, and be thus ſacrificed to the malice of their enemies, for 
no other gyilt, but for having, in oppoſition to them, been 


Anno 72. 
Alexandra 7. 


friends to her and her family, they earneſtly prayed of her, 


that a ſtop might be put to theſe proceedings for the future ; 
or, if this could not be done, that they might have leave to de- 
part the land, and ſeek their ſafety elſewhere ; or elſe that they 
might be diſperſed through the garriſons of the Kingdom, that 
fo by this means at leaſt they might be put out of the reach 
of their enemies. The queen heartily commiſerated their caſe, 
as being ſenſible of the hardſhips of it, but was not able to 
help them as far as ſhe could with. For ſhe. was got ſo far into 
the hands and power of the Phariſees, that ſhe could do no- 
thing, but what they liked. To ſtop all further proceedings 
apainſt thoſe men, they cried, would be to put a flop to the 
opurſe of juſtice, which was in no government to be endured; 
apd therefore they would not permit her to do it. And for her 
to give ſo many of the true and faithful friends of her family 
- oh to depart the land would be to leave herſelf utterly naa 
ted, and helpleſs, in the abſolute power of a turbulent faction, 
and thereby deprive herſelf of all refuge, whereto to flee in 
Caſe of need. And therefore ſhe choſe to gratify them in their 
third demand, and placed them in the ſeveral garriſons of the 
Kingdom, which anſwered a double end. For when they 


C23 were 


* Joſeph. Anti . ib, 13. C. 24. & de Bello d 1 lib. 1. e. 4 
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were thus ſettled in theſe fortreſſes with their ſwords in their 
ha ds, their enemies could no more approach them to do them 
any hurt; and they were there a certain reſerve for the ſer- 
vice of the queen, whenever occaſion fhould require. 

This year was born Herod the Great, who was afterwards 
king of Judea (for he was * 25 years old when he was firſt 
made governor of Galilee in the year before Chriſt 47). d His 
father was Antipas, a noble Idumean, and his mother Cyprus, 
of an illuſtrious family among the Arabians. This Antipas, 
to bring his name to the Greek form, called himſelf Antipa- 
ter, and under that name we ſhall have frequent occaſions 
to ſpeak of him in the future ſeries of this hiſtory. Nico- 
las Damaſcenus, who ©. wrote a general hiſtory conſiſting of 
124 books, faith Joſepbus, of 144, ſaith Athenæus, having 
therein given an account of the actions of Herod, as far as 
they fell within the time where he concludes this work, and 
publiſhed the whole while Herod was living, therein 4 to flat- 
ter him, as being a great favourite of his, derives the pedigree 
of Antipater his father from one of the principal Jews that 
returned to Jeruſalem from the Babyloniſh captivity. And 
© others, to blaſt him as much on the other fide, relate, that 
this Antipater was no other than the ſon of one Herod, who 
was ſexton of the temple of Apollo at Aſkalon, and that be- 


ing taken captive by ſome thieves of Idumea, while a child, 


and his father being ſo poor as not to be able to redeem him, 
he was made a ſlave in that country, and, as ſuch, there bred 
up in the religion of the Idumeans ( which was then the ſame 
with that of the Jews), and, from this mean original, grew up 
to that figure which he afterwards made in the world, But 
Joſephus, who beſt Knew the truth, and is the likelieſt to re- 
late it without difguiſe on either ſide, tells us of this Anti- 
pas or Antipater, that * he was of a noble family in Idumea ; 


that his father being alſo called Antipas & was governor of 


Idumea, under King Alexander Janneus and Alexandra his 
his queen. By country therefore he was' an Idumean, but 
by religion a Jew, as all other Idumeans were from the time 


that | 


11 711. 7 | 

* Joſeph. Antiq. lid, 14. c. x7. For there, inſtead of 15 years of age, 
it ought to be read 25 years. See Caſaubons firſt Exercitations upon 
Baronius, c. 34. & Uſher's Annals J. P. 4667. 

bd Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 2. & de Bello Judateo, lib. x. c. 5: 

© Vide Vottium de Hiſtoricis Græcis, lib. 2. c. 4. 

4 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 2. 

Africanus apud Euſebium in Hiſt. Eccleſiaſt. lib. x. c. 7. Ambroſiu: 
in Comment. ad Lucum, c. 3. 

f Joſeph. Antiq. lib, 14. c. 2. & de Pello Judaico, ub. 1. e. $o 

fſoſeph. ibid. 
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that Hyrcanus brought them all to embrace the Jewiſh religion, 
of which I have above given an account. 
In the interim, the Mithridatic war ſtill went on in Leſſer 


> Aſia, * Mithridates being forced to raiſe the ſiege of Cyzicus, 


with the loſs of ſo great a part of his army, as hath been men- 
© tioned, fled to Nicomedia, and from thence by ſea into Pon- 
tus, leaving ſome part of his fleet, with 10,000 of his choiceſt 
men, behird him in the Helleſpont, under the command of three 
of his prime generals. Theſe Lucullus falling on with the 
Roman fleet, cut moſt of them off in two naval victories which 
he gained over them, the firſt at Tenedus, and the other near 
Lemnus; in the laſt of which, he took the three generals above 
mentioned, of which one was Marcus Marius, a Roman ſena- 
tor, ſent to the aſſiſtance of Mithridates by Sertorius out of 
Spain; him Lucullus did put to death; of the other two, one 
poiſoned himſelf, and the other he reſerved for his triumph. 
Having by theſe two victories quite cleared all thoſe coaſts of 
the enemy, he turned his arms on the continent, and, having re- 
duced firſt Bithynia, and next Paphlagonia, from thence march- 
ed into Pontus, te carry the war home to Mithridates's own 
doors: where he found him almoſt as much broken by tem- 
- peſts, in his return through the Euxine ſea, as he had been 
by the war: for therein he had loſt almoſt all the remainder of 
bis fleet and the army, which he was carrying home for the 
defence of his own country ; and therefore, on Lucullus's arri- 
val, he was very buſy in raiſing new forces for the oppoſing 
of him; and, to ſtrengthen himſelf the better, he had ſent am- 
baſſadors to Tigranes king of Armenia, to the Parthians, to the 
Seythians, and to other neighbouring nations, to ſolicit their 
aſſiſtance. In the mean time, Lucullus marched into his coun- 


| try, and laid ſiege to Amiſus and Eupatoria, two of the chief 
| r of his kingdom, the latter of which ſtood nigh the other, 


ad, being newly built by him, was called Eupatoria, from Eu- 
pator, his own ſurname, and made by him the chief ſeat of his 
kreſidence, and the metropolis of his whole kingdom : and at 
the ſame time Lucullus ſent another part of his army to be- 
Liege Themiſcyra, a city on the river Thermodon, as conſider- 
able as either of the other two. 
4 While theſe ſieges were carrying on by the Romans, b Mi- 
. | C 3 | thridates, 


1 Plutarch. in Lucullo. Appian. in Mithridaticis. L. Florus, lib. 3. 
F. 5. Oroſius, lib, 6. c. 2. 


d Plutarch. in Lucullo. Appian. in Mithridaticis. Phlegon. Trallia- 
vus apud Photium, cod. 97. p. 268. Memnon apud eundem, c. 45—4 7. 
J. Florus, lib. 3. c. 5. Eutropius, lib. 6. Epitome Livii, lib. 97. 
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thridates, having gotten another army together 
g. 3 lt in the next ſpring, took the field with it. 
2 Whereon Lucullus, leaving Murena to carry on 
the ſiege of Amiſus and Eupatoria, marched out againſt him 
with the reſt of his army. In two conflicts, Mithridates had 
the better of him, but, in the third, being utterly broken, he 
was forced to flee into Armenia, there to pray the protection 
and aſſiſtance of Tigranes his ſon-in-law; but he was ſo far from 
finding ſuch a reception from him as he deſired, that he was 
there a year and eight months ere Tigranes would take any 
notice of him, or as much as admit him to ſpeak with him. 
After this victory, all places in Pontus yielded to the conquer- 
or, excepting Amiſus (which held out till the beginning of 
the next ſpring), and ſome few other fortreſſes: for the Romans 
were forced to ſpend two winters before Amiſus, ere they 
could make themſelves maſters of that important place. 

Ptolemy, the ſon of Menneus, prince of Chalcis, at the foot 
of Mount Libanus, being very vexatious to his neighbours, and 
eſpecially to thoſe of Damaſcus, “ Alexandra ſent Ariſtobulus, 
her younger ſon, with an army to ſuppreſs him, and unde: 
that pretence, as it ſeems, to ſeize Damaſcus. But Ariſtobu- 
lus, being more intent to make an intereſt for the crown 
againſt the time that his mother ſhould die, than to execute 
his commiſſion, made uſe of this opportunity only to ſecure 
the army for him. And therefore, having ſeized Damaſcus, 
he returned without ſuppreſſing the oppreſſor, againſt whom 
he was ſent, or doing any thing elſe that was memorable in 
this expedition. 

Selene, after the return of her ſons from Rome, finding that 
her pretences to the kingdom of Egypt could not 
ſucceed, endeavoured to enlarge herſelf in Syria. 
where © having drawn over ſeveral cities to revol: 

to her, and attempted to do the ſame as to all the reſt, ſhe hereby 
brought Tigranes upon her with all his power. For, having 
received an account of theſe defections from him in that coun- 
try, d he came thither with an army of 500,000 men for the 
iupprefling of them, and, having ſhut up Selene in Ptolemais, 
and laid ſiege to the place, on his taking of it, he there took her 
priſoner, and, on his return, having carried her with him as far 
as 


Anno 7r. 
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Anno 30. 
Alexandrag. 


Plutarch. in Lucullo. Appian. in Mithridaticis. Phlegon 'Trallianus 
apud Photium, cod. 97. p. 268. Memnon apud cundem, c. 45—47. L. 
Florus, lib. 3. c. 5. Eutropius, lib. 6. Epitome Livii, lib. 97. 

b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 24. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. C. 4. 
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She was the daughter of Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of 
Egypt, and had at firſt been the wife of Ptolemy Lathyrus 
her brother, but, being taken from him by her mother, was 
given in marriage to Autiochus Grypus, aud, after his death, 
the married Antiochus Euſebes, the ſon of Antiochus Cyzi— 
cenus, by whom ſhe had her two fons, Appian ® tells us, 
that the married Cyzicenus himſelf, and, after his death, Eu- 
ſebes his ſon, and makes this remark upon 1t, that all the 
misfortunes that afterwards befel Euſebes © was a juſt judge- 
ment of Heaven upon him for this inceſt. But this caunot be 
true: for the ſeries of the Syrian hiſtory, after the death of 
Grypus, doth not allow a place for any ſuch marriage of her's 
with Cyzicenus, neither doth any other hiſtorian fay it. 
While Tigranes lay at the ſiege of Ptolemais, © Queen Alex- 
andra, fearing his power, ſent ambafladors thither to him watt: 
large preſents, to court his favour and defire His friendſhip, 
whom he received with all ſeen ing Kindneſs, accepting the 
preſents, and granting the friendſhip that was deſired, but not 
ſo much out of favour to the queen, as to comply with the 
exigency of his own affairs. For the progreſs of the Romans 
in Pontus and Cappadocia making his pfelence in Armenia 
then neceſſary, for the defence of thoſe parts of his dominions, 
he was making all the haſte he could to return thither; and 
therefore was not at leiſure to enlarge his dominions any fur- 


ther in Paleſtine, otherwiſe Jeruſalem and all Judea muſt have 
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fallen for a prey into his hands, as well as Ptolemais, there 
being no power there ſufficient to reſiſt ſo great a force as this 


King then brought with him into thoſe parts. 


On his regurn from Ptolemais to Antioch, © he there met 
with Publius Clodius, who was ſent thither in an embaſſy 
from Lucullus to demand Mithridates to be delivered to him, 
with order, in cafe of refuſal, to declare war againſt him. 
Clodius, in executing his commiſſion, having expreſſed himſelt 


with a freedom which Tigranes had never met with before (ab- 


lolute will and pleaſure having hitherto governed all his actions, 
without admitting the leaſt contradiction or controul), he was 
very much offended at it, but much more at the letter of Lu- 
cullus then delivered to him on this occaſion. For he had di- 
rected it to King Tigranes, without ſtyling him King of kings, 
| C4 which 

* Strabo, lib. 16. p. 749. 

d In Syriacis. 8 

The apoſtie St Paul tells us, that for a manſto marry his father'e 
wife was a thing abhorred even by the Heathen, 1 Cor. v. 1. 

d ſoſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 24. 

Plutarchus in Lucullo. Memnon, c. 48. 
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which was a title he had aſſumed, and, out of his pride, much 
affected; and, to make his claim to it the better appear, on 
his having taken ſeveral petty kings priſoners in his wars 
againſt them, he had the vanity to make them wait on him 
as his ſervants in all offices of ſervice about his perſon. He 
never went abroad, but he had four of them to attend him, 
two running by him on one ſide of his horſe, and two on the 
other ; and thus, in like manner, was he ſerved by ſome or 
other of them at his table, in his bed-chamber, and on all 
other occaſions, but moſt eſpecially when he gave audience to 
ambaſſadors : for then, to make the greater oſtentation of his 
glory and greatneſs to foreign nations, he made all theſe cap- 
tive kings, in the poſture and habits of ſervants, to range 
themſelves on each fide of him. To expreſs his reſentment 
againſt Lucullus for not giving him this title, on his writing 
back again to him, he directed his letter to him by the name 
of plain Lucullus, without the addition of Imperator, or any 
other title uſually given to Roman generals. On his refuſal 
to deliver Mithridates to Lucullus, which was the ſubject of 
this embaſſy to him, Clodius declared war from the Romans 
againſt him, and returned to Lucullus to acquaint. him of it. 
At this time Lucullus was in the province of Aſia. For, af- 
ter having driven Mithridates out of Pontus, taken Amiſus 
and Eupatoria, and reduced moſt of the reſt of that Kingdom, 
he b was returned thither, and finding that this province had 
fallen under great diſorders and oppreſſions from the iniquity 
of uſurers and publieans, he employed a great part of this 
year in reforming them; and he took ſuch wiſe order herein, 
as eſfectually removed all theſe miſchiefs, and wrought a tho- 
rough cure of them; whereby he gained to ſo great a degree 
the eſteem and affection of the provincials, that they inſtituted 
games in his honour, called Lucullia, which they annually ce- 
lebrated for ſeveral years after; and he gained at the ſame time 
no leſs honour and reputation among the neighbouring nations, 
both to himſelf and all the Roman people, for his juſtice in 
this proceeding. But the Roman uſurers and publicaps, whoſe 
lucre was much abridged hereby, haſtening to Rome with ac- 
cuſations againſt him on this account, there clamoured ſo loud 
againſt him among the people, as firſt to beget in them that 
diſlike of him, which, being afterwards improved by other 
falſe rumours, became the cauſe that he was at length recalled 
much ſooner than otherwiſe he would have been, and another 
ſent in his ſtead to reap the laurels of his victories, 
War 


* Plutarchus in Lucullo. Memnon, c. 48. 
d Plutarchus in Lucullo. Appian. in Mithridaticis, 
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War being declared againſt Tigranes, * Lucullus haſtened 
back again into Pontus for the proſecuting of it ; and, having 
+there made himſelf maſter of Synope, he reſtored both thar 


and Amiſus to their liberties, and made them free cities. Af- 
« ter this, having left Sornatius, one of his generals, with 6000 


men, to keep Pontus in order, with the reſt of his army, con- 
ſiſting of 12, oo foot and 3000 horſe, he marched through 
{Cappadocia to the Euphrates, and, having paſled that river 
zn the midſt of winter, he continued his courſe to the Tigris, 
and, having paſſed that river alſo, marched directly to Tigra- 
nocerta, b which lay a little beyond it, there to fall upon Ti- 
granes in his metropolis, whither he was newly returned from 
Syria. For he having put one to death for telling him of Lu- 
-cullus's firſt march towards him, no one durſt tell him any 
more of it, till he was now arrived almoſt to the very doors 
of his palace. And hence it was that Lucullus had paſſed 
through ſo great a length of Armenia without any oppoſition 
to hinder his progreſs, till he arrived ſo near the royal city. 

3» A little before this invaſion of Armenia by the Romans, © 


Alexandra, queen of Judea, fell ſick and died, being then 73 


years old. She was a princeſs of great wiſdom ; and, had ſhe 
not gone in too much to the Pharrſees, or could ſhe poſſibly 
| wy avoided doing To, no exceptions could have been made to 


ber government. Salome, the widow of Ariſtobulus, the elder 
prother of Alexander, d having, according to Joſephus, been 


called alſo Alexandra by the Greeks, this hath made © ſome 
think, that this Alexandra and ſhe were one and the ſame per- 
Jon, and that Alexander, after Ariſtobulus's death, married 


her, according to the Jewiſh law, to raiſe up ſeed to his bro- 


er: but the birth of Hyrcanus, who 1s every where own- 
id to be her ſon by Alexander, proves the contrary ; for he 
yas born of ber at leaſt five years before the death of Ariſto- 
Pulus, and therefore ſhe could not have been Ariſtobulus's 
Widow, and afterwards married to Alexander, but muſt have 
been his wife at leaſt fix years before, if not longer. That Hyr- 
anus was born of her five years before the death of Ariſtobulus, 
i proved from the age which he was of at the time of his death: 
For that happening in the zoth year before Chriſt, he was then, 
ns to * Joſephus, above 80; ſuppoſing him to have been 
* : x | 817 , 
Plutarch. ibid. Appian. ibid. Memnon, c. 55. 56. Oroſius, lib. 6. c. 3. 


+ Tigranocerta was built on the eaſt ſide of the Tigris, about two 
days Journey above the place where formerly old Nineveh ſtood, 


joſeph. Antiq. lib. 13. c. 20. Judaico, 4 


© Capellus and others. 


= 7 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 9. 
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8x, this will carry up the time of his birth to the year beforc 
Chriſt 111, which was juſt five years before Ariſtobulus died. 

As ſoon as Ariſtobulus, the younger ſon of Alexandra; ſaw 
his mother was paſt recovery, having long reſolved to ſeiz- 
the crown on her death, * he privately in the night left Jeru- 
ſalem, takivg only one ſervant with him, and repaired to the 
caſtles, in which, by his procurement, his father's friends ha! 
been placed in garrifon, by whom he was gladly recerved; and, 
in 15 days time, 22 of theſe fortreſſes, one after another, pu: 
themſelves into his hands, and thereby they made him in 
manner maſter of all the reſt of the ſtrength of the kingdom. 
And at the ſame time the army and the people were ready tc 
declare for him, as being weary of the oppreſſive adminiſtration 
of the Phariſees, who had the government of all pablic affair: 
under Queen Alexandra: for they had managed it with much 
ſeverity and infolence, and with fo great an aim of reveng: 
againſt their enemies of the contrary faction, as was ſcarce any 
longer tolerable. And therefore, on this occaſion, Ariſtobulu: 
was flocked to of all ſides, as one who, they knew, would pu: 
an end to theſe mens tyranny, which they would have no hoy: 
of from Hyrcanus, who was bred up by his mother 1n : 
thorough devotion to that ſect, to which ſhe had been alway: 
addicted. And beſides, had he been otherwiſe, he had neithe: 
ſpirit nor capacity for attempting of their relief, as being : 
dull indolent man, of no activity or application, and of Jitt!: 
underſtanding. However, when the Phariſees ſaw how Aritc- 
bulus prevailed, they, being greatly diſturbed at it, got Hyrcz# 
nus at the head of them, and went to the dying queen to ac. 
quaint her how the caſe ſtood, and to pray her direction an 
aſſiſtance in it. Her anſwer to them was, that ſhe was not in: 
condition any more to charge herſelf with ſuch affairs, and 
therefore remitted all to their management, and ſoon after died 
leaving Hyrcanus, her eldeſt fon, heir of all ſhe had; who ac 
cordingly, on her death, took poſſeſſion of the throne, and t“. 
Phariſees did their utmoſt to ſecure him in it. As ſoon as Aril- 
tobulus had left Jeruſalem, they had procured that his wii: 
and children, whom he had left there behind him, were {hu 
up in the caſtle of Baris, there to be referved as hoſtage: 
againſt him, But this not ſtopping bis courſe, they“ got read 
an army, and he as ſoon got ready another; and near Jerich. 


it came to a decifive battle between them, in which mol! © hh, 


the forces of Hyrcanus going over to his brother, he was force 


_ Joſeph. Antiq. lib. x3. c. 24. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 4. 
b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 1. & de Ecllo Judaico, lib. t. c. 4. 
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to flee to Jeruſalem, and there ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of 
Baris, where the wife and children of Ariſtobulus were kept 
as his priſoners, and thoſe that adhered to him took ſanQuary 
within the verge of the temple. But they ſoon after going 
over to Ariſtobulus alſo, this forced Hyrcanus to come to 


terms with him, by which it was agreed, that Ariſtobulus 


ſhould have the crown and the high-prieſthood, and that Hyr- 
canus, making full reſignation of both, ſhould be contented to 
live a private life, under the protection of his brother, upon 
his own private fortunes ; which he willingly enough ſubmit- 
ted to, as being a man that loved his own eaſe and quiet more 
than any thing elſe. And thus he quitted the government, af- 
ter he had held it only three months. And with it ended the 
tyranny of the Phariſees, which, from the death of King Alex- 
under Janneus, they had exerciſed over that nation. 

6 Joſephus ® tells us, that it was in the third year of the 147th 


ympiad, Q. Hortenſius and Q. Metellus Creticus being then 


bFonſuls at Rome, that Hyrcanus began his reign ; and, b in an- 


dther place, that it was in the 199th olympiad, Caius Antonius 
and M. Tullius Cicero being then conſuls, that Jeruſalem was 
taken by Pompey, and Ariſtobulus depoſed; according to which 

count, from the dgath of Alexandra, where Hyrcanus begun 


Bis reign, to the time when Ariſtobulus ended his, there muſt 


have intervened ſix years, ſo much time having elapſed from 
the firſt of theſe two conſulates to the other. And therefore 
theſe two brothers, taking the times of their reigns both toge- 
ther, muſt have reigned at leaſt fix years. But Joſephus aſſign- 


ing no more than three months to Hyrcanus, and no more than 


® three years and fix months to Ariſtobulus, both theſe put to- 

ther make no more than three years and nine months; and 
Merefore in one of theſe two particulars there muſt be an er- 

r, that is, either in that which aſſigns no more than three 
months to Hyrcanus, or elſe in that which aſſigns no more than 
three years and fix months to Ariſtobulus : for either the one 
or the other of them mult have reigned longer to make up the 
fin which, according to the interyal of the conſulates above 


entioned, muſt be aſſigned to both, 4 Archbiſhop Uſher's opi- 
lon is, that the error 1s in the former of theſe particulars, 
that is, that in the place in Joſephus where we read, that Hyr- 
uus reigned only three months, it ought to be three years, 
and that it was ſo in the original, but that there the Greek 

* * | word 
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word for months crept in inſtead of that which 1s for years, by 
the error of ſome ſcribe that wrote out the copy. Another * 
learned man, to ſolve this difficulty, thinks, that Hyrcanus, 
though outed of the kingdom, yet held the high-prieſthood till 
his flight to Aretas, which will be hereafter mentioned; and 
that the three years and fix months, which Joſephus aſſigns to 
Ariſtobulus, are to be underſtood only of the time after this 
flight, when Ariſtobulus, according to this author, firſt added 
the pontifical tiara to his crown, and took the high-prieſthood 
alſo ; ſo that, by the three years and fix months aſſigned to 
Ariſtobulus, we are to underſtand, according to this author, 
only the time in which he held the bigh- prieſthood, and not 
the whole of his reign. But neither of theſe ſuppoſitions can 
hold good: not the former, becauſe Joſephus, from whom alone 
we have this relation of Hyrcanus's quitting the crown to his 
brother, ſets forth that matter as tranſacted immediately after 
the death of Alexandra; and therefore the putting of it at 
three years diſtance, ſeems utterly inconſiſtent with that hiſto- 
ry. And as to the other ſuppoſition, it is plain, from the ſame 
Joſephus, that, when Hyrcanus reſigned the kingdom, he reſign- 
ed the high-prieſthood alſo, and that all the while Ariſtobulus 
held the one, he held the other together with it. It ſeems moſt 
likely, therefore, that the error was in the ſecond particular, 
which aſſigns to Ariſtobulus only three years and fix months, 
and that here the ſcribe made the miſtake, by writing three 
years inſtead of ſix: for that fix years at leaſt muſt have in- 
tervened between the death of Alexandra and the depoſing of 
Ariſtobulus, and that Hyrcanus reigned only three months, 
hath already been ſhewn ; and therefore the remainder mult 
belong to the reign of Ariſtobulus. The whole of the matter 
J take to have been thus. In the beginning of the conſulate ot 
Q. Hortenſius and Q. Metellus Creticus, who entered that of- 
fice at Rome about ® the middle of our October, Hyrcanus, on 


the death of Alexandra, took the crown, and held it three E. 


months, that is, till about the middle of our January, and from 
that time Ariſtobulus reigned fix years and ſix months, that 
15, till about the time of our Midſummer in the ſeventh year, 
and then, M. Tullius Cicero and Caius Antonius being con- 
ſuls, he was depoſed by Pompey, and Hyrcanus was again re- 
ſtored ; and tifis ſeventh year is the firſt of thoſe 24 years, 


during which Hyrcanus is ſaid, aſter that reſtoration, to have 


held the government of the kingdom and the pontificate toge- 
ther. And therefore the error of the ſcribe muſt have been in 


putting 
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putting three years and ſix months, inſtead of fix years and fix 
months, for the reign of Ariſtobolus ; and not in putting of 


three months, inftead of three years, for the reign of Hyrcanus. 


And it is an argument for this opinion, that a miſtake, in put- 
ting three months for three years, muſt be made by the change 
of words, that is, of montlis for years; but a miſtake, in putting 
three years for ſix years, is made by the change of a numerical 
letter only. For a miſtake by the change of a numerical letter 
may eaſily be made, but not ſo by the change of one word for 
another, eſpecially when the words have no fimilitude the one 
with the other, as in the preſent caſe. But, in objection here- 
to, it may be ſaid, that Joſephus doth not in one place alone 
(that is, the 14th book of his Antiquities, chap. 11.) aſſign three 
years only to Ariſtobulus, but after that in another place (that 
is, in the 20th book of the ſaid Antiquities, chap. 8.) doth the 
fame, and that therefore what is faid in the former place is con- 
Armed by what is ſaid in the latter. In anſwer hereto, I ac- 
Knowledge it would be ſo, did both places agree with each 
other, which they do not: for, in the firſt of theſe two places it 
is three years and fix months, and, in the latter, three years and 
an equal number of months, that is, three months. But three 
Fears and fix months, and three years and three months, do not 
agree; and therefore theſe two places cannot be ſaid by their 
agreement to confirm each other. It is not to be doubted, but 


that they did both agree in the original copy of the author; and 


the true way again to reſtore this agreement, is to find out 
Where the error is, which will be beſt diſcovered by comparing 


| — two places together; and this will afford another argument 
do prove, that in both places it ought to be fix years, and not 
three: for, if fix months in the firſt place be the true reading 
las I think it certainly is), then theſe words in the ſecond place 


4 ond an equal number of months) muſt imply juſt as many months 
this place as are expreſſed in the other, that is, fix months; 


dud then, as in this place the months muſt be fix, ſo muſt the 


= be fix alſo, otherwiſe their numbers will not be equal to 
tach other); and if this proves the years in the ſecond place to 
de fix, it will prove them to be fix alſo in the firſt, and hereby 


he errors will be corre&ed in both; and, each of them being 
made by this correction ſix years and fix months, each will be 


1 ade to agree with each other, and both beſt to accord with the 


Pries of the hiſtory that is related concerning this matter. It 


Hay be ſaid in oppoſition thereto, that 2 three years in the laſt 


Mace is expreſſed by words at length, and not by a numerical 


| letter 
For the Greek original is in words at length thus Ere 5 tire rhe 


Tiras xc Tos fangs , olg. 
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letter as in the firſt, and herein, I have allowed, a miſtake 1s 
not ſo eaſily made. The anſwer hereto is, that the alteration 
in this laſt place, ſeems nat to be made by caſual miſtake, but 
by deſign. I rake the whole to have been done in manner as 
followeth : The numerical letter for ix before the word years 
in the firſt place of Joſephus above mentioned, being, by the 
caſual miſtake of ſome tranſcriber, changed into the numerical 
letter for three, when it had gone ſo for ſome time in other 
copies tranſcribed from it, ſome critic, to make Joſephus agree 
with higiſelf in both piaces, inſtead of mending the firſt place 
where the error was by the ſecond, altered the ſecond, where 
there was no error, to make it accord with the firſt, and there- 
by, brought error into both ; although in that very place, when 
he had there made it three years, by leaving in theſe words, 
that followed [and an equal number of months] he made by that 
alteration the ſame dilagreement in the months, which he 
mended in the years, and by this blunder diſcovered the error 
of his emendation ; and thereby alſo leſt ſufficient light, where- 
by to guide us for the ſetting of the whole, again at rights. 
For, if both places muſt be made to agree with each other (as 
it is not to be doubted but that at firſt both did), then, as fix 
months are expreſſed in the firſt place, ſo ſix months muſt be 
implied by the expreſſion above mentioned in the ſecond place; 
and, if fix months were there originally implied in it, it muſt 
infer the words immediately preceding to have: been originally 
fix years alſo, and not three, as in our preſent copy. For, as 
fix years can have none but fix months, fo fix months can have 
none but fix years in that place, of equal number with them 
and therefore, as it mult be read fix years and fix months in 
the firſt place, ſo alſo muſt it be read fix years and an equal 
number of months in the ſecond place ; and this will make al! 
agree in both places, that is, each with the other, and botl: 
with what is written in the hiſtory mentioned concerning the 
reign of theſe two brothers. 
Tigranes having found, by the declaration of Clodius, that 
1 war was intended againſt him by Lucullus, 
Ai Is. on his return into Armenia from his Syrian 
expedition, admitted * Mithridates into confer- 
ence with him, that, conſulting together about the operations ot 
the enſuing war, they might agree on ſuch methods, as they 
ſhould judge properell for the proſecuting of it with the beſt ad- 
vantage for the common intereſt of both. The reſult hereot 
was, Mithridates was ſent back into Pontus with 10,000 horſe, 
in order there to get together more forces, and return again with 
them 


*Memnon apud Photium, c. 37. Plutarch. in Lucullo. 
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them to the aſſiſtance of Figranes, in caſe Lucullus ſhould invade 
Armenia. And in the interim“ Tigranes, remaining at Tigra- 
zocerta, there gave out his orders, and ſent them through all his 
dominions, for the raiſing of a very numerous army for this war, 


but, before they could all come together, Lucullus was advan- 


ed near upon him, as hath been above mentioned. The firſt 
that durſt tell him of this, after his putting to death the firſt meſ- 
ſenger of this invaſion, was Mithrobarzanes, one of his chief fa- 
vourites, who had for his reward the commiſſion of oppoſing 
the invader, in the execution of which he periſhed. For he (be- 
ing immediately, on his giving the king this intelligence, ſent 
forth with an ariny, and commanded to take Lucullus alive, and 
bring him prifoner to him, as if the thing were as eaſily to be 
done as ſaid); was cut off in the attempt, and moft of his forces 
with him. Hereon Tigranes left Tigranocerta, and fled to Mount 
Taurus, ordering all his forces there to rendezvous to him. In 
the interim Lucullus laid fiege to Tigranocerta, and, by his 
Heutenants ſent abroad with detachments from the main army, 
did cut off ſeveral parties of Tigranes's forces, as they were 
marching from their ſeveral quarters to the place of general 
rendezvous. As ſoon as Tigranes had gotten all his army toge- 
ther, to the number of about 360,000 men of all ſorts, he march- 
A with it to the relief of Trigranocerta. Whereon ® Lucullus 
kaving Murena with 6000 men to continue the ſiege, march- 
«d with the reſt of his forces to meet the enemy, and, although 
he ſcarce reached the twentieth part of their number, yet with: 
theſe only he fought this numerous army, and got an abſolute 
Metory over them, flaying great numbers of them, and put- 


ig the reſt to flight, and Tigranes himſelf hardly eſcaped. So 


that it is remarked of this battle, that the Romans © never at 
any other time fought an enemy with a ſorce ſo much inferior 
number, or © ever was there a more glorious victory obtain- 
by them. Tigranes in his flight met with Mithridates co- 
ming out of Pontus to his relief, Ile had heard of his march 
toward him before the battle, but, making ſure of vanquiſh- 
ing the enemy, haſtened to fight before his arrival, that he 
miglit not ſhare with him in the glory of the victory; but in- 
Mad of this he came only to take his part in the grief and 
- oh for the loſs of it. However, finding Tigranes much de- 


Med under this misfortune, he comforted him as much as he 


Þid, ana gave him the beſt advice for the repairing of his 


jab ſhattered 
Platarch. ibid. Appian. in MithriGaticis. 


2 Memnon, e. 58. 59. Plut. & Appian. in Mithridat. Ep. Livii, lib. 98. 
Plutarch, in the life of Lucullus, quotes Livy for the firſt of theſe re- 
ke, and Antiochus, an eminent philoſopher of thoſe times, for the 
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ſhattered fortunes, that they were capable of. Whereon Ti. 
granes, as a man utterly confounded under the ſenſe of the ca. 
lamity he was fallen into by the late overthrow, remitted al! 
to the direction and management of Mithridates, as one better 
experienced in the affairs of war, and better acquainted with 
the Roman way of managing it. The reſolutions taken in their 
conſultations were, to get together another army with all the 
ſpeed and by all the means they were able. In order hereto, 
they went round the country to raiſe more forces, and, at the 
ſame time, ſent to all the neighbouring nations, to pray their al. 
ſiſtance, eſpecially to the Parthians, who lay neareſt to them, 
and, by the greatneſs of their power, were beſt able to help then 
in this diſtreſs. And the letter which Mithridates, on this occa- 


fion, wrote to * Arſaces king of Parthia, is ſtill extant in the 


fourth book of the fragments of the general hiſtory of Salluſt. 
In the interim Lucullus made himſelf maſter of Trigranocerta, 
where he found vaſt treaſures, among which were 8000 talents 
of coined money. And, whereas this city had been planted with 
colonies forcibly brought thither out of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and 
other places, as hath been above related, Lucullus, on his ta- 
king of it, d gave all theſe liberty again to return to their forme: 
habitations ; which all gladly accepting of, Tigranocerta, from 
a great city, was on a ſudden reduced to a ſmall village, and 
no more made any figure in that country. Had © Lucullus 
immediately after this purſued Tigranes, and not given him 
the opportunity of raiſing new forces, he muſt either have ta- 
ken him priſoner, or driven him out of the country, and there- 
by put an end to the war. His omitting to do this, diſpleaſed 
the Romans, as well in the camp as in the city at home, as it 
his negle& herein had been out of deſign to draw out the wat 
for the continuing of himſelf the longer in command ; and the 
diſcontent which was hereby created againſt him, gave the 
juſteſt reaſon for that reſolution, which was taken hereupon 
of ſending him a ſucceſſor, though it was not executed till two 
years aſter. 

Among other methods taken by Tigranes, for the bringing! 
another army into the field againſt Lucullus, one was, 4 he re- 
called Megadates out of Syria, ordering him to come, with 
all the forces he had in that country, for his aſſiſtance at this 
pinch. Whereon Syria being left naked, © Antiochus Aſiaticus, 

the 


2 Arſ{aces was a name common to all the kings of Parthia of this race 
The proper name of him that now reigned was Sinatrux, who, dying! 
the year 67, was ſucceeded by Phrahates II, 

d Strabo, lib. 11. p. 532. & lib. 12. p. 539. Plutarch. in Lucullo. 

© Dion Caſſius, lib. 35. 

d Appian, in Syriacis. 

© Appian, ibid. Juſtin. lib, 40. c. 2. 
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the ſon of Antiochus Euſebes, to whom of right the inherit. 
ance of that country belonged, as being the next ſurviving 
heir of the Seleucian family, took poſſeſſion of ſome parts of 
it, and there quietly reigned * four years, without the leaſt 
contradiction or diſturbance from Lucullus, or any one elle, 
But when Pompey came into Syria, he took from him what 
Lucullus had allowed him to enjoy, and reduced that country 
to the form of a Roman province, 

By theſe means Tigranes and Mithridates, 
together an army of 70,000 choice men, aud 
exerciſed them in the Roman way of fighting, 
about the middle of the ſummer he took the 
field with them. But ſtrongly encamping themſelves on all 
their movements in advantageous places, where they could 
not be attacked, and not being to be drawn by Lucullus to 
hazard another battle by all the means he made uſe of for this 
purpoſe, they muſt at length have worn him out of the coun- 
try for want of proviſions ; which being what they aimed at 
by this delay, Lucullus found it neceſſary to break their mea- 
ſures herein, and, at length, reſolved on an expedient, which 
effeAually accompliſhed it. For, Tigranes having left his 
wives and children at Artaxata, the old metropolis of Arme- 
nia, and there depoſited the moſt and beſt of his effects and 
treaſures, © Lucullus ſet himſelf and all his army on a march 
thither, for the taking of that place, concluding that Tigranes 
would not bear this, but forthwith march after him for the 
preventing of it, and thereby give him the opportunity of 
Fein him to a battle; and ſo it accordingly happened. For, 
as ſoon as Tigranes knew of Lucullus's deſign, he immediate- 
made after him with all his army, to hinder the execution 
Gbit, and, in four days time having by long marches gotten be- 
fore him, took poſt on the farther fide of the river Arſamia, 
over which Lucullus was to paſs in his way to Artaxata, re- 
ſolving there to oppoſe his further progreſs, which brought it 
to a battle between them, in which the Romans again obtain- 
ed a very ſignal victory. There were three d kings preſent in 
this battle in the Armenian army, of wbom, Mithridates be- 
hayed himſelf the worſt. For, not being able to bear the ſight 


L having gotten 


Anno 63. 
Ariſtobulus II. 2. 


1; of the Roman legions, as ſoon as they came on to the aſſault, 


For. IV. he 
| Theſe four years are part of the 18 aſſigned to Tigranes: for he 
not wholly diſpoſſeſſed of Syria till it was made a Roman province, 


„bu there retained ſome part, while Aſiaticus reigned in the other 


D Appian. in Mithridaticis. 
Plutarch. in Lucullo. 


Mithridates and Tigranes were two of thoſe kings, the third is not 
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he turned his back and fled, which did caſt ſuch a damp upon 
the whole army, that they all loſt their courage hereon, and 
this became the cauſe that they loſt the battle alſo. Lucullus, 
after this victory, would have continued his march to Artaxa- 
ta, the taking of which would have put an end to the war, 
but it lying at the diſtance of many days march to the north, 
and winter coming on, with ſnowy and tempeſtuous weather, 
his ſoldiers, weary of the fatigues of ſo incommodious a cam- 
paign, would follow him no further into theſe cold regions, 
whereon, being forced to yield to this neceſſity, he * marched 
back to the ſouthward, and, paſſing Mount Taurus, entered in- 
to Meſopotamia, and, having taken the ſtrong city of Niſibis, 
there put his army into winter quarters. In thoſe quarter: 
that ſpirit of mutiny firſt began to appear in Lucullus's army, 
which hindered him from doing any further ſervice with it 
after that time. Publius Clodius, brother of Lucullus's wife, 
was the prime incendiary of this diſorder, for reaſons which 
will be hereafter mentioned. In the interim, d Mithridates, 
with 4000 men of his own, and 4000 more which he received 
from Tigranes, was returned into Pontus, and had there van- 
quiſhed Fabius, and diſtreſſed Triarius and Sornatius, Lucul. 
lus's lieutenants in thoſe parts. 
Hereon © Lucullus, with ſome difficulty, at length prevailed 
* with his mutinous army to march out of their 
6 uarters for their relief. But they came too 
Ar bas for it. For Triarius, before heir arrival, 
having raſhly engaged in battle with Mithridates, * was van- 
quiſhed with the loſs of 5009 of his men, among whom were 
x50 centurions, and 24 military tribunes, which made thi; 
overthrow one of the moſt conſiderable blows that the Ro- 
mans had in many years received. On Lucullus's arrival, he 
found the dead bodies lying on the field of battle, but, © neglect- 
ing to bury them, this further exaſperated his ſoldiers again 
him. After this f the ſpirit of mutiny prevailed fo much 
among them, that thenceforth, retaining no more regard to him 
as their genera], they treated him only with inſolence and con- 
tempt on all occaſions, although he went from tent to tent, 
and almoſt from man to man, to intreat them to march again 
Mithridates and Tigranes, (who, taking the advantage of thi: 
diſorder, the former of them had recovered Pontus, and tht 
othe: 


a Plutarch in Lucullo. Oroſius, lib. 6. c. 3. Dion Caſſius, lib. 35. c. 
b Dion Caſſius, lib. 35, Appian. in Mithridaticis. 
© Plutarchus m Lucullo. 
d Dion Caſſius, lib. 35. P. 5. & 6. Appian. in Mithridaticis. Cit 
ro in Oratione pro Lege Manilia. 
Plutarch. in Pompeo, 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 25, Plutarch, in Lucullo, 
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.other was then haraſſing Cappadocia), yet he could not get 
them to ſtir. All that he could obtain of them was, that the 
would ſtay with him all the enſuing ſummer, but would not 
move out of the camp for any military action under his com- 
mand; and they had received accounts from Rome of ſome 
votes there paſſed to the diſadvantage of Lucullus, which en- 
couraged them herein. So that he was forced to lie ſtill in 
his camp, and ſuffer the enemy to range over the country, 
without being able to do any thing to oppoſe them. And 
thus the caſe ſtood with them, till Pompey, being ſent by the 
people of Rome to ſucceed him in the management of this war, 
arrived to take it out of his hands. 

This happened in the beginning of the next year; for a then 
Pompey coming into Galatia with this com- 
miſſion from the Romans, Lucullus there de- 
liyered over the army to him, and returned 
to Rome, leaving his ſucceſſor to reap the laurels of his victo- 
ries. He b carried with him a great number of books, which 
he had gathered together out of the ſpoils of this war, and with 
them he erected a great library at Rome, which he made free 
for the uſe of all learned men, who in great numbers after this 
reſorted to his houſe for it, and there they always found a 
kind and generous entertainment, 

Pompey, on his firſt entering on this war, © drew into alliance 
and confederacy with him Phrahates, who had the year before 
ſucceeded in the kingdom of Parthia ; ond alſo d made an of- 
fer of peace to Mithridates: but he, reckoning himſelf as ſure 
of the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of Phrahates, would not hearken 
to the propoſal. But, when he heard Pompey had been before- 
hand. with him as to Phrahates, he ſent ambaſſadors to Pompe 
to tr eat about it. But Pompey's preliminaries being, that he. 
ſhould forthwith lay down his arms, and deliver up to him all 
delerters, this had like to have raiſed a mutiny in his army. 
For there being in it a great number of deſerters, they could 
not bear the mention of their being delivered up to Pompey, 
nor the reſt of the army to be deprived of their aſſiſtance in 
the war. Whereupon, to quiet this matter, Mithridates was 
foxced to pretend to them, that his ambaſſadors were ſent with 
no other intention than to ſpy out the ſtrength and ſtate of 
the Roman a-my, and alſo at the ſame time to ſwear to them, 
" that he would never make peace with the Romans, either on 
_ theſe or any other terms whatſoever. And, indeed, he was 

D 2 3 now 
Plutarchus in Lucull io. Di ib. 36. p. 22. 
* Ibid. Fodor. 8 Wer ig nn 
Pion Caſſius lib. 36. Epitome Livii, lib. xco. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 30. P. 22. Appian in Mithridaticis, 
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now better furn:ſhed for the war, than he had been for inany 

ears before. For, the mutiny of Lucullus's ſoldiers having 
hindered him from entering on any action of war all the lat: 
year, * Mithridates took the advantage hereof to recover moſt 
of his loſt kingdom, and there had gotten together another 
well appointed army for the further proſecution of the war; 
and thinking that the wearying out of the Romans by delays, 
and diſtreſſing them in obſtructing their ſupplies of proviſions, 
was the readieſt way to vanquiſh them, he for ſome time fol- 
lowed this method, waſting the country before them, and re- 
fuſing to fight. And he had in part the ſucceſs he propoſed, 
For Pompey was hereby ſo far diſtreſſed, that he was forced to 
remove out of Pontus and Cappadocia into the Leſſer Arme- 
nia, for the better furniſhing of his army with proviſions, and 
other neceſſaries for their ſubſiſtence, and Mithridates followed 
after him thither for the carrying on there alſo of the fame 
methods of diſtrefling him. But while he was thus endeavour. 
ing in that country, heb was there ſurpriſed by Pompey in? 
night march, and utterly vanquiſhed, with the loſs of the 
major part of his army, and he himſelf hardly eſcaping, wa: 
forced to flee northward beyond the ſprings of the Euphrates 
for the ſeeking of his ſafety, Whereon, Pompey, © having 
ordered the building of a new city in the place where this vic- 


_ tory was gained, which, in commemoration of it, he callec 


Nicopolis, i. e. The city of victory, left there for the inhabit 
ing of it ſuch of his ſoldiers as were wounded, fick, aged, 0: 
otherwiſe diſabled for the fatigues of war; and then marchec 
with the reſt into the Greater Armenia againſt Tigranes, z 
being a confederate of Mithridates in this war againſt the Ro 
man people. 

At this time Tigranes was at war with his ſon of the ſao: 
name. It hath been before mentioned, that he married Cleops 
tra, the daughter of Mithridates. By her he 9 had three ſor: 
two of which, on light occaſions, he had put to death; where 
Tigranes the third of them not thinking his life ſafe within th 
power of ſo cruel a father, 4 fled to Phrahates king of Parthi 
whoſe daughter he had married, whe brought him back int 
Armenia with an army, and laid ſiege to Artaxata, the capit 
of the kingdom. But finding the place ſtrong and well provide 


with all neceflaries long ta hold out, he left his ſon-in-law the! 


wil 
* Plutarchus in Lucullo & Pompeio. Appian. in Mithridatic 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 36. | © 
d Plutarchus in Pompeio. Dion Cafhus, lib. 36. Epitome L. 
ib, 100. L. Florus, lib. 3. c. 5. Appian. in Mithridaticis. Eutrop!- 
lid. 6. Oroſius, lib. 6. c. 4. [ 
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with one part of the army to carry on the ſiege, and returned 
into Parthia with the other. Whereon Tigranes the father, 
falling on his ſon with all his power, got a thorough victory 
over him, and drove him out of the country. In this diſtreſs, 
he purpoſed to betake himſelf to Mithridates his grandfather; 
but meeting, in his way to him, the news of his defeat, and 
that therefore no help was to be had from him, à he fled to 
the Roman camp, and there, by way of a ſupplicant, caſt 
himſelf into the hands of Pompey, who received him very 
Kindly, and was glad of his coming: for, being then on his 
march into Armenia, he needed one that knew the country to 
be his guide in it; and therefore, making uſe of him for this 
purpoſe, marched under his guidance directly toward Artaxa- 
ta. At the news whereof * Tipranes being much terrified, as 
not being ſufficiently provided to refiſt the power that was co- 
ming againſt him, reſolved to caſt himſelf upon the generoſity 
and clemency of the Roman general, and, to make way for it, 
ſent to him the ambaſſadors of Mithridates. For Mithridates, 
on his late defeat, d ſent ambaſſadors to him to deſire refuge 
in his country, and his help for the repairing of his loſs. But 
Tigranes not only denied him his help, and all admiſſion in his 
country, but alſo ſeized his ambaſfadors, and caſt them into 
priſon, and did ſet a price of 100 talents upon the head of 
Mithridates himſelf, ſhould he be any where found within his 
dominions, pretending for all this, that it was by his inſtiga- 
tion that his ſon was in rebellion againſt him; but the true 
reaſon was to make way for his reconciliation with the Ro- 
mans: and therefore he delivered theſe ambaſſadors unto them, 
and ſoon after © followed himſelf, without any precaution taken, 
and, entering the Roman camp, reſigned both himſelf and 
Kipgdom to the pleaſure and diſpoſal of Pompey and the Ro- 
mens; and, in the doing hereof, debaſed himſelf to ſo mean 
and abject an humiliation, that, as ſoon as he appeared in the 
Preſence of Pompey, he plucked his crown or royal tiara 
from off his head, and caſt himſelf proſtrate on the ground 
before him. Pompey, hereon much commiſerating his caſe, 
leaped from off his ſeat, and, kindly taking him by the hand, 
Red him up, put his crown again upon his head, and placed 
> 4 on a ſeat at his right-hand, and his ſon on another at his 
e and, having appointed the next day for the hearing of 
bug cauſe, invited him and his ſon to ſup with him. But the 
'* D 3 ſon 
Plutarch. i i ; i ius in Mithridaticis 
2 de uy 4 Ae & Dion Caſſius in Mithridaticis. 
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ſon refuſing to come, out of diſpleaſure to his father, and ne- 
glecting to ſhew him any reſpect, or to take the leaſt notice of 
him at the interview, he much offended Pompey by his con- 
duct. However, on having heard the cauſe, he did not wholly 
neglect his intereſt, For, after having decreed, that King 
Tigranes ſhould pay the Romans 6000 talents for making Wa: 
upon them without cauſe, and yield up to them all his con- 
queſts on this fide the Euphrates, he ordered that he ſhould 
{till reign in his paternal kingdom of Armenia the Greater, 
and his ſon in Gordena and Sophena (two provinces bordering 
on Armenia) during his father's lifetime, and ſucceed him in 
all the reſt of his dominions after his death, reſerving to the 
father out of Sophena the treaſure which he had there depo. 
ſited, without which he would not have been able to pay the 
mulct of -6c00 talents impoſed on him. Tigranes the fathe: 
Joyfully accepted theſe terms, being glad even thus to be again 
admitted to reign. But the ſon, having entertained expects. 
tions that were not anſwered by this decree, was highly dil. 
pleaſed at it, and made an attempt to have fled for the raiſin 
of new diſturbances: whereon Pompey put a guard upon him 
and, on his refuſal to permit his father to take away his tres. 
ſure in Sophena, caſt him into priſon; and afterwards bein: 
detected to have ſolicited the nobility of Armenia to renev 
the war, and alſo the Parthians to join in it, Pompey put hin 
among thoſe whom he reſerved for his triumph, and, after tha! 
triumph, left him in priſon ; whereas moſt of the other cap. 
tives, after they had borne their part in that ſhow, were re 
leaſed, and again ſent home into their own countries. Tig. 
nes the father, after the receipt of his treaſure out of Sophem 
paid the 6000 talents in which Pompey had mul&ed him, an 
added over and above a donative to the Roman army, givin; 
every common ſoldier 50 drachms, each centurion 1000, 21: 
each military tribune 10,000, whereby he obtained to be de 
clared a friend and an ally of the Roman people. 

Pompey, having thus compoſed matters in Armenia, 
marched northward after Mithridates. On his coming to | 
river Cyrus, he was oppoſed by the Albanians and the Iberian: 
two potent nations dwelling between the Caſpian and tl 
Euxine ſeas, and confederates of Mithridates ; but, havir 
overcome them in battle, he forced the Albanians to ſue !: 
peace, and, having g granted it to them, wintered among the! 

Early the next year after, Þ he marched againfl the Iberia 


EFEpitome Livii, lib. xor, Plutarch. in Pompcio. Dion Caſſius, lib: 
APPS: in Mithridaticis. 
> Plutarch. ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 37. p. 20, 
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a warlike nation, which had never yet yielded 
to any ſuperior, but had always held out againſt 
the Medians, Perſians, and Macedonians, and 
ſubmitted to neither of the:n during all the time that they, in 
ſucceſſion one after the other, held tte empire of Afta, Pom- 
pey, although he found ſome difficulties in this war, yet toon 
maſtered them, and forced the Iberiaus to terms of peace. At- 
ter his having reduced the people of Colchis alſo to a ſubmiſ- 
lion to him, and taken Olthaces their king priſoner (whom he 
afterwards cauſed to be led before him 1n his triumph), he 
marcied back again upon the Albautans, who, while he was 
engaged with the Iberians and Colchians, had renewed tile war; 
but, having overthrown them in battle with a great ſlaugh ter, 
and ſlain therein Coſis, the brother of * Orodes their King, who 
commanded the army, he thereby forced Orodes to purchaſe 
the reaewal of the laſt year's peace by large gifts, and alſo to 
ſend his ſons to him as hoſtages for the keeping of it. 

In the interim d Mithridates, having wintered at Dioſcurias 
(a place © upon the Euxine ſea, and there fituated in the far- 
theit part of the iſthmus which lies between that ſea and the 
Caſpian), 9 early the next ſpring did ſet out from thence for 
the country of the Cimmerian Boſphorus, d making his way 
thither through ſeveral Scythian nations that lay between, ob- 
taining his paſſage of ſome of them by fair means, and of others 
by force. This *kingdom of the Cimmerian Boſphorus is the 
fame which is now the country of the Crim Tartars, and was 
then a province of the empire of Mithridates. He had: placed 
one of his ſons, called Macheres, there to reign. But this young 
r having been hard preſſed upon by the Romans, while 
they lay at the ſiege of Sinope, and had then, by their fleet, the 
mallery of the Euxine ſea (which lay between that city and the 
Kingdom of Macheres ), he made 5 peace with them, and had 
ever ſince maintained the terms of it: by which having much 
angered his father, he dreaded his approach; and therefore, 
while he was on the way, " he ſent ambaſladors to him to make 
his peace with him, urging for his excuſe, that what he did 
was by the neceſſity of his affairs driving him to it, and not by 
| D 4 choice. 
roſius, call him, but the name given by 
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© See Strabo, lib. 11. p. 498. 


1. Appian. in Mithridaticis. Epitome Livii, lib. 10r. 
4 36. P. 25. Strabo, lib. rf. p. 496. 

> Strabo, lib. rc. 

k Memnon, c. 56. Appian. ibid. 
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choice, But, finding that his father was implacable, he en- of 
deavoured to make his eſcape by ſea: but, being intercepted H, 
by ſuch ſhips as Mithridates had ſent out for this purpoſe, ha 
he ſlew himſelf, to avoid falling into his hands. ha 


Pompey, having finiſhed his war in the North, and finding it dec 
impracticable to purſue Mithridates any further that way, led Bn 


back his army again into the ſouthern parts, and, * in his way m 
thither, having ſubdued Darius, king of Media, and Antiochus, tes 
king of Commagena, he b came into Syria, and having © by bo 
Scaurus reduced Cœle-Syria and Damaſcus, and * by Gabinius d 1 
all the reſt of thoſe parts, as far as the Tigris, he made himſelf mu 
maſter of all the Syrian empire. Whereon e Antiochus Aſiati- cor 
cus, the ſon of Antiochus Euſebes, the remaining heir of the Se- nat 
leucian family, who, by the permiſſion of Lucullus, had now im 
for four years reigned in ſome part of that country, after Tigra- me 
nes had been forced to withdraw his forces from 1t, applied to hen 


him to defire to be re-eſtabliſhed in the Kingdom af his forefa- Bac 
thers. But Pompey, reſuſing to hearken to him, itripped him of! rTeig 
all his dominions, and reduced them into the form of a Roman mer: 
province. And thus, at the ſame time, when Tigranes was per- ther 
mitted to reign in Armenia, who had much damaged the Roman his 
intereſt by a long war, Antiochus was ſtripped of all, who ne- and 
ver did them any hurt, or ever deſerved any ill from them. Thc refu 
reaſons given for it were, that the Romans had taken this coun- mit 
try by conqueſt from Tigranes, and therefore were not to loſe Tyr 
the fruits of their victory; and thatAntiochus was a weak prince, ter « 
of no courage or capacity to protect that country; and thit the 

therefore the putting of it into his hands would be to betray i ande 
to the ravages and depredations of the Jews and Arabs, whici 8 
Pompey could not conſent to. And therefore Antiochus, he- 
ing thus deprived of his crown, was reduced to a private con- 
dition of life. And here ended the empire of the Seleucidz it 
Aſia, after it had there laſted 258 years. 

While theſe things were a-doing by the Romans, there hap- 
pened great diſturbances and revolutions in Egypt and Juce 
| For, in Egypt, the Alexandrians, being weary of Alexande! 
Wi their king, roſe in a mutiny againſt him, andes drove him ou 
Ak of 
2 Appian- in Mithridaticis. Bar 


% h Appian. ibid. > P 
1 © Joſeph. Antiq. lib. ta. c. 4. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 5. obige 
1 9 Dion, Caſhus, lib. 37. p. 31. l 
* Appian. in Mithridaticis. Juſtin. lib. 40. c. 2. Porphyrius in Gi a St 
4 c:s Eutebianis Scaligeri. Xiphiiinus ex Dione. e 
Ki! f Some confound this Antiochus with Antiochus Commagenus, a% uy St. 
. hold, that Commagena was given him by Pompey, when firipped of 3: Ve A 
| ihe reſt. But the teſtimony of hiſtory ia contrary to this conjecture, h Ci 
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of the kingdom, and * called Ptolemy Auletes to the crown. 
He was the baſtard ſon of Ptolemy Lathyrus: for Lathyrus 
had b no male iſſue by his wife that ſurvived him: but he 
had ſeveral by his concubines ; one of which was © that Pto- 
lemy who had the kingdom of Cyprus after his father's death, 
and there reigned, till injuriouſly deprived of it by the Ro- 
mans, as will hereafter be related. Another was © this Aule- 
tes: he was alſo called Dionyſius Neos, or the New Bacchus; 
both which names he had from infamous cauſes: For he had 
4 much uſed himſelf to play on the pipe, and valued himſelf fo 
much upon his {kill herein, that he would expoſe himſelf to 
contend for victory in the public ſhows ; hence he had the 
name of Auletes, that 1s, the Piper : and © he would often 
imitate the effeminacies of the Bacchinals, and in the ſame 
meaſures as they dance their meaſures in a female dreſs; and 
hence it was that he was called Dionyſius Neos, or the New 
Bacchus. He is f reckoned to have as much exceeded all that 
reigned before him of his race in the effeminacy of his man- 
ners, as his grandfather Phyſcon did in the wickedneſs of 
them. Alexander, on his expulſion, ? fled to Pompey, to pray 
His aſſiſtance for his reſtoration, and offered him great gifts, 
and promiſed him more, to induce him hereto. But Pompey 
Tefuſed to meddle with this matter, as being without the li- 
mits of his commiſſion. Whereon l Alexander retired to 
Tyre, there to wait a more favourable juncture, and ſoon af- 
ter died in that city. It is here to be remarked, that Ptolemy 
the aſtronomer, in his chronological canon, names not Alex- 
ander at all among the kings of Egypt, but begins the reign 
of Auletes from the death of Lathyrus, although it appears, 
both from Cicero and Suetonius, that Alexander reigned fif- 
teen years between. Perchance, as Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, 
Had that iſland immediately on his father's death, ſo likewiſe 
Auletes had, at the ſame time, ſome otber part of the Egyp- 
tian empire for his ſhare of it; and for this reaſon Ptolemy 
the aſtronomer makes him the immediate ſueceſſor of Lathy- 
rus, though he had not the whole kingdom of Egypt till fif- 
teen years after, 

1. The 
© Trogus in Prologo 39. 


8 o Pauſanias in Atticis; ibi enim dicit eum, Berenicem ſolam, cum 
obiidlet, prolem legitimam fibi ſuperſtitem reliquiſſe. 
Irogus in Proſogo 40. 
* Strabo, lib. 17. p. 796. 
* Lucian. de non temere Credendo Calumnim, 
1 Strabo, ibid. 
Appian. in Mitkridaticis. | 
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The diſturbances which were at this time 1n Judea, and the 
revolution which happened thereon, had their original from the 
ambition and aſpiring ſpirit of Antipater, the father of Herod. 
Of his original J have before ſpoken. He having his education 
in the court of Alexander es, and Alexandra his queen, 
who reigned after him, there * wrought himſelf into the good 
liking of Hyrcanus, the eldeſt of their ſons, hoping to riſe by 
his favour when he ſhould come to the crown after his mother, 


But, when Hyrcanus was depoſed, and Ariſtobulus made king 


in his place, theſe meaſures which he had taken for his ad- 
vancement were all broken; and his engagements in them ha- 
ving rendered him ſo obnoxious to Ariſtobulus, as to exclude 
him all proſpect of favour from him, he ſet himſelf with al! 
the craft, which he was ſignally endued with, to repair the 
fortunes of Hyrcanus, and reſtore him again to his crown: in 
order whereto, he treated with Aretas, king of Arabia Petr, 
and engaged him to help him with an army for the accompliſh- 
ing of this deſign, and had, by clandeſtine applications, drawn in 
great numbers of the Jews for the promoting of the fame pu:- 
poſe. But his greateſt difficulty was to excite Hyrcanus himſeli 
to the undertaking: for, being a quiet indolent man, who loved 
caſe more than any thing elte, he had no ambition for reigning. 
and therefore had no inclination to ſtir a foot for the obtatu- 
ing of it. But at length being made believe that his life wa: 
in danger, and that he had nothing to chooſe between reigning 
and dying, if he ſtaid in Judea, he was rouſed up by this ar. 
gument to flee for his ſafety, and put himſelf into the hands of 
Aretas, who, according to his agreement with Antipater, ' 

brought him back into Judea with an army of $0,000 mer, 
and, having there joined the Jews of Hyrcanus's party, gave 
battle to Ariſtobulus, and, gaining an abſolute victory over him, 
purſued him to Jeruſalem, and, entering it without oppolition, 
drove him with all his party to take refuge in the mountain 0! 
the temple, and there beſieged him, where all the prieſts ſto 
by him; but the generality of the people declared for Hyrcanus 


This happened i in the time of their paſſover; whereon Ariitc- 


bulus, wanting lambs and beaſts for the ſacrifices of that hol; 
tolemnity, agreed with the Jews that were among the befiepe: 
to furuiſh him with them for a ſum contracted. But, when the 
had the money let down to.them over the wall, they refuſed to 
deliver the ſacrifices, and thereby impiouſly and ſacrilegiouſſ 
robbed God of that part of his worſhip which was then to hav: 
been performed to him. And at the ſame time they added ar 

otlif! 


* Joſeph. Antiq, lib. 14. c. 2. & de Bello Judaico, lib. x. c. 5. 
d Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 14. c. 3. & de Bello Judaico, lib. I. c. 5. 
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other very heinous wickedneſs to this guiit: for there being 
then at Jeruſalem one Onias, a man of great reputation for the 
ſanctity of his life, who had been thought by his prayers to 
have obtained rain from heaven in a time of drought, they 
brought him forth into the army ; ard, concluding his curſes 
would be as prevalent as his prayers, preſſed him tocurſe Ariſto- 
bulus, and all that were with him. He long refified to hearken 
to them ; but at length, finding no reſt from their importuni- 
ties, he lifted up his hands towards heaven, as ſtanding in the 
midſt of them, and prayed thus, O Lord God, Rector of the 
univerſe, ſince thoſe that are with us are thy people, and they 
that are beſieged in the temple are thy prieſts, 1 pray that 
thou wouldſt hear the prayers of eiche of them agaiuſt the 
other.” Hereon, they that brought him thither were ſo en- 
raged againſt the good man, that they fell upon him with ſtones, 
and ſtoned him to death. But this was foon revenged upon 
them. For * Scaurus being by this time come to Damaſcus 
with a Roman army, Ariſtobulus ſent thither to him, and, by 
the promiſe of 400 talents, engaged him on his fide. Hyrcanus 
oſfered him the like ſum : but Scaurus, looking on Ariſtobu- 
lus as the more ſolvent of the two, and for other reaſons ta- 
king the better liking to him, cheſe to embrace his cauſe be- 
fore the other's ; And Gabinius, by a preſent of 309 talents 
more out of Ariſtobulus's purſe, was induced to do the ſame. 
And therefore they both ſent to Aretas to withdraw, threat- 
ening him with the Roman arms in caſe of refuſal. Whereon, 
Aretas raiſing the ſiege, and marching off towards his own 
country, Ariſtobulus got together all the forces he could, and 
purſued after him, and, having overtaken him at a place call- 
ed Papyrion, overthrew him in battle with a great flaughter, 
in which periſhed many of the Jews of Hyrcanus's party, and 
among them Cephalion, the brother of Antipater. 

About this time ® Pompey himſelf came to Damaſcus, where 
reſorted to him ambaſſadors from all the neighbouring countries, 
eſpecially from Egypt and Judea: for the kings of both theſe 
countries reigning in them by the expulſion of their immediate 
predecellors, thought it their iutereſt to get the Roman power 
on their fide for the maintaining of their uſurpations. For this 
veaſon the ambaſſadors from Egypt preſented Pompey with a 
eroun of gold of the value of 4000 pieces of gold money, and 
thoſe from Jndea © with a vine of gold, of the value of 400 ta- 
lents, which was afterwards depoſited 4 in the temple of Jupiter 
' Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 4. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 5. 5 


b Tolep. ibid. Xiphilin. ex Dionc. 
© Joſeph. ibid. 4 ep 


© Strabo apud Joſeph. Antig. lib. 14. c. 5. Plinius, lib. 37. c. 2. 
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in the capitol at Rome, and there inſcribed as the gift of Alex. 
ander king of the Jews. It ſeems they would not own Ariſto- 
bulus to be king, and therefore did put his father's name upon 
it inſtead of his. While Pompey was in theſe parts, * there 
came to him no fewer than twelve kings to make their court to 
him, and were all ſeen at the ſame time attending upon him. 
But many fortreſſes and ſtrong places in Pontus and Cappa- 
docia ſtill holding out ſor Mithridates, Pompey found it ne- 
ceſſary to march again into thoſe parts to reduce them, which 
having, on his arrival, ia a great meaſure accompliſhed, he 
took up his winter quarters at > Aſpis, in Pontus. Among the 
laces which he reduced, one © called Kann, i. e. Newcaſtle, 
was the ſtrongeſt. There Mithridates had laid a great part ot 
his treaſure, and the beſt of his other effects, as reckoning the 
place impregnable; but it was not ſo againſt the Romans, 
Pompey took the place, and in it all that was there depolited, 
Among other things there found, were the private memoirs ot 
Mithridates, which made diſcovery of many of his tranſactions 
and ſecret deſigns. And there alſo were found his medicinal 
commentaries, * which Pompey cauſed to be tranſlated into 
Latin by Leneus, a learned grammarian, that was a freed man 
of his; and they were afterwards publiſhed by him in that lan- 
guage: for, among many other extraordinary endowments with 
which this prince had accompliſhed himſelf, he was eminently 
{killed in the art of phyſic : and particularly it is to be re- 
marked of him, that he was the author of that excellent alexi- 
pharmical medicine, which from his name is now called Mi- 
thridate, and hath ever ſince been in great uſe among phyſi- 
clans, and is ſo even to this day | 
Pompey having, while he lay at Aſpis, ſettled the affairs of 
the adjacent countries, as well as their circum- 
ſtances would then admit, as ſoon as the ſpring 
began, © returned again into Syria, there to do 
the ſame. For Mithridates being gotten into the kingdom of 
Boſphorus, on the other fide of the Euxine ſea, there was no 
purſuing of him thither by a Roman army but round that ſea, 
a great way about, through many barbarous Scythian nations, 
and ſeveral deſerts, which was not to be attempted without ma- 
nifeſt danger of a total miſcarriage.. And therefore all tha! 
Pompey could do in this caſe f was to order the ſtations of the 
Roman 
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2 Plutarch. in Pompeæio. 

b Plutarch. ibid. 

© Strabo, lib. 12. p. 556. Plutarch. ibid. 
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Roman navy, in ſuch manner, as to hinder all ſupplies of provi- 
ſions and other neceſlaries from being carried to him; which 
having taken full care of, he thought by this method he ſhould 
ſoon break him, and therefore, on his quitting Pontus, à he ſaid 
he had left behind him againſt Mithridates a fiercer enemy than 
the Roman army, that is, famine and the want of all necellaries, 
That which made him fo fond of this march into Syria was * 
a vain and ambitious deſire he had of extending his conquelts 
to the Red ſea. He had formerly, while he commanded firſt in 
Africa, and afterwards in Spain, carried them on to the weſtern 


ocean on both fides of the Mediterranean, and had lately in his 


Albanian war made them reach as far as the Caſpian fea, and 
if he could do the ſame as to the Red fea alſo, he thought it 
would complete his glory. On his coming into Syria, he made 


d Antioch, and © Seleucia on the Orontes, free cities, and d then 


continued his march to Damaſcus, intending from thence © to 


make war upon the Arabians for the carrying on of his vic- 


tories to the Red ſea. But, in his way thither, he made many 
ſtops to examine into the conduct of the princes of thoſe parts, 
and to hear the complaints that were made againſt them. For, 


in the declenſion of the Syrian empire, many petty princes had 


Net up upon its ruins, and had cantdned themſelves in ſeveral 

of it, and exerciſed great tyranny over 
their people, and as great depredations on their neighbours 
round them. Theſe Pompey, as he paſled through the coun- 


try, ſummoned to him, and, on hearing their cauſes, f ſome of 


them he confirmed in their toparchies, under the condition of 
becoming tributaries to the Romans, others he condemned to 
death for their mal-adminiſtrations. But Ptolemy, the fon of 
Menneus, prince of Chalcis, who was the worſt and wickedeſt 
of them all, eſcaped by virtue of his money, For, having made 
himſelf very rich with his oppreſſions upon his people, and his 


plunders upon his neighbours, he preſented Pompey with 


2000 talents, and thereby redeemed both his life and his prin- 
eipality, and contiued in the enjoyment of both a great num- 


ber of years after. 


On Pompey's coming into Cœle-Syria, ? Antipater from Hyr- 


anus, and one Nicodemus from Ariftobulus, addreſſed them- 
ſelves to him about the controverſy that was between theſe two 
4 


. a Plutarcus in Pompeio. | 


brothers, 


d Porphyrius in Græcis Euſebianus Scaligeri. 
x © Strabo, lib. 16. p. 751. Eutropius, lib. 6. 
d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 5 


© Dion Caſſius, lib, 33. Plutarch, in Pompeio. Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 14. 


e. 6 


t Toſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 5. Xiphilin. ex Dione Caſſio. 
= 5 Joſeph, ibid. 
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brothers, each of them praying his patronage to the party from 
which they were delegated, Pompey having heard what was 
ſaid by them on both fides, diſmiſſed them with fair words, or- 
dering that both brothers ſhould appear in perſon before him, 

romiſins, that then he would take full cognizance of the whole 
cauſe, and determine it as Juſtice ſhould direct. At this audi. 
ence Nicodemus did much hurt to the cauſe of his maſter, by 
complaining of the 400 talents which Scaurus, and the 300 
which Gabinius had extorted from him. For this made them 
both to be his ene:n1es, and they being two of the greateſt men 
in the army, next Pompey, he was afterwards influenced by 
them to the damage of the complainant. But Pompey, be- 
ing then intent upon making preparations for his Arabian war, 
could not immediately find leiſure for this matter, and ſoon 
after an occaſion happened, which forced him to lay aſide, for 
the preſent, whatever he had to do in Syria, and march again 
into Pontus ; it was as followeth. 

Before Pompey left Syria in the former year, à there came 
thither to him ambaſſadors from Mithridates out of Boſpho- 
rus with propoſals of peace. They offered in his behalf, that, 
in caſe he might be allowed to hold his paternal kingdom, as 
Tigranes had been, he would pay tribute to the Romans for 
it, and quit to them all his other dominions. To this Pom- 
pey anſwered, that he ſhould then come to him in perſon in the 
ſame manner as Tigranes did. This Mithridates would not ſub- 

it to, but offered to ſend his ſons, and ſome of his princpial 
friends; but this not being accepted of, he ſet himſelf to make 
new preparations for war with as great vigour as at any time 
before. Pompey, having notice hereof, found it neceflary to 
haſten back again into Pontus to watch his proceedings. On 
his arrival thither, b he fixed his reſidence for ſome time at 
Amiſus, the ancient metropolis of that country, and, while he 
continued in that place, practiſed the ſame thing which he had 
before blamed in Lucullus. For he there © ſettled the domi- 
nions of Mithridates into provinces, and diſtributed rewards, as 
if the war had been ended, Whereas Mithridates was then 
{till alive, and with an army about him for the making of a 
terrible invaſion into the very heart of the Roman dominions. 
In the diſtributing of his rewards, d he gave the Leſſer Ar- 
menia, with ſeveral other territories and cities adjoining, to 
Deiotarus, one of the princes of the Galatians, to recompenſe 
him for his adhering to the Roman intereſt durin g all this war, 

and 


* 


* Appian. in Mithridaticis. 

b Plutarch. in Pompeio. 

Plutarch. ibid. Epitome Livii, lib. 102. Strabo. lib. 12. p. 541. 
d Strabo, lib. 12. p. 547+ Lutropius, lib. 6, 
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and honoured him with the title of king of theſe countries, 
whereas before he was * only a tetrarch among the Galatians. 
This is the ſame King Deiotarus, in whoſe behalf Cicero after. 
wards® made one of his orations. And at the tame time © he 
made Archelaus high prieſt of the moon, the great goddeſs 
of the Comanians in Pontus, with fovereign authority over 
the inhabitants of the place, among whom there were no fewer 
than 6000 perſons devoted to the ſervice of the goddeſs. This 
Archelaus was the ſon of that Archelaus d who had the chief 
command of Mithridates's forces in Greece, during his firſt 
war with the Romans; but after that falling into diſgrace with ' 
his maſter, fled to the Romans; and he and his fon havin 
from that time adhered to the Roman intereſt, and done them 
thereby much ſervice in all their wars in Aſia, the father be- 
ing now dead, the ſon, for the reward of both, had this high 
tieſthood of Comana conſerred on him, which made him alſo 
rince of that place, and the territory belonging thereto. He 
is the ſame who afterwards reigned in Egypt, as will be here- 
after related. 5 
While Pompey was thus abſent in Pontus, © Aretas, king of 
Arabia Petrea, took the advantage of it to infeſt Syria, making 
incurſions and depredations upon ſeveral parts of it. This * 


called Pompey back again into that country. In lis way thi- 


ther, marching by the place where the bodies of the Romans 
lay dead, that had been flain in the defeat of Triarius, he bu- 
ried them with & great ſolemnity ; which much ingratiated 
tim with the army, whoſe greateſt diſguſt againſt Lucullus 
Was his having omitted it, when he marched by the ſame 
place ſoon after that defeat. From thence Pompey marched 
into Syria for his carrying on of the Arabian war, according to 
the project above mentioned. 

In the interim h died Mithridates, being driven by his own 
ſon to that hard fate of ſlaying himſelf. Finding no hopes of 


J making 


F * Strabo, lib. 12. p. 547. 
d This oration was ſpoken in behalf of King Deiotarus before ſu- 
lins Cæſar, and is ſtill extant under the title Pro Rege Deiotaro. Galatia 


Was formerly governed by four tetrarchs, of which Deiotarus was now 
me, To his tetrarchy Pompey added his grants without diſpoſſeſſing 


other tetrarchs. But afterwards Deiotarus ſwallowed the other three 
trarchies, and had all Galatia, when Cicero pleaded for him. Strabo, 
| *. 12. P- 567. 8 

Appian. in Mithridaticis. Strabo, lib. 12. p. 558. & lib. 17. p. 796. 
Plutarch. in Sylla. 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 37. 

Plutarch. in Pompeio. 

Plutarch. ibid. a 

* Plutarch. ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 37. Appian, in Mithtidaticis, Ep!» 
tome Livii, lib, 103. L. Florus, lib. 3. c. 5. 
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brothers, each of them praying his patronage to the party from 
which they were delegated, Pompey having heard what was 
ſaid by them on both ſides, diſmitled them with fair words, or- 
dering that both brothers ſhould appear in perſon before him, 

romiſing, that then he would take full cognizance of the whole 
cauſe, and determine it as juſtice ſhould direct. At this audi- 
ence Nicodemus did much hurt to the cauſe of his maſter, by 
complaining of the 400 talents which Scaurus, and the 308 
which Gabinius had extorted from him. For this made them 
both to be his ene:n1es, and they being two of the greateit men 
in the army, next Pompey, he was afterwards influenced by 
them to the damage of the complainant. But Pompey, be- 
ing then intent upon making preparations for his Arabian war, 
could not immediately find leiſure for this matter, and ſoon 
after an occaſion happened, which forced him to lay aſide, for 
the preſert, whatever he had to do in Syria, and march again 
into Pontus ; it was as followeth. 

Before Pompey left Syria in the former year, à there came 
thither to him ambaſſadors from Mithridates out of Boſpho- 
rus with propoſals of peace. They offered in his behalf, that, 
in caſe he might be allowed to hold his paternal kingdom, as 
Tigranes had been, he would pay tribute to the Romans for 
it, and quit to them all his other dominions. To this Pom- 
pey anſwered, that he ſhould then come to him in perſon in the 
ſame manner as Tigranes did. This Mithridates would not ſub- 
mit to, but offered to ſend his ſons, and ſome of his princpial 
friends ; but this not being accepted of, he ſet himſelf to make 
new preparations for war with as great vigour as at any time 
before. Pompey, having notice hereof, found it neceſſary to 
haſten back again into Pontus to watch his proceedings. On 
his arrival thither, “ he fixed his reſidence for ſome time at 
Amiſus, the ancient metropolis of that country, and, while he 
continued in that place, practiſed the ſame thing which he had 
before blamed in Lucullus. For he there © ſettled the domi- 
nions of Mithridates into provinces, and diſtributed rewards, as 
if the war had been ended. Whereas Mithridates was then 
{till alive, and with an army about him for the making of 2 
terrible invaſion into the very heart of the Roman dominions. 
In the diſtributing of his rewards, d he gave the Leſſer Ar- 
menia, with ſeveral other territories and cities adjoining, to 
Deiotarus, one of the princes of the Galatians, to recompenſe 
him for his adhering to the Roman intereſt durin g all this war, 

and 


% 


* Appian. in Mithridaticis, 

b Plutarch. in Pompeio. | | 
Plutarch, ibid. Epitome Livii, lib. 102. Strabo. lib. 12. Þ+ 541. 
4 Strabo, lib, 12. p. 347. Eutrepius, lib. C. 
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> 

and honoured him with the title of king of theſe countries, 
whereas before he was * only a tetrarch among the Galatians. 

This is the ſame King Deiotarus, in whoſe behalf Cicero after. 
wards? made one of his orations. And at the tame time © he 
made Archelaus high prieſt of the moon, the great goddeſs 

| of the Comanians in Pontus, with ſovereign authority over 
| the inhabitants of the place, among whom there were no ferver 
) than 6000 perſons devoted to the lervice of the goddeſs. This 
L Archelaus was the ſon of that Archelaus d who had the chief 
1 command of Mithridates's forces in Greece, during his firſt 
E war with the Romans; but after that falling into diſgrace with 
> his maſter, fled to the Romans; and he and his ſon having 
5 from that time adhered to the Roman intereſt, and done them 
q thereby much ſervice in all their wars in Aſia, the father be- 
r ing now dead, the ſon, for the reward of both, had this high 
n prieſthood of Comana conſerred on him, which made him alſo 
rince of that place, and the territory belonging thereto. He 


0 is the ſame who afterwards reigned in Egypt, as will be here- 

- after related. | 

bt While Pompey was thus abſent in Pontus, Aretas, king of 

5 Arabia Petrea, took the advantage of it to infeſt Syria, making 

Jr incurſions and depredations upon ſeveral parts of it. This“ 

1 called Pompey back again into that country. In lus way thi- 
ic ther, marching by the place where the bodies of the Romans 


b- lay dead, that had been flain in the defeat of Triarius, he bu- 
al ried them with ? great ſolemnity ; which much ingratiated 
ce Him with the army, whoſe greateſt diſguſt againſt Lucullus 


ne was his having omitted it, when he marched by the ſame 
to Place ſoon after that defeat. From thence Pompey marched 
)n into Syria for his carrying on of the Arabian war, according to 
at the project above mentioned. 
he In the interim h died Mithridates, being driven by his own 
ad fon to that hard fate of ſlaying himſelf. Finding no hopes of 
ni- 4 making 
as Strabo, lib. 12. p. 547. 
GY d This oration was ſpoken in behalf of King Deiotarus before ſu- 
F : lins Cœſar, and is ſtill extant under the title Pro Rege Deiotaro. Galatia 
a as formerly governed by four tetrarchs, of which Deiotarus was now 
ns. One, To his tetrarchy Pompey added his grants without diſpoſſeſſing 
Ar- the other tetrarchs. But afterwards Deiotarus ſwallowed the other three 
5 rey and had all Galatia, when Cicero pleaded for him. Strabo, 
* | 12. P 567. 


nie & Appian. in Mithridaticis. Strabo, lib. 12. p. 558. & lib. 17. p. 796. 
yar, pf Plutarch. in Sylla, 
and Dion Caſſius, lib. 35. 
＋ Plutarch. in Pompeio. 
b SNACK. ibid, | 
Plutarch. ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 37. Appiar, in Mitkridaticis, Epi» 
tome Livii, lib, 103. L. Florus, lib. 3. c. * N 
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making peace with the Romans upon any tolerable terms, hv underſt 
a reſolved to make a deſperate expedition, through the way o! improv 
Pannonia and the Trintine Alps, into Italy itſelf, and there al. times, 
ſault them, as Hannibal did, at their own doors. In order here- nion, he 
to, he got many forces together out of the Scythian nation; languag 
for the augmenting of his former army, and lent agents to en- ſo effect 
gage the Gauls to join with him on his approach to the Alps. that altt 
But this undertaking containing a march of above 200 time to 
miles, through all thoſe countries which are now called Tar. his diſce 
taria Crimea, Podolia, Moldavia, Walachia, Tranſylvania, Hun. @ prince 
garia, Stiria, Carintha, Tyrol, and Lombardy ; and over tlie of thoſe 
three great rivers of the Boriſthenes, the Danube, and the Po, never ſu 
the thought hereof ſo frighted his army, that, for the avoiding all his n 
of it, they conſpired againſt him, and made Pharnaces his fon and app! 
their King; whereon finding himſelf deſerted of all, and his them, an 
ſon not to be prevailed upon to let him eſcape elſewhere, he it was w 
retired into his apartment, and, having there diſtributed thrown, , 
poiſon to his wives, his concubines, and daughters that were tai his x 
then with him, he took a doſe of it himſelf, but that not ope- ding of I 
rating upon him, he had recourſe to his ſword to complete the = h 
work; but failing with that, to give himſelf ſuch a wound as enterpriſi 
was ſufficient to cauſe his death, he was forced to call a Gal- own peop 
lic ſoldier unto him, who had then newly broke into the houle, life the R 
to help to diſpatch him, and ſo died after he had lived 72 years, enemy to 
and reigned 60 of them. He dreaded nothing more than tv that he yy 
fall into the hands of the Romans, and be led in triumph by tain the R 
them; and therefore, for the preventing of this, he always car- in All thei 
ried poiſon about him, that, if he could no other way eſcape great as h. 
their hands, he might this way deliver himſelf from them. molt pred 
And the apprehenſion that his ſon might deliver him to Pom- his Taft, 
pey, cauſed that at this time he was ſo eager to diſpatch him- andhis bro 
ſelf. It is commonly ſaid, that the poiſon did not work upon and follow 


him, becauſe he had, by the frequent taking of his Mithridate, oceWons, | 
ſo fortified his body againſt all poiſons, that none could huit his many \ 
him: but this cannot be true; for Mithridate hath no ſuch mentation 
eſſeQ againſt deadly poiſons. Beſides poiſons, according to their treaghery, 
different ſorts, operating different ways, that is, ſome by cor- order heret 
roding, and ſome by inflaming, and others otherwiſe, not any Wives and 
one ſort of medicine can be an unverial antidote againſt all o. found an h: 
them. one or othe 

As to the character of this prince, he was a very extraor!- Vox. IV 
nary perſon, both for the greatneſs of his ſpirit, and the endow- Hnius, 11 
ments of his mind. He was naturally of a great capacity and WintWian, 1; 
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Appia. in Mithridaticis. Dion Caſſius, lib. 37. & L. Florus, lib. ; , WEuculj 
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underſtanding, and had added thereto all manner of acquired 
improvements. For he was learned in all the learning ot thoſe 
tiwes, and although he had 22 ſeveral nations under his domi- 
nion, he * could ſpeak to every one of them in their own proper 
language. And he was of that great ſagacity, and employed it 
ſoo effectually in the obſervation and inſpection of his affairs, 
- that although a great number of plots and con{piracies had from 
- time to time been framed againſt him, none of them eſcaped 
= his diſcovery, excepting that in which he periſhed. He was 
a prince ® of great undertakings, and although he failed in moſt 
& of thoſe wherein he had to do with the Romans, yet his ſpirit 
0, never ſunk with his fortune, but it ever bore him up againſt 
all his miſadventures; and, after his greateſt loſſes, his wiſdom 
MN andapplication always found means in ſome meaſure to repair 
is them, and bring him again upon the ſcene of action; and thus 
he it was with him to the laſt, having always, as often as over. 
ed thrown, Antzus like, riſen up again with new vigour to main- 
re tain his pretenſions. And his laſt undertaking for the inva- 
de- ding of Italy ſufficiently ſhews, that, though his fortune often 
he fortÞbok him, yet his ſtout heart, his courageous ſpirit, and his 
az enterpriſing genius, never did. And had not the treaſon of his 
al- own people atlaſt cut him off, perchance, in the latter part of his 
le, life, the Romans might have found him a much more dangerous 
rs, enemy to them than at any time before. Cicero © ſaith of him, 
to that he was the greateſt of kings next Alexander. It is cer- 
by tain the Romans had never to do with a greater crowned head 
ar- in All their wars. But his vices, on the other hand, were as 
ape great as his virtues. The chiefeſt of them, and which were 
em. molt predominant in him, were his cruelty, his ambition, and 
m- his Inſt, His cruelty was ſhewn in the murder of his mother 
im- and Ris brother, and the great number of his ſons and his friends 
pon andfollowers, which at ſeveral times, and often on very ſlight 
late, OCelions, he had put to death. His ambition was manifeſt by 
nut his many unjuſt invaſions on other mens rights, for the aug- 
ſuch mentation of his dominions, and the moſt wicked methods of 
heir treachery, murder, and perfidiouſneſs, which he often took in 
cor-· order hereto, His luſt 4 appeared in the great number of his 
any wires and concubines, which he had to ſerve it. Wherever he 
U ct found an handſome young woman, he took her unto him into 
one or other of theſe two ſorts, whereby the number of them 
>rdi- Mr. IV. E. became 


ow- Plinius, lib. 7. c. 24. & lib. 25. c. 2. Valerius Maximus, lib. 8. c. 7. 
2 lib. It. c. 2. Aurelius Victor in Mithridate. A. Gellius, 
ine J 0. 17. 
112 
eas Dionem Caſſium, Appianum, L. Florum, Plutarch. alioſque. 
lb.: Lucullo five Academicarum Queſtionum, lib. 1. 
Appian. in Mithridaticis. Plutarch. in Lucullo & Pompeio, aliique. 
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became very great. Some of them he carried with him where. 
ever he went, others he diſperſed into his ſtrong caſtles aud for. 
tified towns, there to be reſerved for his uſe, either when he 
ſhould come that way, or otherwiſe ſhould think fit to ſend for 
them. But, when reduced to any diſtreſs, he always poiſoned 
thoſe whom he could not ſafely carry off, or elſe otherwiſe dil. 
jatched chem: and in the ſame manner in this caſe uſed hi 
ſiſters and his daughters, that none of them might fall into the 
enemy's hands. Ouly d one of his wives, called Hypficratia, al. 
ways accompanied him wherever he was forced to take his fli ght 
For being of a ſtrong body and a maſculine ſpirit, the did cut 
off ner hair, put on wan's apparel, and accuſtomed herſelf t 
the uſe of arms «nd the war horſe, rode always by his ſide i. 
all his battles, and accompanied him in all his expeditions, an: 
in all his flights, eſpecially in the laſt of them, when, after be. 
ing vanquiſhed »y Pompey in the Leſſer Armenia, he made hi: 
dangerous and difficult retreat through the Scythian nation 
into the kingdo of the Cimmerian Boſphorus ; in all whic 
journey ſhe rode by his fide by day, and took care both of hit 
and his orſe at night, doing to him the office of a valet in hi 
lod»i95, and that of a groom in his ſtable ; for which real: 
Mi:hridates took great delight in her, as affording him by tl: 
arte dance the greateſt comfort he had in his calamities; an 
by reaſon of this maſculine ſpirit in her, Mithridates was uſe 
to call her Hypſicrates in the maſculine gender, inſtead of Hy; 
ſicratia. Bur of all his wives, © Stratonice, by reaſon of h: 
extraordinary beauty, was moſt beloved by him, though f 
were no other than a mulician's daughter. Mithridates, in 
decline of his aff:irs, had placed her in a ſtrong caſtle in Pontu 
called Symphorium, where finding herſelf like to be deſerte: 
{he delivered the place to Pompey upon terms of ſafety t: 
herlelf, and alſo for her ſon, which {he had by Mithridates, 
caſe he ſhould happen to fall into the Romans hands; whi: 
Pompey having granted, continued her in poſſeſhon of th 
caſtle, and of molt af the effects in it. Her ſon, called Xiphar: 
was then with his father, while he yet remained 1n Pont! 
Hereon the cruel may, to be revenged on her, carried this 
of his to the opp e of the frith over againſt which t 
caille ſtood, and there {lev him within her view, and leftt 
dead body unburied on the ſtrand. Many of theſe his wir 
and concubines fell into Pompey's hands, during this war, 
his taking the caſtles and fortreſſes where they were kept; 


Plutarch. & Appian. ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 36. & 27. 
b Plutarch. in Pompeio. Valer. Max. lib. 4. c. 6. Eutrop. lib. 6. 
Plutarch. ibid, Appian. in Mithridat, Dion Caſſius, lib. 37. P. 
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it * is remarked of him, to his great honour, that he meddled 
not with any of them, but ſet them home all untouched to their 
parents and friends, who moſt of them were kings or princes, 
or other great men of thoſe eaſtern parts. By thefe many wives 
and concubines he had a great number of ſous and daughters; 
many of his ſons he flew in his difpleaſure, and ſeveral of his 
daughters he poiſoned, when he could not carry them off in 
his flights. However, ſome of them fell into the hands of the 
Romans. b Five of the ſons and two of the daughters Pompey 
carried with him to Rome, and there cauſed them to be led 
before him in his triumph. Next Hannibal, he was the moſt 
terrible enemy the Romans ever had, and their war with him 
was the longeſt of any. The continuance of it, according to 
n was 46 years, according to d Appian 42, according to 
L Florus and Eutropius 40, and according to 5 Pliny 30; 
but according. to the exact truth of the matter, though we 
reekon the beginning of the war, from Mithridates's ſeizing 
Cappadocia (which gave the firſt occaſion for it), from that 
time to the concluding of it in his death, will be no more than 
27 years ; this, for the ſake of a round number, Pliny calls 30, 
and thereby comes neareſt to the truth. 

Pompey, on his coming into Syria marched directly to Da- 
maſcus, with purpoſe from thence to make war upon the Ara- 
blans. On his arrival at that city h the cauſe of Hyrcanus 
and Ariſtobulus was brought to his hearing, and they both 
there appeared in perſon before him, according as he had or- 
dered, and at the ſame time ſeveral of the Jews came thither 
againſt both. Theſe laſt pleaded, © That they might not be 
gaverned by a king; that it had been formerly the uſage of 
their nation to be governed by the high prieſt of the God 
they worſhipped, who, without aſſuming any other title, ad- 
miniſtered juſtice to them, according to the laws and conſtitu- 
tigds tranſmitted down to them from their forefathers; that 
it vas true indeed the two contending brothers were of the ſa- 
cerdotal race; but they had changed the former manner of the 
goyernment, and introduced another form, that they might 
thereby ſubje& the people to {lavery.” Hyrcanus on his 
Part urged, “ That, being the elder brother he was unjuſtly 


| deprived of his birth-right by Ariſtobulus, who having left 
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him only a ſmall portion of land for his ſubſiſtence, had uſurp- 
ed all the reſt from him; and as a man born for miſclitef, prac. 
tiſed piracy at ſea, and rapine and depredation at land, upon 
his neighbours.” And, for the atteſting of what Hyrcanus 
had thus alledged, there appeared about 10co of the principal 
fews, whom Antipater had procured to come thither for that 
purpoſe. Hereto Ariſtobulus anſwered ; * That Hyrcanus was 
put by from the government merely by reaſon of his incap2- 
city to manage it, and not through any ambition of his; that, 
being an inactive ſlothful man, and utterly unfit for the bu- 
ſineſs of the public, le fell into the contempt of the people; 
and that therefore he was forced to interpoſe of neceſſity for 
the preſerving of the government from falling into other hands; 
aud that he bore no other title in the ſtate, than what Alex. 
ander his father had before him.” And for the witnefling o: 
this, he produced ſeveral young gentlemen of the country it 
gaudy and ſplendid apparel, who did not by their dreſs, or bj 
their behaviour, bring 2ny credit to the cauſe of him they ap- 
peared for. Pompey, on this hearing, ſaw far enough into tle 
cauſe, to make him diſapprove of the violence of Ariſtobulu:: 
but, however, he would not immediately determine the cor- 
troverſy, leſt Ariſtobulus, being provoked thereby, might ob- 
ſtru& him in his Arabian war, which he then had his hear: 
much upon. And therefore giving fair words to both bro- 
thers, he diſmiſſed them for the preſent, promiſing that, aſte: 
he ſhould have reduced Aretas and his Arabians, he wou 
come in perſon into Judea, and there ſettle and compo a 
matters that were in difference between them. Ariſteob:.!..;, 
perceiving which way Pompey's inclinations ſtood, went aw?) 
from Damuſcus in an huff, without taking leave, and, return. 
ing into Judea, there armed the country for his defence ; which 
procedure much incenſed Pompey againſt him. 

In the interim he prepared for his war againſt the Arabian: 
Aretas, though he had hitherto contemned the Roman arn:, 
yet when he found them ſo near him, and ready to make inv 
lion upon him with their victorious army, he ſent ambaſſadot 
to make his ſubmiſſion. However Pompey marched to Petr 
the metropolis of his Kingdom ; and, having taken the pl: 
and Aretas in it, he put him into cuſtody, but aſterw irl 
o gain releaſed him on his ſubmitting to the terms require! 
and then returned to Damaſcus. 

On his coming back thither, being informed of the warlis 
preparations which Ariſtobulus was making in Jude, 

march 


F * Piutarch, ia Pompeio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 37. Appian in Mithri 
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« marched into that country againſt him. On his arrival thi. 
ther, be found Ariſtobulus in his caſtle of Alexandrion, which 
was a ſtrong fortreſs, ſituated in the entrance of the country, 
on an high mountain, where it having been built by Alexau= 
der, the father of Ariſtobulus, it tor that reaſon bore his name. 
Pompey there ſent him a meſſage to come down to him, which 
he was very unwilling to obey; but at length, by the per- 
ſuaſion of thoſe about him, who dreaded a Roman war, he 
was prevailed with to comply, and accordingly went down into 
the Roman camp; aud, after having had ſome diſcourſe with 
Pompey about the controverſy between him and his brother, 
returned again into his caſtle; and this he did two or three 
times more, endeavouring, by theſe compliances, to gain Pom- 
pey on his fide, for the deciding in his favour the controverſy 
between him and his brother. But ſtill, for fear of the worſt, 
he was at the ſame time arming all his caſtles, and making all 
other preparations for his defence, in cafe the ſentence ſhould 
go againſt him: which Pompey having received an account of, 
forced him, on his laſt coming down to him, to deliver up all 
his caſtles to him, and to fign orders for this purpoſe, to all 
that commanded in them; which Ariſtobulus being neceſſi- 
tated in this cafe to qo, he grievouſſy reſented the putting of 
this force upon him; and therefore, as ſoon as he was got 
again out of Pompey's hands, he fled to Jeruſalem, and there 
Prepared for war. He being reſolved to retain his Kingdom, 
was aCluated by two contrary paſſions about it, that is, hope 
and fear. When he ſaw any reaſon to hope for Pompey's de- 
termination on his fide, he complimented him with all mauner 
of compliances to gain his favour ; but, when there was any 
cauſe given to make him fear the contrary, he took contrary 
meaſures. And this was what made him act with ſo much un- 
Readineſs through all this whole affair. On this flight of his 
to Jeruſalem, Pompey marched aſter him; and the firſt place 
where he next pitched his camp was at Jericho; and there“ 
he bad the firſt news of the death of Mithridates. It was © 
brought thither to him by ſpecial meſſengers ſent from Pontus 
with letters to him about it. The melſengers coming with 
their ſpears wreathed about with lawe!, which was always 
@ ken of ſame victory or other important advantage gained 
tothe ſtate, the army was greedy to know what it was; and 
Whercas, they being then newly encamped, there was in that 
=. I, 3 SITE place 
ers. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 5. & de ERello Judaico. lib. x. c. 5. Plu- 


Mh. Appian. & Dion Caſſius, ibid. L. Ilorus, lib. 3. C. 3. Strab 
lib. 46. p. 762. 763. : : 5 
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place no tribunal as yet erected for the general, from thence of th 
to ſpeak to them, and it would require ſome time regularly neith: 
to make it up with turfs, laid one upon another, as was their but 2 
nſage where they encamped, for the ſupply of this defect, they Arabi 
upon a ſudden heaped up their pack-ſaddles one upon another, Egyp 
and thereby having made an advanced place, Pompey aſcended and tt 
up upon 1t, and from thence communicated to them, that decay, 
Mithridates, having laid violent hands upon himſelf, was dead, plants 
and that Pharnaces his ſon, having ſeized his Kingdom, ſub. agree: 
Fi mitted that and himſelf to the Roman ſtate; and that there. among 
j fore the war which had ſo long vexed them was now at an With! 
j end: which being very welcome news to the whole army, zz Preſfen 
0 well as to the general, they ſpent the remainder of the day in Tree. 
9 rejoicing for it. all the 
i Joſephus, on his making mention of Pompey's encampang :! ' ay 
9 this time at Jericho, à takes occaſion from thence to tell us, Scam 
. that this city was famous for the balſam there produced, which But th 
1 is the moſt precious of unguents. It Þ is a diſtillation from the ben le 
1 balſam tree, which is a ſhrub that never grows higher tha: ſam tre 
* two or three cubits. About a foot from the ground, it ſpread. {till in 
0 into a great inany ſmall branches, of the bigneſs of a goo!: ſam w] 
| quill. Inciſions being made in them, from thence e diſtilled thc that is 
jt balſam during the months of June, July, and Auguſt. The in. try; tt 
fl ciſions were uſually made with glaſs, a bonning knife, or Alexan 
iharp ſtone, and not with iron. For it is ſaid, d that, if the trc: the Eat 
ſ were wounded with iron, it immediately died: but this wa: by the 
q not true, unleſs the inciſion were made too deep, of which way of 
I there being danger from a ſharp iron knife, for this rea{oi Arabia, 
J only no ſuch knife was made uſe of in this operation. Ply rally gr 
ii tells us, 4 that theſe balſam trees were no where to be founu! Wa 
| 


4 contained about 20 © jugera, and the other not ſo much. Þut } 121 

q now Egypt bath this tree, and Judea none of it. The trut Wd 
1 of that vyh 
1 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 6. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 5. brew W. 
i d See Ray's Herbal, book 31. c. 23. Zori, w. 
* © Hence it is called Opobalſamum, 5. e. the gum or unguent comi fittbus ſo 
1 by diitiliation from the balſam tree; for balſamum properly ſignifch gy phy1 


the balſam tree, and opobalſamum the unguent dittilling from it: fo 
"Orcs, in the Greek language, ſignifieth any gum, juice, or liquor, di. 
ting from any tree, or from e ſcwhere. 

4 Plinius, lib. 12. c. 25. 

© Pliny had this from Theophraſtus, but doth not rightly render!“ 
for v hat he reuders by the Latin word jugera is in the Greek of The. 
Phraſtus TAJ. But the Latin jugerum contains two Greek Nh: tt 
Greck * οο Contains 100 feet ſquare, that is tc feet broad and 1. 
ect long; but the Latin ingerum contains two Greek x put to 
ther, for it is 100 feet broad and 20 ſect long; ſo that 20 Greek mn» 


dont ain only 10 Latin jugsra. 
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of the matter, as Bellonius and Proſper Alpinus tell us, is, 
neither Judea nor Egypt is the natural country of theſe trees, 
but Arabia the Happy. Their argument for it is, that in 
Arabia the Happy they grow naturally, but not fo iu judea or 
Egypt, where they never grow, but as cultivated in gardens z 
and that in Egypt the beſt cultivation cannot Keep them from 
decay, ſo that they are forced frequently to fetch thither new 
ants from Arabia. And what we have from Joſephus is 
agreeable hereto. For he tells us (Antiq. lib. 8. c. 2.) that, 
among other valuable things which the queen of Sheba brought 
with her from Sieba (which was in Arabia the Happy), to 
preſent King Solomon with, one- was a root of the balſam 
tree. And from this root, it is moſt likely, were propagated 
all the other balſam trees that afterwards grew in Judea ; and 
| Hank being found the proper-it ſoil for them, it thenceforth 
ecame the ſole place where they were found in that country. 
But the gardens in which they were there cultivated havin 
been long ſince deſtroyed, there are now no more of ti oſe bal- 
ſam trees to be found in Judea. But there are many of them 
ſtill in Egypt; and from thence and Arabia comes all the bal- 
fam which is now brought into theſe weſtern parts. But all 
that is brought from Egypt is not the produce of that coun- 
try ; the greater part of 1t 1s brought thither from Arabia to 
Alexandria, and from thence to us ; but now, I underſtand, 
the Eaſt India company import it to us directly from Arabia 
by the way of the Red fea. When it came to us only by the 
way of Egypt, it was imported thither from Mecca, a city in 
Arabia, not far from the country where the balſam tree natu- 
rally grows; and hence phyſicians, in their preſcriptions, call 
WBalſamum e Mecca, that is, the balſam of Mecca. But in 
ohr apothecaries ſhops it is here called the Balm of Gilead; 
Which name is given it, upon ſuppoſition that the balm whicl. 
is laid in ſcripture to come from Gilead was the ſame with 
that which is now ſaid to come from Mecca, But the He- 
brew word, in the original text, which we tranſlate balm, 15 
Sori, which the Rabbis interpret to mean any gum of the ro- 
findus fort. In ® Jeremiah it is mentioned as a drug which 
the phyſicians uſed, and in Genefis it is ſpoken of as one of 
E volt precious products of the land of Canaan ; and in botl 
& ſaid to be from Gilead. If this Zori of the Hebrew text 
Ihe ſame with the balſam of Mecca, it will prove the balſam 
tic to have been in Gilead long before it was planted in the 
gandens of Jericho, and alſo before the queen of Sheba brought 
root of it to King Solomon which Joſephus a.entions. For 
E 4 the 
d Chap. xxxvli. 25. & XIiii. 2. 


„28 


chap. viii. 22. & xlvi. 2. 
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the Iſmaelites traded with it from Gilead to Egypt, when Jo. 
ſeph was ſold to them by his brethren, and Jacob ſent a preſen 
of it to the ſame Joſeph, as a product of the land of Canaan, 
when he ſent his other ſons to him into Egypt to buy corn, 
It ſeems moſt likely to me, that the Zori of Gilead, which we 
render in our Engliſh Bible by the word balm, was not ti 
ſame with the balſam of Mecca, but only a better ſort of tur. 
pentine then in uſe for the cure of wounds and other diſeaſes. 
From Jericho Pompey led his army to Jeruſalem. On hi: 
approach thither, Ariſtobulus, repenting of what he had done, 
went out to Pompey, and endeavoured to reconcile matter 
with him, by promiſing a thorough ſubmiſſion, and alſo a fun 
of money, ſo the war might be prevented. Pompey, acceptin; 
the propoſal, ſent Gabinius, one of his lieutenants, with: 
body of men to receive the money. But, when he came to Je. 
ruſalem, he found the gates ſhut againſt him, and no money t 
be had; but was told from the walls, that thoſe within woul: 
not ſtand to the agreement: whereon Pompey, not bearing t: 
be thus mocked, clapped Ariſtobulus (whom he retained wit. 
him) in chains, and marched with the whole army direQly fa 
Jeruſalem, It was, by reaſon of its ſituation, as well as its for. 
tifications, a very ſtrong place, and might have held out lon; 
againſt him, but that they were divided within among then 
ſelves. That party which was for Ariſtobulus were for de 
tending the place, eſpecially by reaſon of the indignation wit! 
which they were moved at Pompey's making their king a pt! 
ſoner. But thoſe who favoured the cauſe of Hyrcanus we 
for receiving Pompey into the city; and they being the greate 
number, the other party retired into the mountain of ti: 
temple, and having broken down the bridges over the dec 
ditches and valleys that ſurrounded it, reſolved there to malt 
tain themſelves. Whereon Pompey, being received into .. 
city by the other party, ſet himſelf to beſiege the place. Me! 
of the ſacerdotal order ſtuck by the cauſe of Ariſtobulus, ai: 
were ſhut up with thoſe that ſeized the temple for the ſuppa 
of it. But the generality of the people were on the other ſide 
and Hyrcanus, at the head of them, ſupplied Pompey with 
neceſſaries within his power for the carrying on of the ficy: 
The north fide of the temple being obſerved to be the weaks 
part of it, Pompey there began his approaches. At firit, !: 
offered the beſieged terms of peace; but, theſe being rejecle 
he forthwith began, with the utmoſt vigour, to preſs the plac 
And, for this purpoſe, having gotten from Tyre batter! 
rams, and all other engines of war proper for a ſiege, ey 
Ie 
# Joſe nh. Antig. Ub. 14. c. 7. & de Bello Jucaico, lib, 1. c. 5, F 
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lied them with the beſt {kill and the utmoſt diligence he was 
able for the ſpeedy forcing of the place. However, it held out 
three months, and would have done ſo much longer, and per- 
chance would at laſt have neceſſitated the Romans to have raiſed 
the ſiege, had. it not been for the ſuperſtitious rigour with 
which the Jews obſerved their Sabbath. Formerly it had been 
carried ſo high, à that they would not defend their lives on 
that day, but, if then aſſaulted, would rather patiently yield 
their throats to be cut than ſtir an hand 1n their own defence. 
But, the miſchief and folly of this being ſufficiently made ap- 
pear in what they ſuffered from it in the firſt beginnings of 
the Maccabean b wars, it was then determined, that a neceſſary 
defence of a man's life was not within the prohibition of the 
fourth commandment. But this being underſtood to hold good 
oply againſt a direct and immediate ailault, but not againſt any 
antecedent preparative leading thereto, it reached nof, in their 
7 to the allowing of any work to be done on that day 

r the preventing or deſtroying the worſt deſigns of miſchief, 
till they came to be actually executed againſt them. Al- 


though, therefore, they vigorouſly defended themſelves on the 
Sabbath day, when aſſaulted, yet they would not then ſtir an 
hand either for the hindering of the enemies works, or the 


deſtroying of their Engines, or obſtructing their erecting of 
them, as they did on other days. Which Pompey perceiving, 
ordered, that no aſſault ſhould be made upon them during their 
Sabbaths, but that thoſe days ſhould be employed wholly in 
earrying on their works, and in erecting and fitting their 
engines in ſuch manner, as they might beſt do execution in 
the next days of the week following; in all which attempts, 
the beſieged never giving them any obſtruction on thoſe Sab- 
daths, for fear of breaking their law, the Romans obſervin 

We order mentioned, took the advantage hereof, and by this 
Means filled up the ditches with which the temple was forti- 
hed, brought forward their engines of battery, and placed them 
tg the beſt advantage without any oppoſition, and were there- 
by enabled to play them ſo effectually, that, having at length 
beaten down a great ſtrong tower, which drew a great part of 
the adjoining wall with it into the ſame ruin, a breach was 
made large enough for an aſſault, which Cornelius Fauſtus, 


the ſon of Sylla, who had his ſtation next it, immediately 


Wpunting, drew the reſt of the army after him; who, on their 
6 thus 
F 1 Maccabees ii. 32—38, 

di Maccabees ii. 41. 


J Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 8. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 5. Strabo, 
BB, 16. p. 762. 763. Dion Caſſius, lib, 37. | 
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thus entering the place, made a dreadful {laughter of thoſe 
whom they found within, ſo that it is reckoned no leſs than 
12,cc0 of them fell in this carnage ; and none acted more 


cruelly herein than the Jews of the contrary faction did again 


their own brethren. Amongſt all this ſcene of dreadful de. 
ſtruction, it is remarked, à that the prieſts that were then in 
the temple went on with the daily ſervice of it, without being 
deterred either by the rage of their enemies or the death 0 
their friends, chooſing rather to loſe their lives amidſt the 
ſwords of the prevailing adverſary, than deſert the ſervice ot 
their God; and many of them, while they were thus employed 
at this time, had their own blood mingled with the blood of 
the ſacrifices which they were offering, and fell themſelves, by 
the {words of their enemies, a ſacrifice to their duty; which 
was an inſtance of ſteady conſtancy much admired by Pompey 
himſelf, and is ſcarce any where elſe to be thoroughly paralleled, 
Among the priſoners was one Abſolom, a younger ſon of Join 


Hyrcanus, who, having been contented to hve in a private 
coiidition under Alexander Janneus his brother, had the bene- 


fit of his protection, and hitherto had never meddled with any 
public buſineſs. But, having married his daughter to Aril- 
tobulus, this now engaged him in his faction. Thoſe pri. 
ſoners who were found to have been the incendiaries of tl: 
war, Pompey cauſed to be put to death, and among them, 
molt likely, this Abſolom was one: for after this we hear n 
more of him; and, ſince he was the father-in-law of Ariſto— 
bulus, no doubt he was one of the chief among thoſe that ad- 
hered to his faction. | 

And thus, after a ſiege of three months, was the temple 0! 


Jeruſalem taken by the Romans, in the end of the firſt year 0 


the 179th olympiad, Caius Antonius and M. Tullius Cicero be. 
ing then conſuls at Rome, about the time of our Midſummer, 
and on the day which the Jews kept as a ſolemn ® faſt for the, 
taking of Jeruſalem, and the tame temple with it, by Nebuchad- 
nezzar,king of Babylon. As foon as the Romans had thus nia: 
themſelves maſters of the place, Pompey, with ſeveral others 
the chief commanders of the army accompanying him, went u 
into it, and, not contenting themſelves with viewing the oute 
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bd "That the temple was now taken on the day of a ſolemn faſt is aich 
not only by jqoſepnus in the places laſt above cited, but alſo by Str" 


lib. 16. p. 763. The faſt for the taking of Teruſalem by Nebuchadnes:? 


was cn the vinth day of their month Tamuz (2 Kings Xxv. 31.) wil 
uluaiiy falls about the time of dur Midfummer, ſooner or later, accois 


ng as their intercal-tions happen ; but, in their preſ:nt Kalendar!“ 9 


trauſlated to the 18th of that month. 
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hurts, * cauſed the moſt ſacred parts of the temple itſelf, to be 
ened unto them, and entered not only into the holy place, 
It alſo into the holy of holies, where none were permitted by 
ir law to enter, but the high prieſt only once in a year, on 
eir great day of expiation : which was a profanation offered 
s holy place, and the religion whereby God was there wor— 
Wpped, which the Jews were exceedingly grieved at, and 
Wot grievoully reſented beyond all elſe that they ſuffered in 
Ws war. Though Pompey found, in the treaſurics of the 
ple, b 2000 talents in money, beſides its utenſils, and other 
ng of great value there laid up,“ yet he touched nothing 
© Ball this, but left it all entire, for the ſacred uſes to which it 
devoted, without the leaſt diminution of any part : and, 
next day after, ordered the temple to be cleanſed, and the 
ne ſervice to be there again carried on in the ſame manner 


= 
1 


Wormerly. However, this did not explate for his profana- 
of God's holy temple, and the impiety of which he made 
elf guilty thereby. Hitherto he had found wonderful ſuc- 
in all his undertakings, but in this act it all ended. For 
4 Weby having drawn God's curſe upon him, he never proſper- 
Matter. This over the Jews was the laſt of his victories. 
ac his concluding this war, he demoliſhed the walls of Je- 
Iv alem, and then reſtored Hyrcanus to the office of high prieſt, 
made him alſo prince of the country, under the payment 
ribute to the Romans, but would not allow him to wear a 
em, or to extend his borders beyond the old limits of Ju- 
| ann. For he deprived him of all thoſe cities which had been 
en from the Cœle-Syrians and Phœnicians by his prede- 
rs. Gadara (which was one of them) having been lately 
royed by the Jews, he ordered to be rebuilt, at the requeſt 
emetrius his freed man and chief favourite, who was a 
pe of that place; and then, having added that and all the 
of thoſe cities to the province of Syria, d he made Scaurus 
oe: dent of it, and, leaving him there with two legions to 
ep the country in order, returned towards Roine, carrying 
with him Ariſtobulus, with Alexander and Antigonus, his two 
, and two of his daughters, as captives to be led before him 
Pis triumph. But Alexander, while on the journey thither, 
Nee his eſcape, and returned into Judea, where he raiſed new 


bles, as will be in its due place related. 


4 In 

"8 ofeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 8. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 5. L. lo- 
i. 3. c. 5. Taciti Hiſt. lib. 5. c. 5. 

oleph. 4ntiq. lib. 14. c. 8. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 5. Cice- 
Tem Oratione pro Flacco. 

oſecph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 8. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 5. 
WAppian. in Syriacis, & de Bel is Civilibus, lib. 5. Joicph. Antid. 


» 


Ude 14. C. ö. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 5. 
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PART II. 


Ina this ſame year, of Attia the wife o Oftavius, and dau zh. 
ter of Julia, the filter of Julius Cœſar, was born Octavius Cz. 
ſar, who, being adopted by his uncle Julius, ſucceeded binn 
his eſtate and power; and being afterwards, by the name qc 
Auguſtus, made ſupreme commauder of the Roman empire, go. 
verned it with great felicity, and thorough peace, whe:, Chrill, 
the Prince of peace, aud Saviour of the world, was, by takin 
our nature upon him, born into it. Suetonius tells us, in hi; 
life of Auguſtus (chap. 94.), and quotes for it the authority 
of Julius Marathus, O who was a freed-man of Auguſtus“, 
and wrote his life, That a few months before the birth of thi, 
great emperor, there was an oracle given out, and then mad: 
public, that nature was at that time producing a king, wi; 
ſhould govern the Roman empire; at which the ſenate bein; 
terrifizd, for the preventivg of it, made a decree, that no mal: 
child born that year, ſhould be brought up; but that ſuch d 
the ſenators as had then pregnant wives, hoping each of them tha 
that oracle might be fulfilled in his family, took care that ih 
decree was never carried into the treaſury ; and thereſon 
through want of being there regiſtered, received, and laid u 
among the public records of the ſtate, it loſt its force, and ha 
none effect. If this oracle were typically fulfilled in the birt. 
of Auguſtus, it was ultimately and really ſo only in the bitt 
of Chriſt, the ſpiritual King and Saviour of the whole word 
the time whereof was then approaching. | 

Pompey, coming to Amiſus in Pontus, on his return fron 
Syria, © had the body of Mithridates there ſent to him fron 
Pharnaces, with many gifts to procure his favour, The gift 
Pompey received; but as to the body, d looking on the enn 
ty to be dead with the perſon, he offered no indi goity to it, bu! 
giving him the honour due to ſo great a king, generouſly 0: 
dered his corpſe to be carried to Sinope, to be there buric 
among the ſepulchres of his forefathers, in the ancient buri 
place of the Kings of Pontus, adding ſuch expences ſor the fi 
neral as were necellary for the tolea:nizing of it in a ro): 
manner. On this his laſt coming into Pontus, © he took in! 
the remaining fortreſſes and caſtles that had been there hel 
for Mithridates. For, although they that had the comma 
of them ſaw all loſt on the death of Mithridates, yet they d 
ferred the ſurrendering of them till Powpey hiaifeif ſnould at 
rive, that, putting all immediately iuto his hands, they mig 

1. 
Suctonius in Auguſto, c. 4. & 5. A. Gelllus, lib. 15. c. 7. 
Suctonius, ibid. c. 79. 

ion Celljus, lib. 37, Plutarch. in Pompeio. 

Dion & Plutarchus, ibid, Appian, in Mitttidaticis. 
Appian. ibid. 
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not be made anſwerable for the embezzlements of under of- 
ficers. In ſome of theſe caſtles he found vaſt riches, eſpecial- 
ly at Telaura, where was the chief wardrobe or {torehouſe 
of Mithridates. For therein were 2000 cups made of the 
ony:: ſtone, and ſet in gold, with ſuch a vaſt quantity of all 
ſorts of plate, houſehold goods, and furniture, and alto of all 
manner of rich accoutrements for war, both for man and horſe, 
that the queſtor or treaſurer of the army was 3o days in taking 
aninventory of them. 

After this a Pompey having granted to Pharnaces the king- 
dom of Boſphorus, and declared him a friend and ally of the 
Roman people, he marched into the province of Aſia, proper- 
ly fo called, and there put himſelf into winter-quarters in the 
city of Epheſus. While he lay there, he diſtributed rewards 
to his victorious army, giving to each private ſoldier 1500 
drachms, and proportionably more to all the officers, according 
as they were in higher or lower poſts of command in the army: 
on which occaſion he expended, out of the ſpoils taken in this 
War, 16, ooo talents, and yet reſerved b 20,0c0 talents more 
to be carried into the public treaſury at Rome in the day of 
his triumph; and, to make this as glorious as he could, was 
what he had now a main view to. * 

On Pompey's having leſt Syria, © Aretas, king of Arabia 
Petrea, began again to be troubleſome to that 
province; whereby Scaurus was there involved 1 Anno 62. 
1 . . yrcanus II. 2. 
ing new war with him, and, having marched 
tog far after him into that deſert country, he fell into difficul- 
ties for want of proviſions and other neceſſaries. Out of theſe 
he vas extricated by the aſſiſtance of Hyrcanus and Antipa- 
ter; for the former ſupplied him out of Judea with all that he 
wanted ; and the other, by going in an embaſſy to Aretas, in- 
duged him to buy his peace of Scaurus for 300 talents of ſil- 
Very which was much to the ſatisfaQion of both. After this 
Seaprus being recalled, 4 Marcius Philippus was made preſi- 


K dent of Syria in his room. 


Pompey having ſpent his winter at Epheſus in the manner 


| ag pentioned, e in the ſpring he paſſed from thence through 
the illes into Greece, and from thence to Brunduſium in Italy, 
ang ſo on to Rome; where having, in an oration to the ſenate, 
| _ td them, that he had waged war with 22 kings, and 


that 
1 


Dion in Pompeio. Plutarch. lib. 27. & Appian. ibid. 
5 Plutarch. in Pompeio. 


Joſepb. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 9. & de Pello Tudaico, lib. r. c. 6. 
4 Appian. in Syriacie. ; 


* _— in Pompeio, Appian. in Mithridaticis, Dion Caſſius, 


Oroſius, lib. 6. c. 6, 


458 CONNECTION OF THE NISTORY OF ART. 
that whereas he had found the Proper Aſia the utmoſt province 


of the Roman empire, he had made it à to be the middle 


it, by reaion of the many provinces which he had conquere: 
beyond it, a triumph was decreed him for theſe viQories ; bu 


defiring to take it on b his birth-day, which was paſt for ti 


year, he deferred it till that day ſhould come about again th 
next year after. 1 

When being 45 years old, © he ſolemnized this triumph 50 
two days together with great pomp and glory, wherein wer 
led before him 324 of the nobleſt captives, among which wer: 
Ariftobulus, king of Judea, and his fon Antigonus, Oltiace; 
king of Colchos, Tigranes, the ſon of Tigranes king of Arme. 
nia, and five ſons and two daughters of Mithridates's, It © w:: 
peculiar to this triumph of his, that, on his entering the cap; 
tol, he did not, as © other triumphers uſed to do, put any e 
his captives to death, neither did he, after his triumph wx 
over, leave any of them in priſon, excepting only Ariſtobulu 
and Tigranes ; all the reſt he ſent home into their reſpeCiy: 
c/-i.ntries at the expences of the public. Hitherto Pompe 
had ſhined in great honour above all elſe of his time, and ha. 
wonderful ſucceſs in all his undertakings, for which he d- 
ſervedly had the name of Magnus, i. e. The Great, But at 
ter this he ſunk in his character and in his power, till at lens! 
he fell to nothing, and died by vile and murderous hands in 
ſtrange land, where he wanted the honour of a funeral. h. 
what fact he drew this curſe upon him, I have already {hew! 
and therefore, in this triumph, the glory of this great man en 
ing, I ſhall with 1t here end this book. 


Plinius, lib. 7. c. 26. L. Florus, lib. 3. c. 5. This was not th: 
true, or at any time after. For Proper Aſia was never made the mid«. 
of the Roman empire. Beyond the Tigris it was never extended ea} 
ward, but at this time it reached weſtward as far as the Atlantic oces 
and from thence to Proper Aſia was no more than double the dittan: 
of the Tigris from that province. 

b 1. e. Pridie Calend. Octob. Plin. lib. 7.c. 26. & lib. 37. c. 2. 

© Plutarchus, Appianus, & Dion Caſſius, lib. 37. Plinius, lib. -. c.: 
& lib. 37. c. 2. Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 40. 

d Appian. in Mithridaticis. 

© Joſeph. de Beilo Judaico, lib. 7. C. 24. 

t Videas de hac re verba Plutarchi in Pompe'o. 
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9 THE HISTORY 


OF 


HE JEWS axp NEIGHBOURING NATIONS, 
ti 


& 
1 | 
We Declenſion of the Kingdoms of ISRAEL and JUDAH, 
” to the Time of CARIST. 


FROM 


1 BOOK VII. 


OM PEV, Craſſus, and Julius Cæſar, à having entered 
into a confederacy for the ſupporting of 
euch other in all their pretenſions upon the 
Reman ſtate, thereby ingroſſed in a manner 
the whole power of it, and divided it among themſelves; which 
laid the firſt foundation of thoſe civil wars which afterwards 
broke out between Pompey and Ceſar, and at length ended in 
the deſtruction of the old Roman government, by changing it 
from a republic to a monarchy, under which that empire ſunk 
byw#quicker degrees than it had before riſen. As long as Craſ- 
tus lived, he balanced the matter between the other two ; but, 

Mer his death, neither of them being contented with a part, 
|: each 


WP] 


Anno 60. 
Hyrcanus II. 4. 


utarch. in Pompeio Craſſo, Julio Ceſare, & Lucullo. Suetonius, 


lid. x. C19. Appian, de Bellis Civilibus, lib. a. Dion Caſſius, lib. 37. 
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each contended to have the whole. One of them could no: 
bear an equal, nor the other a ſuperior. And, through this 
ambitions humour, and thirſt after more power in theſe two 
men, the whole Roman empire being divided into two oppo- 
ſite factions, there was produced hereby the moſt deſtructive 
war that ever afflicted it. And the like folly too much reigns 
inall other places. Could about thirty men be perſuaded to live 
at home in peace, without enterpriſing upon the rights of each | 
other, for the vain glory of conqueſt, and the enlargement of #hgle fi 
power, the whole world might be at quiet; but their am— 
bition, their follies, and their humour, leading them conſtant. 
ly to encroach upon and quarrel with each other, they in- 
volve all that are under them in the miſchiefs hereof, and 
many thouſands are they which yearly periſh by it. So 
that it may almoſt raiſe a doubt, whether the benefit which 
the world receives from government be ſufficient to make 
amends for the calamities which it ſuffers from the fol- 
lies, miſtakes, and mal-adminiſtrations of thoſe that manage 


its 


At this time flouriſhed Diodorus Siculus, the famous 
Greek hiſtorian. ® He was born at Agyrium 1n Sicily, from 
whence he had the name of Siculus, 2. e. the Sicilian. He 
was the author of the general hiſtory, called his Bibliotheca. 
He was 39 years in the collecting and writing of it, and em-! 
ployed ſo much diligence, pains, and expence herein, that he 
travelled over moſt of the countries whoſe affairs are treated 
of in this hiſtory, that ſo he might with the greater accuracy 
write of them. And, for this purpoſe, © he tells us, he went 
into Egypt in the firſt year of the 180th olympiad, which was 
the 60th before Chriſt, the very year of which we now treat; 
Ptolemy, ſurnamed Dionyſius Neos, or the new Bacchus, 
then reigning there. This Bibliotheca contained 40 books, 
of which only 15 are now remaining, excepting ſome few frag- 
ments and abſtracts out of the reſt, which are preſerved in the 
works of other writers. It begins from the ancienteſt date 
times, and was continued down to this year. The five fir 
books are ſtill entire, but the five next are all wanting; the 
other 10 ſtill remaining are the xoth, the 11th, and ſo on to the 
20th incluſive, with which all that is now extant of this au- 
thor ends, in the year of the building of Rome 452, M. Livius his 


* Diodorvs, lib. 1. pars 1. & 2, $Mareti 


Denter and M. Emilius Paulus being then conſuls. Of the err 

10 2% 

N ff} Nec quenquam jam ferre poteſt, Cæſarve priorem, Pompeius“ | de 

R458 parem., Lucan. lib. 1. v. 125. 1 arch 

1 d Voſſium de Hiſt, Græcis, lib. 2. c. 3. toniu 
if 
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o: ther 25 books we have nothing now left us, but the fragments 
iz Ad abſtracts which I have mentioned. Had they been all 
o entire, ſo valuable an hiſtory would have been very accept- 
o- 4 to the learned. The five firſt books, though they have 
ve great intermixture of fable, yet contain many valuable par- 
ns Mgplars of true antiquity, which give much light to the holy 
ve Jemptures ; and the next five would have yielded much more, 
ch had they been ſtill extant; and for this reaſon the loſs of 
of fe five is more to be lamented than that of all the other 
m- This author lived to a very great age, for he continued 
nt. fon to che middle of the reign of Auguſtus. 
in- . time for which Marcius Philippus was appointed to 
and ern Syria being expired, Lentulus Marcellinus was ſent 
So Sram Rome to ſucceed him. Both of them had a great deal 
nich oefffouble created them by the Arabs, who being a thieviſh 
are — people, living moſtly upon rapine and plunder, much 
fol. ted that province during the time in which they govern- 
ed 

nage | 

f ylius Ceſar, being this year conſul at Rome, b forced Bi- 
ion; Ms, his colleague, to quit to him all the ad- 
om Wſtration and power of the government, 1 RY oy: 

He Wih he managed with great application and "0" 


1cc2, Alles for the advancement of his own intereſt. In order here- 
em. ton he raiſed vaſt ſums of money, by admitting foreign ſtates 


it he alliance with the Romans, and by granting to foreign 
eatel the confirmation of their crowns. Aud thus he extort- 
der om Ptolemy Auletes only near 6900 talents, That king 


went Mg only a conteſted title to the crown of Egypt, of which 
h waz he Was now in poſſeſſion, he needed a declaration of the Roman 
treat; in bis favour, for the confirming and ſtrengthening of 
chus n that kingdom: for the procuring of this he paid unto 
\ooks, the ſum mentioned: and by theſe and ſuch like methods, 
frag- Bg n aſſed that treaſure and wealth, which enabled him for 
— +; bis ter- undertakings; and therefore, from hence we may 
oft o[lateÞe original of all his power. His next ſtep hereto was, 
1 artbe Peured by a decree of the people, d that, when the year of 
«11,008 nſulſhip ſhould be expired, he ſhould have Illyricum and 
the Gauls, that is, the Ciſalpine and the Tranſal pine, for 
govince, to govern it as proconſul, for five years. He had 
him an army of four legions to carry with him into 
ernment, and, from his entering on it, begins the hiſ- 
his commentaries. a 
F. IV. F 
ian. in Syriacis, 

"EWtzrchus in Ceſare. 


A. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 38. 


toagius in Julio Cæſare, e. 54. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 38. 


'SMarchus in Cæſare. 
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A. Gabinius, the ſame who hath been above mentioned a. 
one of Pompey's lieutenants in the Mithridati 
Anno 55. war, being made conſul for the enſuing year, 
nt che obtained, by the means of Clodius, then tribun 
of the people, to have the province of Syria aſſigned to him. 
This b Clodius was of the noble family of the Claudii, 
young gentleman of great parts, and of a very bold and enter. "hi 
priſing genius, but exceſſive lewd, Lucullus having marriz 
one of his fiſters, he accompanied him in his Mithridatic war 
but, having loſt his favour by his miſdemeanours, eſpecially: 
being diſcovered to have corrupted his own ſiſter, the wife 4 
that general, he could not obtain under him ſuch a poſt as 
expected ; at which being diſpleaſed, to work his revenge, | 
ſet himſelf to corrupt the army, and was the main author 
that mutiny in it againſt Lucullus, which made his laſt can 
paign in that war wholly ineffectual; for which being forc: 
to get out of the reach of Lucullus, he fled into Cilicia, whe 
Marcius Rex, then governor of that province, made him | 
admiral; but, being vanquiſhed by the pirates of that coz 
againſt whom he was ſent, and taken priſoner by them, al 
ſent to Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to ſupply him with a ſum ul 
money for the paying of his ranſom ; but Ptolemy being a | £ 
gardly, ſordid prince, ſent him only two talents, which the? aan 
rates deſpiſing, rather choſe to releaſe Clodius for nothing, t. 
take ſo mean a ranſom for him. On his return to Rome, 
there followed his lewd way of living, and, having corrupt mn 
two others of his filters, and alſo Pompeia, Cæſar's wife, i teꝝ 
endeavoured, under the diſguiſe of woman's apparel, to cot 
to her into Cæſar's houſe, while the chief women of Rg bc 
were there celebrating ſacred myſteries, at which no man s lat 
to be preſent, he was for theſe crimes brought to a pu icon 
trial, in which Cicero was one of the witneſſes againſt ht . w. 
but, by bribing the judges with great ſums of money, rhagy doth 
eſcaped the puniſhment he deſerved. After this, procu ald en 
himſelf to be adopted by a plebeian, he thereby renounced chen 
nobility, and got to be choſen tribune of the people, and, Mig in 
that office, very much diſturbed the Roman ſtate ; and, thi reten 
might gain Gabinius the conſul to be on his fide, who was M idati“ 
together as wicked as himſelf, he procured that this pro invo 
of Syria was aſſigned him by the ſuffrages of the people, * 4 
accordingly at che end of the year he departed thither. | , | 


thi 


* Cicero in Orationibus pro Domo ſua, & pro P. Sextio, & de I! 


118 Conſularibus. Plutarch. in Cicerone. 
1 


D T3 12 h 8 P 2 * . Fo K 8 vs 
> utarch. in Fompelo, Cæſare, Catone Uticenſi, Cicerone, 
vo. Dion Caſſius, lib. 35—40, | 
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after this, Clodius, reſolving to make uſe of his office for 
revenging of himſelf, firſt on Ptolemy, King of Cyprus, for 


All 

wh finding him money enough to pay his ranſom, and alſo on Ci- 
um „for giving evidence againſt him in his laſt trial, fully ef- 
m. ed both. For, firſt, he cauſed a decree to paſs the people, 
1, for ſeizing the kingdom of Cyprus, the depoling of Ptolemy 
ter. king of it, and confiſcating all his goods, without any uſt 
rris "aſe for the ſame. This b“ Ptolemy was a baſtard ſon of Pto- 
wa Jemy Lathyrus, and brother of Ptolemy Auletes, King of 
ly: Egypt, and, on the death of his father, ſucceeded him in this 
fer hd. He was in his manners altogether as vile and vicious 
15 | Apis brother; but, being withal exceedingly niggardly and 
e, id, he had amaſſed great wealth; and to gain all this, was 
ort chief motive which induced the Roman people to concur 
can wth Clodius for his ruin. And it is truly © reckoned one of 
forc: MiWanjuſteſt acts that the Romans to this time ever did. For 
whe Bile my had been admitted as a friend and ally of the Roman 
m i le, and had never offended them, or done them any hurt 
co aWſpleaſure, whereby to deſerve this uſage from their hands: 
m, all was done merely out of a greedy and rapacious defire 
um Wl : xe what he had. The only ſhew of juſtice for it was, that 
an Fander, late king of Egypt, dying at Lyre, as hath been 
the | Mie mentioned, did, by his laſt will and teſtament, leave the 
c, i Man people his heirs; and that therefore the Kingdom of 
me, t, and with it Cyprus, which was an appendix to Egypt, 
rrupt to the Romans by virtue of this donation, The d mat- 


ife, 2 ter 9 this will had been inſiſted on at Rome, ſoon after the 
to cot M of Alexander, and motions had been there made, for the 
f Reus both of Egypt and Cyprus, by virtue of it. But they 
nan vg lately taken poſſeſſion of Bithynia by virtue of the will 
a pub A icomedes, and of Cyrene and Libya by the like will of 
aft hit * Who were the laſt Kings of thoſe countries, and reduced 
,ney, Moth into the form of Roman provinces, the ſenate thou ght 
rocu' ld not be to their credit, but would, on the contrary, 
unced chem under the imputation of being over greedy, for the 

g into their hands all foreign dominions, ſhould they, on 
retence, ſeize Egypt and Cyprus allo ; and beſides, the 


o wa WF datic war not being at that time over, they feared this 
pros involve them in a new war, before they were rid of the 
ple, F. 2 other; 


arch. in Catone Uticenſi. Dion Caſſius, lib. 38. L. Florus, lib. 3. 
A trabo, lib. 14. p. 684. 


sus Prolog. 40. Strabo, ibid ; in eo enim loco dicit, hunc Ptole- 
by 


&. Ws V 


= fratrem patris Cleopatræ, illius ſeilicet, quæ ultimo regna- 
gypto. 


5 leius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 4 5. 
eo in Orationibus prima et ſecunda in Rullum. 
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other; and therefore they did no more at that time, on t 
claim of the ſaid will, than to ſend to Tyre to fetch fry 
thence all the effects which Alexander there left at his deat! 
and dropped all the reſt. But * now this pretenee as to (; 
prus was again revived, and, to gratify Clodius's revenge, =. 
the covetouſneſs of the people of Rome, the decree paſt: "@ 
among them for the feizing of it, and all that Ptolemy the 
had; and Cato, the juſteſt man in Rome, was ſent, mu: 
againſt his will, to execute it; which was done not only, th: {ale 
by that character of fo juſt a man, ſome reputation might! bak 
given to this unjuſt act, but eſpecially, that thereby a w Wa 
might be made for Clodius with the more eafe to execute | wi 
revenge upon Cicero, He deſigned to bring an accuſati ö 
againſt him before the people, for that he had, while con ba 
put to death ſeveral of thoſe who were of Catiline's conſpr mln 
cy, by the order of the ſenate only, withont bringing them t: 
legal trial. But, foreſeeing that he ſhould have much oppokiti 
herein from Cato, for the preventing of it, contrived to ſe or, 
him out of the way on this expedition; and he being acc ll 
ingly gone on it from Rome, Clodius obtained his defign uf Min 
Cicero, and cauſed him to be baniſhed Rome and Italy; wi: of 
on he went into Greece, and there continued, till after ſix . tr 
months he was again recalled, on 
Cato coming to Rhodes, in his way to Cyprus, ® ſent he id b 
Ptolemy, to perſuade him quietly to recede, promiſing s 
hereon the high-prieſthood of Venus at Paphos, on the rt oha 0 
nues whereof he might be ſupported in a ſtate of plenty ſuc 


honour; but he would not accept hereof. To refiſt the R 
power, he was not able, and to be leſs than a king, aftc ore 
had (o long reigned, he could not bear; and © therefore, up 
tolving to make his life and his reign end together, he put him 
riches n ſhipboard, and launching out into the ſea, pur vic 
by borxg his ſhip through, to * Fu both his riches ard RP) t 
ſelf fink the deep, and there periſh together. But, . 


it came to the execution, he could not bear that his bel oh Hato 
treaſure ſhould be thus loſt; he continued ſtill in the re ece c 
raſt 


ſtroy that; and therefore, expreſſing greater love to bis ane 


* Plutarch, in Catone Uticenſi, & in Cicerone. Dion Caſſius, 1 . Nez 
& Strabo, lib. 14. p. 664. 1 
b Plutarch. in Catone. 
* Falerius Maximus, lib. 9. c. 4. 
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thex<by to reward them for his à death. All this Cato the 
ear after carried to Rome, amounting in the whole, to 
a ſum, as had ſcarce before been brought into the public 
ſury in any of the greateſt triumphs, 
nile Cato was at Khodes, in his way to Cyprus, d there 
e thither to him Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, and bro- 


Tl 


n th 
fron 
lead 
) G 
e, Al 


pall 


the: to the other Ptolemy, that was king of Cyprus. When 
mu WW Alexandrians heard of the intentions of the Romans to 
„un ſale Cyprus, © they preſſed Auletes to demand that iſland to 
ght! baeſtored to Egypt, as being an ancient appendant of that 
a H dom, or elſe, in caſe of denial, to declare war againſt them; 
ute! Mh Auletes refuſing to do, this refuſal joined with what. 
uſati had ſuffered from him, by the exactions wherewith he 
con haWopprefſed them to raiſe the money with which he had 
n {pit oy Baſed the favour of the great men at Rome, angered them 
emu . © that they drove him out of the kingdom; and he was 
poſiti going to Rome, there to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the ſenate 
to ſe for, is reſtoration. On © his coming to Cato, and entering 
acco! diſcourſe with him upon this affair, Cato blamed him for 


gn up Jui ing that ſtate of honour and happineſs which he was poſ- 
wie A of in his kingdom, and thus expoſing himſelf to the diſ- 
r fix: . trouble, and contempt, which, as an exile, he muſt ex- 
o meet with. And, as to the help he expected from Rome, 
b ſent Mid before him, what great gifts and preſents for the ob- 
fing 8 =. of it would be extorted from him by the great men 
the u Met city, whoſe greedy expectations, he freely told him, 


lenty _ ſuch, that although Egypt were to be ſold, the purchaſe 
e R would not be ſufficient fully to fatisfy,them. And, 
„ aftc ore, he adviſed him to return again into Egypt, and there 


up all differences with his people, offering himſelf to go 
him to help him herein. Ptolemy at firſt approved of 
Lvice, and reſolved to be guided by it; but, being beaten 
and, the worſe advice of his followers, he went forward to 
But, where he ſoon found, by full experience, all to be true 
is bel ato had told him : for he was there made pay great at- 
mne rel ee on the leading men of the commonwealth, and ex- 


eforc, Wl 


put all 66 
purpoh 2 


eart 08 "IT vaſt ſums among them, to procure them to favour his 
to bis and, after all, when there was no more left to be extort- 
nd, haY *. 74 F 3 ec! 


| oned "lf : . 8 
10 _— Itarch. in Catone. Dion Caſſius, lib. 39. P. 1or. L. Florus, lib. 3. 
N pirabo, lib. 14. p. 684. Appian, de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. Am- 


thel 1 Marcelliaus, lib, 14. Valerius Maximus, ibid. Velleius Pater. 
ea io. 2. c. 45. | 
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ed from him, à an oracle was trumped up out of the Sibyllin 
books, whereby it was pretended, the Romans were forbidde 
to give him any help in this caſe. So that, after having for? 
year's time, ſolicited this matter at Rome, and expended vu 
ſums in it, he was forced to depart from jt without ſucces,” 
In the mean while, d the Alexandrians, after Auletes's d. 
parture from them, not knowing what was become of hit 
placed Berenice, his daughter, on the throne, and ſent an en 
baſſy into Syria, to © Antiochus Aſiaticus, who, by his moth: 
Selene, was the next male heir of the family, to invite him: 
come into Egypt, and there marry Berenice, and reign wit 
her: but the ambaſſadors, on their arrival in Syria, find 
him juſt dead, returned without ſucceſs. 
But, underſtanding that Seleucus his brother was ſtill livin; 8 
they 4 ſent an embaſſy to him, with the ſav 
propoſal, which he readily accepted of; but 8 
binins (who was now come into his provine a 
at firſt hindered his going, but, however, either with his c 
ſent, or without it, he afterwards went; but © he being a v« 
ſordid and baſe ſpirited man, and, f having given an eſpecial: 
tance of it in robbing the ſepulchre of Alexander of the go: 


F 


en caſe which his body was depofited in, Berenice ſoon g 
weary of him, and, to be rid of an huſband, whom ſhe ju! 
loathed, & cauſed him to be put to death. After that ' 
married Archelaus, high prieſt of Comana, in Pontus, of wil 
we have above fully ſpoken. From Porphyry in Euſebius, we 
told, that it was Philip, the ſon of Grypus, whom the ſecond« nn 


baſſy invited into Egypt; but it being now above 26 years f 


Anno 57. 
tlyrcanus II. 7. 


years for the marriage propoted, it being now 40 years fin 
ſucceeded his father inthe kingdom of Syria. The perſon, ti 
tore, whom the ſecond embaſſy here mentioned, called out of 


7 
8 
2 Dion Camus, lib. 39, The words of this pretended oracle "nn 
theſe: If the king of Egypt comes to defire your help, deny hin 
your friendſhip, but aid him not with your forces; if you do other" 1 
vou ſhall have trouble and danger. | 2 
b Dion Caſſius, lib. 39. Strabo, lib. 17. p. 796. Porphyr. in G2 
Luſed. Scaligeri. We 
Porphyr. ibid. 11 
4 Ibid. & Strabo, lib. 17. p. 796. 
© Suetonins in Veſpaſiano, c. 19. Strabo, lib. 17. p. 769. 
Strabo, lib. 17. p. 794. 
bid. p. 796. 
" Strabo, lib. 17. p. 796. & lib. 12. p. 55. 
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Win: into Egypt, after the death of Aſiaticus, mult have been his 
dde I unger brother; for he was called thither as next heir; and 
for: » t the brother of Aſiaticus then only was. There is often * 
| vi Mention made of this younger brother of Aſiaticus by ſuch as 
ceſs, * ite of thoſe times, but none of them, who ſpeak of him as 
$ del Ach, acquaint us of bis name. But what Strabo tells us of Se- 
hin cus Cybroſactes, puts it beyond doubt, that he was the per- 
n en g. For he tells us of him, “ that he was called into Egypt to 
bote Merry Berenice, and that he was of the Seleucian family, both 
lim: Nich put together plainly prove this Seleucus could be none 
1 Vit Aber than the younger brother of Aſiaticus. For after Aſiati- 
ind s death, there was none other remaining of the Seleucian 
| Pi, but this younger brother of his only: and therefore, 
livin Yen be was put to death, as is above mentioned, in him ended 
aa whole race of Seleucus, and none of it were any more left 
at Go aorvive the loſs of that empire, which they once poſſeſſed. 
Vine 8 Alexander, the eldeſt ſon ofAriſtobulus, while he was carrying 
is co ner to Rome by Pompey, haviug made his eſcape, as hath 
ae n already mentioned, returned into Judea : and, © having 
214 e gotten together an army of 10,000 foot, and 1 5 0 horſe, 
ie g 0 ſeized Alexandrium, Macherus, H rcania, and ſeveral other 
n g eng caſtles, he well fortified and garriſoned them, and from 
e ju! ee ravaged the whole country, Hyrcanus being too weak to 
at: the field againſt him, he would have fortified Jeruſalem for 
F v1 efence, by rebuilding the walls which Pompey had demo- 
„ we! d; but the Romans not permitting this, he was forced to 
onde them into his aid; whereon Gabinius, preſident of Syria, and 
ars in Ks Antonius, who was general of the horſe under him, came 
: i Judea with a great army for the quelling of theſe troubles, 
beſif being there joined by Antipater, Pitholaus, and Malichus, 
q thoſe Jews under their command that were of Hyrcanus's 
s fine . they came to a battle with Alexander near Jeruſalem ; 
=_ Alexander, being overthrown with the loſs of zoo men 
ut of RE: and as many taken priſoners, fled to Alexandrium, where 
eius having purſued him, there ſhut him up and beſieged 


WS. But that caſtle bein g naturally ſtrong as fituated upon the 


, 


_— of an high mountain, and alſo well fortified by art, 1t could 


be eaſily taken: Gabinius therefore, leaving one part of his 


other 5. y to block it up, marched with the other part round the 


in 6 


py to take a view of the condition it was in; and, finding 
a, Azotus, Gaza, Raphia, Anthedon, Jamnia, Scytho- 
1 Apollonia, Dora, Mariſſa, and ſeveral other cities lying 
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in ruins, as having been demoliſhed in their wars with the Af. 
moneans, he ordered them all again to be repaired, and then re. 
turned to the ſiege of Alexandrium ; where repaired to him the 
mother of Alexander, a very wiſe and diſcreet woman, who be. 
ing ſolicitous for her huſband and children that had been carrie 
captive to Rome, in order to obtain favour for them, endeavour. 
ed to recommend herſelf to the Romans all ſhe could, that ſo ſ 
might be the better enabled to intercede in their behalf; and SB 
therefore, having with this view done them all manner of ſervice nh 
wherever ſhe had power, ſhe thereby ſo ingratiated herſclil 
with Gabinius, and got ſo great an intereſt in him, that ſhe 
obtained every thing of him ſhe defired. And therefore, by het 
means, a treaty of peace being commenced, Alexander ſarren- 
deredAlexandrium, and all his other caſtles ; which being imme. 
diately razed to the ground, by the advice of this lady, that they 
might not become the occaſion of another war, he was thereon 
diſmiſſed with pardon and impunity for all that was paſt. 
After this Gabinius, going up to Jeruſalem, * reſtored Hyr. 
canus to the high-prieſthood, but made a very conſiderable al. 
teration in the civil governtnent, changed in a manner the 
whole form of it, and reduced it from a monarchy to an ar! 
tocracy. Hitherto ® the government had been managed und: 
the prince by two forts of councils or courts of jaſtiee, on! 
onfiſting of 23 perſons, called the Leſſer Sanhedrim, and th 
other of 72 perſons, called the Great Sanhedrim. Of the firl 
ſort there was one in every city; only in Jeruſalem, becault 
of the greatneſs of the place, and the mnltiplicity of buſinel 
thence ariſing, there were two of them ſitting apart from ead 
other in two diſtin&t rooms. Of the other ſort there was on 
only always fitting in the temple at Jeruſalem till that ti 
The leſſer ſanhedrims diſpatched all affairs of juſtice arifin 
within the reſpective cities where they ſat, and the precinid 
belonging to them. The great ſanhedrim prefided over ti 
affairs of the whole nation, received appeals from the lefle 
ſanhedrim, interpreted the laws, and, by new inftitations fro! 
time to time, regulated the executing of them. All th 
Gabinius abohſhed, and, inſtead hereof, erected five courts, a 
ſanhedrims, inveſting each with ſovereign power independet 
of each other. The firſt of them he placed at Jeruſalem, to 
ſecond at ſericho, the third at Gadara, the fourth at Amatho 


400 


2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 10. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 6. 
„ Vide Talmudis TraQatum Sanhedrim, & Maimonidem in Sanit 
drim, alioſque de hac re Seriptores Rabbinicos. The Engliſh read 
may find an abſtract of all that is ſaid in theſe authors of this matte 
Lightfoot's Proſpect of the Temple, chap. 20, ſect. 3. and chap. 23% 
© Joſerh. ibid. | 
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W the fifth at Sepphoris; and, having under theſe five cities 
"4c d the whole land into five provinces, he ordered all to 
ir for juſtice to theſe courts, which he had eſtabliſhed in 
i; that is, each to the court of that province of which he 
W an inhabitant, and there every thing was ultimately de- 
Wnined, The tyranny of Alexander Janneus had made the 
Ws weary of regal government; and therefore they had for- 
_ Iy * petitioned Pompey for the aboliſhing of it at the time 
n he heard the cauſe of the two brothers at Damaſcus ; 
iin compliance with them, he went fo far as d to take 
; e diadem and the name of king, though he did not the 


3 


er. For, when he reſtored Hyrcanus, he gave him the 
W&ccign authority, though under another ſtyle. But now they 
i ailed with Gabinius to take away the power as well as 
ame, which he effectually did by the alteration I have 


__ 


ooned. For hereby he changed the monarcby into an ariſ- 
4 Pey, and, inſtead of the prince, thenceforth the nobles of 
and bad, in theſe five courts, the ſole government of it. 
4 WS afterwards Julius Cæſar, on his paſſing through Syria, 


the Alexandrian war, re-inveſted Hyrcanus in the prin- 
ity, and reſtored again the old form of the government as 
"Mr cer times. But, beſides theſe two forts of ſanhedrims or 
=, there was a third among the Jews, which was not af- 
by any of theſe alterations, but ſtood the ſame under all 
enz; and this was the court of Three, which was for the 
ing of all controverſies about bargains, fales, eontracts, and 
ſuch matters of common right between man and man; in 
hich caſes one of the litigants choſe one judge, and the 
another, and theſe two choſe a third; which three con- 
d a court to hear and ultimately determine the matter 
teſt. And ſomething like this I hear is now in Denmark, 
by ſuch caſes as with us make long and chargeable tuits, 
pnnarily beard and finally determined by a like court of 
nn the tame manner choſen ; before which each party 
his own cauſe, and hath ſpeedy juſtice awarded him 
ot the aſſiſtance of ſolicitors, attorneys, or any other ſuch 
of the law. Thus much for the information of the 
{h reader concerning the ſanhedrims or courts of juſtice, 
were anoiently in uſe among the Jews. Thoſe who 
dive farther into the knowledge of them may read the 
cal tract Sanhedrim, and the Gemara upon the ſame, 
bonides's tract under this ſame title, Selder de Synedriis, 
= >anhedrin, and others. 
| Towards 


©.Toſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17. 
d Talmud in Sanhedrim, 7, 


feph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. c. 
7 e ph. Antiq. lib, 20. c. B. 
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Towards the latter end of the year, Ariſtobulus, late kin 
of Judea who was led in triumph by Pompey, and after th: 
ſhut up in priſon at Rome, having with his fon Antigony 
made his eſcape thence, returned into Judea, and there rail: 
new troubles. For immediately great numbers reſorted to hin 
among whom was Pitholaus, who hitherto had been one of tt!" 
chief leaders on the {ide of Hyrcanus, and was at preſent 9. | 
vernor of Jeruſalem ; but having now taken ſome diſguſt, . 
what it is not ſaid, went over to the other fide, carrying wi 
him 100 men well armed. Ariſtobulus having, out of all tho 
that came in unto him, ſelected ſuch as had arms, formed wi: 
them an army, and diſmiſſed all the reſt. He firſt re-ediſt 
Alexandrium, and, having furniſhed it with a ſtrong garriſs 
marched with the rell, being about 8000 men, towards M: 
cherus, another ſtrong place beyond Jordan, lately demoliſſt 
deſigning to reſtore and garriſon that alſo in like manner as} 
had Alexandrium. But Gabinius, hearing of theſe doings, f 
Siſenna his ſon, with Antonius and Servilius, two of his ch 
lieutenants againſt him, who, having overtaken him in! 
march to Macherus, and forced him to an engagement, v: 
quiſhed him, with the {laughter of 5000 of his men. Ari 
bulus, with 1coo of the remainder, got to Macherus, and the 1 | h 
they endeavoured to fortify and maintain themſelves. BY 
on the coming up of the Romans to them, they were {« ll 
overpowered : for, after two days reſiſtance, the place was 11 
ken, and Ariſtobulus, being grievouſly wounded, was taken * 
it, with Antigonus his ſon, and both were ſent back again 3 a 
Rome into their former jail. But Gabinius having inform 
the ſenate, that he had promiſed the wife of Ariſtobulus, 4 
her procuring the yielding up of the caſtle, that her child 
{hould be releaſed, it was according] y performed: for Ariftobu ® > bi 
only being retained i in chains, Antigonus and all the reſt of Pn ( 
children were permitted to depart, and return again into Ju err 

Orodes and Mithridates, the ſons of Phrahates king of Patt the 
» conſpiring againſt their father, Impiouliy *. 4 Won; 
came the authors of his death, after he, he k 
reigned over the Parthians about 12 years. 11 3 5 int 
ambition of reigning having been the cauſe of this parric f ady 
it became the cauſe alſo of great contention between the two 1 | 
thers, while each ſtrived to poſſeſs the throne, which ther! 
by their horrid wickedneſs made vacant. Orodes, being the 
der brother, firſt took poſſeſſion of it, but was ſoon diſpl:9 
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Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 11. & de Bello Judaico, b. 1. c. 6- 2 
> 0 Calling, lib. 39. Appian,. in Parthicis & Syriacis, Plu wh 
in Craſſo. | 
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kin ain driven into baniſhment by Mithridates. But he having 
r th; 75 made himſelf odious to the Parthians by his cruelty, Su- 


gonu Mas, who, next the throne, held the firſt place of honour and 
rail. wer in that kingdom, took the advantage of it again to bring 
hin ck Orodes, to whoſe intereſt he had all along adhered, and 
of ti: placed him again on the throne. Whereon Mithridates, be- 
nt g forced into the baniſhment from which his brother was re- 
it, ir rned, fled to Gabinius, and, on his arrival in Syria, finding 
g wii n preparing for an expedition againſt the Arabs, he per- 
| tho added him rather to turn his arms againſt the Parthians, for 
d un e effecting of his reſtoration. And Gabinus's heart being 


edife | y olly ſet upon gain, he was eaſily prevailed on to hearken to 
Tris s, as knowing that, the Parthians being a rich nation, moſt 
Is M. nder was there to be had. And accordingly he ſet himſelf 
lie nis march that way, taking Mithridates along with him for 
r as guide. But, on his having paſſed the Euphrates, he was ac- 
gs,ſe ted with another propoſal. For thither * came to him Ptole- 
is ch Auletes, the deprived king of Egypt, with letters from 
in! ypey, and offered him 10,000 talents to re-eſtabliſh him 
t, vi in in his kingdom. The reward being very great, and the 
Ari erpriſe much leſs dangerous, both theſe conſiderations toge- 
1d the: Ir induced him to , undertake the matter; and therefore, 
. Etting his intended expedition againſt the Parthians, he re- 
re lo ed the Euphrates, and marched through Paleſtine directly 
was Egypt. Whereon Mithridates, finding his cauſe deſerted, ® 


taken Ii * rned into Babylonia, and there ſeized Seleucia; where Oro- 
again ſtraitly beſieging him, brought him to that diſtreſs, that he 
n torn untarily ſurrendered himſelf, out of hopes of having his 


ulus, 1 ſpared, as being a brother: but Orodes, looking on him 
chile as an enemy than as a brother, cauſed him to be ſlain be- 
oba his face. | | 
eſt of Pn Gabinius's arrival on the borders of Egypt, © he ſent An- 
Ly with a body of horſe to ſeize the paſſes, and open the way 
Part che reſt of the army to follow. This was the famous Mark 
ou!ly Wony, who afterwards, as triumvir, governed one third part 
-r he, be Roman empire for ſeveral years. He accompanied Gabi- 
ars. into Syria as general of the horſe under him, as hath been 
parric ay mentioned, and in that ſervice ſirſt ſignalized himſelf. 
two ng a young man of great courage and a bold ſpirit, he was 


ckief promoter of this expedition, though moſt of the 


bj 


» * 
to Ju 


\ 
o 
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ng th er general officers were againſt it. But Antony giving 
diſpla his 
oog Caſſius, lib. 39. Plutarch. in Antonio. Cicero in Oratione 
; 1 Rabirio Poſthumo. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 11. & de Bello Judai- 
7910 b. . c. 6. Appian. in Syriacis & Parthicis, 
U uſtin. lib. 42. c. 4. 


4 utarch. in Antonio. 
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his opinion as beſt agreed with Gabinius's greedineſs, carrie. 
it againſt them all. And as he was the chief adviſer of thi 
undertaking, ſo alſo was he the moſt vigorons actor in it 
and, by his firſt ſucceſs herein, made way for all the reſt : tc: 
he not only ſecured all the paſſes which he was ſent to ſeize, 
but took alſo Peluſium, which was on that fide the key ct 
Egypt; and the taking of it opened the way, and became the 
inlet to all the reſt of the kingdom. For this ſucceſs ® he wa: 
much bebolden to Hyrcanus and Antipater, who not only a. 
ſiſted the Romans in their march with all neceſſaries, but, b; 
letters, prevailed with the Jews of the country of Onion, nez: 
Peluſium, to be helpful unto them, without which Antony coul 
not fo ſoon have made himſelf maſter of that city. * Arche. 
laus was at this time king of Egypt, as having been called th: 
ther after the death of Seleucus Sybioſactes, to marry Berenice, 
and reign with her in that kingdom, as hath been already re. 
lated. He having contracted an intimate friendſhip with Gabi. 
nius, while he ſerved under Pompey as one of his lieutenants in 


the Mithridatic war, he came out of Pontus into Syria to hin, 
on his obtaining that province, to be there aſſiſting to him in his 8 


wars, and there alſo made an intimate friendſhip with Antony: 
and no doubt but it was with the knowledge and approbatic: 
of both of them, that, when called from Syria into Egypt,“. 
accepted of the invitation. However, nothing of this could (:- 
cure him from this ©invalion. The avarice of Gabinius tock 
Place of all regard to the friendſhip he had formerly with hin, 
Gabinius, as ſoon as he was acquainted of Antony's ſuccei:, 8 
* marched with his whole army into the ve: 
heart of Egypt. This was in the middle 
winter; for then the Nile being at the lower 
Egypt was at that time the fitteſt for an invaſion. However 
Archelaus, being a very valiant and a very ſenſible man, om 
ted nothing that could be done for his defence, but ſtood b 
ground in ieveral conflicts againſt the invaders, But the Egyz 8 
tians being an effeminate daſtardly ſort of people, forwars i 
mutmy againſt all orders of war, and backward to all acts © 


Anno 5. 
Hyrcanus II. 9. 


valour in it, he could make no work of it with ſuch hands? 
but, being overpowered by the well diſciplined forces of t: 
Romans, was at length finally vanquiſhed, and himſelf fl 


in the battle, valiantly fighting in the defence of the cali | 
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* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 11. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 6. 
d Dion Caſſius, lib. 39. Strabo, lib. 12. p. 338. & lib. 17. P. 746. 

tarch. in Antonio. Livii Epitome, lib. 105. ; w 
© Strabo, lib. 12. p. 553. & lib. 17. p. 796. 1 
* Dion Caſſius, lib. 29, Plutarch. in Antonio, 
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riet Which he had undertaken. After his death, * Antony had fo 


thi Much regard to the friendſhip that had been between them, 
at, as ſoon as he heard of his being {lain, he commanded his 


fo: dy to be ſought for on the field of battle, and cauſed it to be 
size. Puried with a royal funeral, which gained him the love of the 
y © gyptians ever after. And perchance it was procured by a 
> the e favour from Gabinius, that his ton was appointed by the 
was Womans to ſucceed him at Commana. But theſe after- acts were 
y 2. too little value to make any amends for the loſs of his king- 
t, by m and his life, which they had fo unjuſtly deprived him of. 
nem After Archelaus was ilain, all Egypt was ſoon reduced, 
could ad forced agaip to receive Auletes, who was thereon tho- 
rche. Pughly reſtored to his kingdom ; and, for the better ſecuring 
dtn. nim in it, Gabinius left ſome of his Roman forces with 
enice, m to be for his guard, > who, ſettling at Alexandria, ſoon 
ly r changed the Roman manners for the Egyptian, and degene- 
Gabi. ted into the effeminacy of thoſe among whom they dwelt. 
nts in )uletes, as ſoon as he was again reſettled on the throne, put 
) him, Perenice his daughter to death, for having worn his crown in 
in his Ne time of his exile ; and after that proceeded to cut off moſt 
on: @ tbe rich men that had been of the party againſt him, that, 
pati: the confiſcation of their goods, he might raiſe the mo- 
pt,. ny promiſed Gabinius for his reſtoration. 


ud fe: Cabinius, having accompliſhed in Egypt all that he intend- 


is tock by his expedition thither, found reaſon to haſt en back again 
h hir Syria, great diſorders having there ariſen in his abſence. 
rice: bis going into Egypt, he had intruſted the government 
ie ven he hands of Siſenna his fon, a raw youth, of neither age 
ddle c experience adequate to ſuch a charge, and left ſo few 
lowett Pees with him, that, had he been ever ſo well capacitated 
never Perwiſe, he could not with them have been able to do any 
„ om e: whereon the country was filled with thieves and free- 
00d b. ers, who ravaged it all over without controul, there being 
e Loy 8 [ther head nor hands then in the province ſufficient to re- 
1 is them. And © Alexander, the ſon of Ariſtobulus, taking 
acts“ advantage of theſe diſorders, raiſed new troubles in Judea : 
band: > baving gotten together a great army, he ranged with i: 
of t over the country, and flew all the Romans he could any 
elf lar ere find, and drove all the reſt to take refuge in Mount 
ne ca, where he ſtraitly beſieged them; and there Gabinius 
hic founc 
1 Plutarch. in Antonio. | 
. 6. „ ans Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. 3. Lucan. lib. 10. v. 402. 


206. t EE Strabo, lib. 15. p. 506. Di . 0 FOE e 
Fong desde 796. 9285 Caſſus, lib. 39. e in Gre- 


2 05 * Dion Caſlius, lib. 39. 
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found him on his return: where ſeeing the great multitude: Peop 
of thoſe he had with him, he thought it beſt firſt to deal wit! ut 
them by fair means; and therefore ſent Antipater to them, Mxpe 
to endeavour, by promiſes of impunity and oblivion, again to bf a 
reduce them to quiet; and he had that ſucceſs, to prevail with ar 
many of them to deſiſt from their revolt, and return again to 1 5 or 11 
their own houſes. But Alexander, having gotten about him | 3 F 
an army of 30,000 men well appointed for the war, reſolved nedd 
to encounter Gabinius; and, after a ſierce ſight near Mount Av hicl 
Tabor, he was vanquiſhed, with the ſlaughter of 10, oco of 4 dr re 
his men, and the reſt were diſſipated and put to light. After gain 
this 2 Gabinius going up to Jeruſalem, and having ſettled all 4 enter 
the things there accordiag to the mind of Antipater, marched | 3 3 urn, 
thence againſt the Nabatheans ; and, having overcome them, ay 
led back his army into Syria, aad there prepared for his re- hc ot 
turn to Rome. 4 dn his 
For Pompey and Craſſus, being this year conſuls, had, on ed a 
uptio 
irtue 
Pompey for five years, and Syria and the neighbouring coun- 1 aſion, 
tries to Craſſus for the like term, for their conſular pro- rity 
vinces, with full authority to take with them ſuch forces a; eing. 
they ſhould think fit to raiſe, and to make war wherever here 
dies ſhould ſee cauſe, according to their own judgement, 4 he tin 
without having recourſe to the ſenate or the people of Rome Mfaked 
for their order about it, as all other governors were in this ent i 
caſe obliged to do. Hereon Craſſus © ſent a deputy to re · Mae pu 
ceive the government of Syria from Gabinius : but he re- {ſure w 
tuſed to make reſignation of it, till afterwards he was for- the 
ced to quit the province by a more powerful command, that ing be 
of the people and ſenate of Rome. For“ Gabinius had been 3 Drwar, 
an exceſſive corrupt governor in his province, doing any thing WWr-tor 
tor bribes, and ſelling every thing for money, and extorting ry, a; 
great ſums in all places, and from all perſons, wherever any Poſt ag 
could be gotten, and by all manner of means, how unjuſt and Md par 
oppreſſive ſoever. The © clamour which this raiſed all over ill ext 
the province came from all parts of it very loud to None Craf 
againſt him; which ſo much angered both the ſenate and Heditiot 
people, e ſ beg 


S con 


Roman people, that Spain and Africa mould be aſſigned 0 
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* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 11. | 
b 1),0n Caſſius, lib. 39. Epitome Livii, lib. 105. Plutarch. in Crail?, 7 
Pompeto, & Catone Uticenſi. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. 2 
© Dion Caſſius, lib. 39. Þ 
Dion Caſhus, ibid. Cicero in Oratione de Provinciis Conſularibus 1 
& in Oratione contra Piſonem. 3 
© Notwithſtanding this clamour, it is to be obſerved, Joſephus gr 
him a laudible character, as if he had acquitted himſelf with hono dr“ 4 
ue charge committed to him. Antig. lib. 14. c. 11. 
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ude People, that they called him home to anſwer theſe accuſations. 
ith ut that which molt exaſperated them was his Egyptian 
em, expedition; for it was contrary to the law, for any governor 


1 to pf a province to go out of the limits of it, or begin any new 
vith var without expreſs orders from the people or ſenate of Rome 
n to For it; and alſo there was then publiſhed an oracle out of the 
him Pibylline books, which forbade the Romans at that time to 
ved neddle with the reſtoration of the king of Egypt; againſt all 
bunt rhich Gabinius having acted without any regard to law, right, 
> of r religion, the people of Rome were hereby ſo far provoked 
gainſt him, that they would immediately have proceeded to 
| all entence of condemnation agaioſt him, without tarrying his re- 
ched Turn, had not Pompey and Craſſus, the conſuls of this year, in- 
1em, Perpoſed to hinder it; the firſt, out of friendſhip to him, and 
s re- 1 he other to gain the bribe by which he was corrupted. But, 
n his return the next year after, three actions were commen- 
1, on ed againſt him, one of treaſon, and the other two of cor- 
f the uption, bribery, and other high miſdemeanours. The firſt, by 
d to irtue of his money, which was liberally expended on this oc- 
-oun- aſion, in bribing the judges, he hardly eſcaped by a b ma- 
pro- ority of fix votes only of the ſeventy that judged his cauſe; but 
es as MPeing caſt in the other two © he was ſent into baniſhment, and 
rever I ere lived in poverty, till Cæſar brought him back again 4 in 
ment, Ahe time of the civil wars. For moſt of the money which he had 
Rome Haked together by oppreſſion, bribery, and corruption, was 
n this ¶Mpent in bribing and corrupting others, that ſo he might eſcape 
o re- N2-h᷑e puniſhment which he deſerved. And thus his vaſt trea- 
e re- ure which he brought with him out of the Eaſt was waſted 
s for- z the ſame way of iniquity in which it was gotten. He ha- 
ing been conſul when Cicero was baniſhed, and then helped 
| been Mrward by his authority that ſentence againſt him, that great 
thing r tor being now again returned home, remembering this in- 
orting ry, and ſuitably reſenting it, aggravated his crimes to the ut- 
r any Poſt againſt him in his ſpeeches both to the ſenate and people; 
{ and ad particularly we find him ſo doing in ſome of his orations 
| over ill extant. 
Rome Cratlus, © having his mind much intent upon his eaſtern ex- 
te and edition, for which he had obtained a decree of the people in 
zeople, Ne beginning of the year, was very buſy, towards the end of 
conſulſhip, in liſting ſoldiers, and making all other prepara- 


| t10ns 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 39. 


®Cicero ad Atticum, lib. 4. ep. 16. & ad Quintum Fratrem. lib. 3. ep.4. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 39. 


| d — 2 .* . . . 
e died in thoſe wars in Cæſar's ſervice, Hirtius de Bello Aleæxan- 
us Swuß iao, c. 43. 
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tions for it. But a the tribunes of the people then in office, no: 
approving of his purpoſe of making war with the Parthians, 
did all they could to obſtruct him herein, and would fain have 
reverſed the decree that gave him authority for it ; but, being 
overpowered in this attempt by military force, they turned their 
endeavours into curſes; and one d of them purſued him with 
the moſt horrid and dreadful execrations, as he marched with 
his army out of Rome for this war which were all executed 
upon him in the lamentable mannner in which it miſcarried. 
Craſſus, going into his province with an eager deſire of amail- 
ing all the wealth he was able, was no ſooner 
N wan? ba d. arrived in Syria, but he ſet himſelf upon all 
Free” thoſe methods whereby he might beſt ſatiate 
this thirſt. And, being told of the riches of the temple at Je- 
ruſalem, © he marched thither with part of his army to make 
ſeizure of it. Eleazar, one of the prieſts, was then treaſurer 
of the temple. Among other things which he had under his 
charge, one was a bar of gold, of the weight of zoo Hebrew 
mine. This, for the better ſecuring of it, he had put into 3 
beam, which he had cauſed to be made hollow for the recep- 
tion of it; and placing this beam over the entrance, which was 
from the holy place into the holy of holies, cauſed the veil, 
which parted theſe two places, to be hung thereat. Perceiving 
Craſſus's deſign for the plundering of the temple, he endea- 
voured to compound the matter with him; and therefore tell- 
ing him of ſuch a bar of gold in his cuſtody, promiſed to dit- 
cover and deliver it to him, upon condition that he would be 
ſatisſied with it, and ſpare all the reſt ; Craſſus accepted of the 
propoſal, and ſolemnly promiſed with an-oath, that, on ha- 
ving this bar of gold delivered to him, he would be content- 
ed with it, and meddle with nothing elſe. Whereon Eleazar 
took down the beam, and delivered it to him ; but the per- 
fiidious wretch had no ſooner received it, but, forgetting his 
oath, he not only ſeized the 2000 talents which Pompey left 
there untouched, but, ranſacking the temple all over, robbed 
it of every thing elſe which he thought worth taking away, 
to the value of 8000 talents more. So that the whole ot 
this his ſacrilegious plunder, which he took thence, amounted 
to lo, ooo talents, which is above two millions of our money. 
And with this thinking himſelf ſufficiently furniſhed for the 
| Parthian 


Plutarch. in Craſſo. Dion Caſſius, lib. 39. ; 

d Plutarch. & Dion Caſſius, ibid. Florus, lib. 3. c. 11. Velleius Po- 
*ercul. lib. 2. c. 46. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. Cicero de D:- 
vinatione, lib. r. 


© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 12. et de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 6. 
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Parthian war, * cauſed a bridge of boats to be made on the Eu- 
phrates, and forthwith marched over it, and invaded the terri- 
tories of the king of Parthia, without having any other cauſe for 
it than his inſatiable avarice after the riches and treaſures of the 
country. The Romans ® had, firſt by Sylla, and afterwards by 
Pompey, made leagues of peace and alliance with this people, 
and they had never complained of any infractions of them, or 
any other injuries that might give jult reaſon for a war ; and 
therefore the Parthians, not expecting any ſuch invaſion, were 
not then prepared in thoſe parts to withſtand it. Whereon © 
Craſſus over-ran a great part of Meſopotamia, and took many 
cities without oppoſition; and, had he purſued his advantage, 
he might have taken Seleucia and Cteſiphon alſo, aud made him- 
ſelf maſter of all Babylonia, as well as of Meſopotamia. But, 
the ſummer being ſpent, he repaſſed the Euphrates, and put his 
army into winter quarters in the cities of Syria, leaving only 
ooo foot and 1000 horſe behind to garriſon the places he had 
taken; whereby he gave leiſure for the Parthians to get ready 
that army, againſt the next year's campaign, with which they 
wrought his deſtruction. And whereas he ought, on his return 
into Syria, to have taken care, that, during that winter, his ſol- 
diers ſhould have been well exerciſed for the war, and every thing 


elſe put in due preparation for it, he neglected all this; and, act- 
ing the part of a publican rather than of a general, employed 
= himſelf wholly in examining into the revenues of the province, 
and ſcrewing them up to the utmoſt height he was able, and in 
& uling all other methods of exaction, whereby to enrich himſelf. 
And the plundering of the temple at Jeruſalem was not the only 
ſacrilege he was guilty of: he did the ſame all over the province, 
vherever any riches were to be gotten, eſpecially at Hierapolis: 
for there being in that city an ancient temple of the Syrian 
2 goddeſs called 4 Atargetis, where much treaſure was laid up, as 
having been the collection of many years, he ſeized it all, and 
vas fo greedy of ſecuring the whole of it, that, leſt any ſhould 
be detained or embezzled, he ſpent a great deal of his time to ſee 
it all told out and weighed before him. On his laſt coming out 
Jof this temple, his ſon, going before him, ſtumbled at the 
3 threſhold; and he immediately after it upon him. This was 
after wards interpreted as an ill omen, foreboding that deſtruc- 
non which, they ſoon after fell into in their battle againſt the 
Parthians, the ſon firſt, and afterwards the father. 


Vor. IV. G A3 


* Plutarch. in Crafſo. Dion Caſſiue, lib. 40. 
d L. Florus, lib. 3. c. 11. 


Dion Caſſius, lib, 40. Plutarch. in Craſſo. Appian. in Parthicis. 
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a As ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year grew proper, Craſſus call- FF diſt 

ed all his army together out of their ſeveral FF his 

11 Anno 53. quarters, for the proſecuting of the war which but, 

yrcanus II. 11. . ; 

he had begun upon the Parthians. They not FF legi 

expecting a war the laſt year, were then unprovided to receive ſpiſe 

him; but, having the reſpite of all the laſt winter, they had now BY man 

gotten ready a very great army for their defence. But, before Meſ 

they entered with it on any action, ambaſſadors were ſent from not 

Orodes their king to the Roman general, to know for what rea- auxi 

ſon he made war upon him: to which having received no other FRF brin, 

anſwer, but that he would declare it when he ſhould come to force 

Seleucia, returned with certain notice, that nothing but war FF the v 

was to be expected; and therefore Orodes, having divided bis tore, 

army into two parts, marched in perſon with one of them to- Zeug 

wards the borders of Armenia, and ſent the other, under the Arta 

command of Surenas, into Meſopotamia; who, as ſoon as he great 

N was there arrived, retook ſeveral of thoſe places which Craſſus count 
11 had made himſelf maſter of the former year: whereon the gar- whic 
WI riſon ſoldiers that eſcaped, flying to the Roman camp, filled it , a C 
(41 with a terrible report of the number, power, and ſtrength ot viſed 
[ h | the enemy; which did caft ſuch a damp upon the whole army, reſt a 
1 | that not only the common ſoldiers, but alſo the general officers, certai 
TRI fell in their courage as to this expedition; ſo that ſome of them, enem) 
411 and eſpecially Caſſius, Craſſus's queſtor (the ſame who was af. thoug 


terwards a chief actor in the murder of Julius Cæſar, and was 
then, next the general, the moſt conſiderable perſon in the ar- 
my), perſuaded Craſſus to ſtop a while, and well conſider the 
matter over again, before he proceeded any further in it. At 
this ſame time came to him Artabazes, or Artavaſdes (for he is 
called by both names), king of Armenia, who had lately ſuc- 
ceeded Tigranes his father in that kingdom. He brought with 
him 6000 horſe, which were only his life guard. Befides theſe, MW 
he told Craſſus he had o, ooo cuirafliers and 30,000 foot ready 
for his ſervice ; but adviſed him by no means to march his ar- 
my through the plains of Meſopotamia, but to take his way 
through Armenia into the Parthian dominions. His reaſons 
tor it were, that Armenia being a rough mountainous country, 
the Parthian horſe, of which their army did moſtly confilt, 
would there be uſeleſs; and alſo there he could take care that 
nis army ſhould be plentifully provided with àll neceſſaries; M 
both which would be otherwiſe, if he led his army through 
the plains of Meſopotamia; for the Parthian horſe would ther 
have their thorough advantage againſt him, and he would often 
in that country meet with ſandy deſerts, where he would b 
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diſtreſſed for want both of water and all other proviſions for 

his army. This was the beſt advice that could be given him: 

but, being condemned to ſuffer the deſtruction which his ſacri- 

legious robbing of God's temple at Jeruſalem deferved, he de- 
ſpiſed it all, telling Artabazes, that, having left many valiant Ro- 
mans to garriſon the towns which he had taken the laſt year in 
Mleſopotamia, he was neceſſitated to take thatway, that they might 

i not be deſerted to the mercy of the enemy ; but thar, as to his 
b auxiliaries, he actepted of them, and ordered him ſpeedily to 
HV. bring them to him; and the proſpett of ſo conſiderable a rein- 
o forcement chiefly encouraged him, contrary to the advice of 


r EX the wiſeſt about him, to proceed on this expedition; and there- 
is fore, without any further delay, he paſſed the Eupbrates at 
. © Zeugma, and again entered Meſopotamia with his army. But 
de Artabazes, on his return, finding Orodes on his borders with a 
ic great army, was forced to ſtay at home to defend his own 
as country, and therefore could not give Craſſus the aſſiſtance 


r- which he had promiſed him. 

it | n Craſſus's being thus entered Meſopotamia, Caſſius ad- 
viſed him to put in at ſome of his garriſoned towns, and there 
reſt and refreſh his army for a while, till he ſhould have gained 
certain intelligence of the number, ſtrength, and power of the 
enemy, and in what place and poſture they were in; but, if he 
thought not fit to make any ſuch delay, that he ſhould take his 
march to Seleucia down along the banks of the Euphrates; for, 
by keeping cloſe to that river, he would avoid being ſurrounded 
by the Parthians, and, by bis ſhips upon it, he might be con- 
ſtantly ſupplied with proviſions and all other neceſſaries which 
he ſhould be in want of. But, while he was conſidering on this 
advice, and thinking to follow it, there came to him a crafty 
Arabian, who beat him off theſe and all other meaſures, except- 
ing thoſe which tended to his ruin, whereinto at length he effec- 
tually led him. He was the head of an Arabian tribe (ſuch as 
the Greeks called Phylarchs, and the preſent Arabs Sheiks), 
and, having formerly ſerved under Pompey, was well known 
to many in the Roman army, and looked on as their friend; 
and for this reaſon he was made choice of, and ſent by Surenas 
do act this part; and he did it fo artfully and effectually, that 
the ruin of Craſſus and his army was chiefly owing hereto. He 
is by different authors called b by different names. But, what- 
ever his name was, on his coming to Craſſus, he perſuaded him 
off from that wiſe and good advice which Caſſius had given 
him, telling him, that the Parthians durſt not ſtand him; that he 
| GC 2 had 
Plutarch. in Craſſo. Appian. in Parthicis. Dion Caſſius, lib. 40. 


d By Dion Caſſius he is called Augarus or Abdarus, by Plutarch 
Ariamnes, by Florus Mazeres, and by Appian Acharus. 
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had nothing elſe to do for the gaining of an abſolute vitory 
over them, but to march againſt them and take it; and offered 
himſelf ſor a guide to conduct him the directeſt way to them, 
which Craſſus, beguiled by his fair words, and bewitched by 
bis flattery, accepted of: whereon he led him into the open 
plains of Meſopotamia; and, although Caſſius and others ſuſpect- 
ed the treachery of this man, and therefore preſſed Craſſus no 
longer to follow him, but to retreat to the mountains, where he 
might beſt be able to baffle the power of the Parthian hore ; 
and meſſengers then came to his camp from Artibazes, of pur- 
oſe to perſuade him to the ſame thing; yet, being overpower- 
ed by the falſe and lying pretences of this man, he ſtill followed 
him, till at length the traitor, having led him into a ſandy de- 
ſert, where the Parthians might have the beſt advantage to 
deſtroy him, rode off to Surenas to acquaint him of it; who, 
thereon falling upon him, gave a terrible defeat to the whole 
Roman army, wherein Publius Craſſus, the general's fon, and 
treat numbers of other Romans, were ſlain, and the reſt forced 
to fly to Carrhæ (the ancient Haran of the holy ſcriptures), 
nigh which the battle was fought, where they reſted the day at- 
ter: but, the night following, Craſſus, endeavouring to eſcape, 
committed himſelf to the guidance of oneAndromachus, another 
traitor, who having led him into the midſt of bogs and moraſles, 
he was there overtaken by Surenas, and ſlain ; and many otter 
noble Romans there underwent the fame fate with him. Caſſius 
at firſt accompanied Craſſus in his retreat; but, ſoon finding rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that Andromachus conducted him with as much 
treachery as his laſt Arabian guide, returned again to Carrhæ, 
and from thence, with 500 horſe, made his way back unto Syria, 
by a valiant and well conducted retreat. This defeat was the 
greateſt blow which the Romans had at any time received fince 
the battle of Cannæ, having loſt in it * 20,000. men ſlain, and 
12,000 taken priſoners; the reſt making their eſcape by ſeveral 
ways into Armenia, Cilicia, and Syria, after that again gathered 
together, and ® formed an army under Caſſius in Syria, where- 
by he was enabledto preſerve that province from falling into the 
hands of the enemy, Craſlus made a great number of falſe ſteps 
in the whole conduct of this war; and, although he was often 
warned and told oſ them, yet, being deaf to all good advice, he 
obitinately followed his own deluſions, till he periſhed in them: 
for being, for his iu pious ſacrilege at Jeruſalem, juſtly deſtined 
to deſtruction, God did caſt infatuations into all his counſels, for 
the leading him thereto, Orodes was at this time in Arme- 
nia, 


4 Plutarch. in Craſſo. 
a Dion Caſhus, lib. 40. Oroſius, lib, 6, C. 13. 
Plutarch. in Craſſo. 
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nia, having there made peace with Artibazes. For Artibazes, 
on the return of the meſſengers, which he laſt ſent to the Ro- 
man camp, finding, by the account which they brought him 
of the meaſures which Craſſus took in that war, that he muſt 
neceſſarily be undone, compounded all matters with Orodes ; 
and, on giving one of his ſiſters in marriage to Pacorus, the ſon 
of Orodes, reſtored himſelf to full amity with him, by this al- 
liance. And, while they were fitting together at the nuptial 
feaſt, in came a meſſenger, who preſented Orodes with the head 
and hand of Craſſus, which Surenas had cauſed to be cut off, 
and ſent to him. This much increaſed the joy and mirth of 
the feaſt. And it is ſaid, à that melted gold was then poured 
in the mouth of the decellated head by way of mockage, as if 
they would this way ſatiate his great and greedy thirſt after 
it, However, Surenas did not long rejoice in this victory, 
tor Orodes, envying him the glory of it, and alſo growing jea- 
lous of the great augmentation which accrued herefrom to his 
power and 1ntereſt, ® ſoon after cauſed him to be put to death. 
This Surenas d was a very extraordinary perſon ; though he 
was but 30 years old, yet he was of conſummate wiſdom and 
diſcretion, in valour and proweſs he exceeded: all of his time, 
and as to his perſon, no one was of a larger ſize, or better 
ſhaped ; and for wealth, power, and authority, he was much 
above all others, next the king, the firſt man in the kingdom. 
The honour of crowning the king belonged to him by his 
birth, it having been long in his family, and by right of in- 
heritance deſcended to him. Whenever he travelled from place 
to place, he always had 1000 camels to carry his baggage, 
200 chariots for the ſervice of his wives and concubines, and 
1000 completely armed horſemen for his life-guard, with a 
great many more light armed, beſides his retinue of ſervants, 
which amounted to 10, o more. However, all this could 
not ſecure him; for, ſtill having a tyrant above him, he loſt 
his life by his command, in the manner as I have mentioned. 

The Parthians, thinking to find Syria, after the late defeat of 
the Roman army, void of defence, © made an 


BZ invaſion upon that country. But Caſſius, on ,, 529 53. 


his eſcape thither, having gotten together the in, 


army I have mentioned, gave them ſuch a warm reception, 


chat they were forced to repaſs the Euphrates with baffle and 


diſappointment. They came now but with a ſmall army, ex- 


: becting no oppoſition. But, when they found that they had to 


G 3. deal 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 40. L. Florus, lib. 3. c. 11. 
> Plutarch. in Craſſo. 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 40. 
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deal with another ſort of man than Craſſus, and that he had 
greater ſtrength about him than they could ſtand before, they 
retreated again into their own territories, to fetch more forces 
for a ſecond invaſion. In the interim, * Caſſius went to Tyre, 
and, having ſettled all matters on that fide of the province, 
marched into the country of the Jews, and there beſieged Ta- 
richea, a city on the ſouthern ſhore of the lake of Genneſareth, 
where Pitholaus had ſhut himſelf up with the remainder of 
Ariſtobulus's faction, to which he had lately revolted. Caſ- 
ſius, having taken the place, carried all into flavery whom he 
took therein; only Pitholaus he put to death, by the advice of 
Antipater, as the likelieſt way to quell the faction which he 
then headed. After this, having forced Alexander, the ſon of 
Ariſtobulus, to terms of peace, he marched to the Euphrates to 
oppoſe the Parthians, who were preparing to make another 
invaſion into Syria. 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus Þ had Syria, and M. Tullius Cicero 
c Cilicia, aſſigned them by the Romans for their 
conſular provinces. This Bibulus was the ſame 
who had been conſul with Julius Ceſar. Ci- 


Anno 51. 
Hyrcanus II. 13. 


cero ſoon went to his charge; but Bibulus making delays, 


Caſſius ſtill continued to govern Syria, and it was well for 
the Roman intereſt in that province that he did ſo, the affairs ot 
it then needing an abler man than Bibulus to manage them : 
ſor, as ſoon as the ſpring grew up, Pacorus, d the fon of Oro- 
des, king of Parthia, paſſed the Euphrates with a great army, 
and invaded Syria, Pacorus, being then very young, had on- 
ly the name of general; Oſaces, an old and experienced com- 
mander, who was ſent with him, had truly the direction and 
government of the whole war. On his entrance into Syria, 
© he marched on to Antioch, and laid fiege to the place, thut- 
ting up Caſſius, with all his forces, in it. f Cicero, who was 
now in his province, receiving intelligence hereof from Au- 
tiochus, king of Commagena, gathered together all the forces 
he could, and marched to the eaſtern borders of his province, 
lying next Armenia, that, being there, he might not only keep 
the Armenians from invading Cappadocia, but alſo be nigh at 
hand to aſſiſt Caſſius, in caſe of need. And, at the ſame time, 
he ſent other forces towards the mountain Amanus, for the 
{ame purpoſe; who, f fallin g on a great party of Parthian ee 
whic 


* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 12. & de Bello Judaica, lib. 1. c. 6. 

b Dion Caſſius, lib. 40. 

© Plutarch. in Cicerone. Cicero ad Familiaree, lib. 3. ep. 2. 

4 Dion Caſſius, lib. 40. Ciccro ad Familiares, lib. 15, ep. 1-4. © 10 
Atticum, lib. 5. ep. 18. 

©. Dton Caſſius, lib. 40. 

* Cicero ad Familiares, lib, 15. ep. 1-4. 
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which had that way entered Cilicia, cut them all off to a man. 
An * account hereof, and of Cicero's approach, coming to An- 
tioch, much encouraged Caſſius and his men in the defence of 
the place, and ſo diſcouraged and intimidated the Parthians, 
d that, deſpairing of carrying the place, they raiſed the ſiege, 
and, marching to Antigonia, another Syrian city in the neigh- 
bourhoad, ſat down before it. But, having there as little ſucceſs 
as at Antioch, by reaſon of their utter unſkilfulneſs of ma- 
naging ſuch ſieges, were forced in like manner to riſe from be- 
fore it, and march off. Whereon © Caſſius, laying an ambuſi 
in their way, and having drawn them into it, gave them a 
thorough defeat, ſlaying great numbers of their men, and Oſa- 
ces, their general, among them. Hereon the Parthian army 
repaſſed the Euphrates ; but, towards the end of the ſummer, 
they returned again, d and wintered in Cyrrheſtica, a north- 
ern diſtrict of the province of Syria. In the interim, Bibulus 
being come into his province, Caſſius delivered to him the go- 
vernment, and returned to Rome. 

Cicero, on his hearing of the departure of the Parthians, 
from Antioch, © turned his forces againſt the inhabitants of 
Mount Amanus, who, lying between Syria and Cilicia (for 
that mountain is the common boundary of both), ſubmitted 
to the governors of neither of theſe provinces, but lived in a 


£3 ſtate of war with both, making continual inroads and depre- 


dations upon thoſe countries. Theſe Cicero totally ſubdued, 


taking all their caſtles, and deſtroying all their ſtrong holds. 


After f this he fell upon another barbarous and ſavage ſort of 
people in thoſe parts, who called themſelves the Eleutbero 
Cilices, i. e. The free Ciliciant, pretending never to have yield- 
ed ſubjection to any of the kings that bore rule over thoſe 
countries ; and, having taken all their cities, utterly ſubdued 
them, and brought them under order, to the great comfort 
and ſatisfaction of all their neighbours, to whom they were a 


. conſtant plague. Hereon Cicero was ſaluted imperator by 
che whole army, which was a title uſually given by the Ro- 


man ſoldiers to their general after ſome ſignal victory; and, 
G 4 on 


* Cicero ad Familiares, lib. 2. ep. 10. & ad Atticum, lib. 5. ep. 20. 21. 

Dion Caſſius, & Cicero, ibid. 

Dion & Cicero, ibid. Velleius Paterculus, lib, 2. c. 46. Epitome 
Livii, lib. 108. Sextus Rufus in Breviario. Oroſius, lib. 6. c. 13. Eu- 


: *ropius, lib. 6. Cicero in Philippica 11. 


Cicero ad Atticum, lib. 5. ep. 21. & lib. 6. ep. 1. 


= * Flutarchus in Cicerone. Cicero ad Familiares, lib. 15. ep. 4. & 
b. 2. ep. 10. & ad Atticum, lib. 5. ep. 20. 

2 nk Plutarchus in Cicerone. Cicero ad Familiares, lib. 2. ep. 10. & 
rg. ep. 3. et ad Atticnm, lib. 5. ep. 20. 
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on his return from this war, he was received a with the general fee 
joy and acclamation of all his provincials, for his good ſucceſfs bor 
therein, and the benefit which they received from it. And, for dri 

| this he had, on his coming back to Rome, ® the honour of 2 | by 
My triumph offered to him. But the civil wars between Cæſar enc 
| | and Pompey being then ready to break out, he waved it for mn 
1 that reaſon, as not thinking any public ſolemnity of rejoicing Þ 3 thi: 
"al proper, when the public ſtate of his country was juſt falling! and 
[480 under ſo great a calamity, © Ss wh 
"10 This ſame year, © died Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt. © | the 
\ "WP He left behind him two ſons and two daughters. By his © will he | and 
1. bequeathed his crown to the eldeſt of his ſons, and the eldeſt of] was 
1 his daughters, ordering them to be joined to each other in mar- be 
1 riage, according to the uſage of their family, and both, jointly Þ on 
14 together, to govern the Egyptian kingdom. And becauſe they I 
W | were both at that time very young (Cleopatra the eldeſt cl tha! 
! t them being then but 17), he committed them to the tuition the 
1 of the Roman ſtate. This was the Cleopatra who was after- ] the 
it 1 wards ſo infamous for her laſcivious amours, eſpecially with whi 
114 Mark Antony the Roman triumvir. end 
1 Bibulus being now in his province, had thither brought mat 
3 him from Alexandria * the ill news of the death haſt 
ö iq MK ans) | FY of two of his ſons, young men of great hopes, Cæ 
i who were there {lain by the Roman horſemen, 1 that 
whom Gabinius left in that city for a guard to Ptolemy Au- dep 
letes, on his reſtoring him to his kingdom. Cleopatra, wuo F 
then governed Egypt with her brother, ſent the murderers io of 
Bibulus, that he might revenge this fact in ſuch a manner as he] 
he ſhould think fit. But he ſent them back with this meſſage, 7 dria 
That the revenging ot this wrong helonged not to him, but ther 
to the ſenate of Rome. ena 

And while he was under this grief, he had another trouble = w 
brought upon him by the Parthians, who made another invaſion Bru 
upon Syria. 8& For they having wintered in Cyrrheſtica, on tim. 

this ſide the Euphrates, as ſoon as the ſeaſon was proper, again his 

took the field; and marching to Antioch, beſieged that city a Wor 

ſecund the: 

* Cicero ad Atticum, lib, 5, ep. 20, of 

d Plutarch. in Ciceroue. d 

© Ptolemzus Aſtronomus in Canone. Cicero ad Familiares, lib. 8. l 

ep. 4. 4 

| 8 Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. z. Cæſ 

© Ibid. lib. 2. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. plan 

t Valerius Maximus, lib. 4. c. 1. Cæſaris Comment. de Bello Civili, 5 

lib. 3. Seneca ad Marciam. lib. 

Cicero ad Familiares, lib. 2. ep. 17. et lib. 12. ep. 19 et ad Atticum, 
lip. 6. ep. 8. & lib. 8. cp. 2. ö 8 


Civill, 


ticum, 
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ſecond time, with Bibulus and all his forces in it. Bibulus 
bore the ſiege without making as much as one ſally for the 
driving of the enemy thence. But what he durſt not attempt 
by force, he effected by craft: for * having, by his agents, 
encouraged Ordonopantes, a noble Parthian, who had been 
much diſguſted by Orodes, to raiſe a rebellion againſt him, 
this army was called back to ſuppreſs it; whereby Bibulus 
and the whole province of Syria were delivered from a war 
which very much diſtreſſed them. At the end of the year, 
the time of his government expiring, ® he returned to Rome, 
and arrived there when the war between Cæſar and Pompey 
was juſt breaking out ; in which war joining with Pompey, © 
he became his chief admiral, and died of ſickneſs in that office 
on board the fleet which he commanded for him. 

For the differences between Cæſar and Pompey ariſing to 
that height, that they could no otherwiſe be decided, but by 
the ſword, 4 Cæſar in the beginning of our December, paſſed 
the Rubicon ; and thereby begun that war between them 
which brought deſtruction upon them both, and at length 
ended in the total ſubverſion of the Roman republic. On this 
march of Cæſar's, Pompey with all his party, left Rome, and 
haſted to Brunduſium, thence, to paſs over into Epirus, and 
Czfar purſued him to that port. But although he arrived 
thither on the 26th of December, ſeven days before Pompey's 
departure thence, yet he could not hinder his paſſage. 

For, on the 3d of January following, he failed out of the por! 
of Brunduſium, and landed with all the forces 
he had about him on the other fide of the A- II Anno 49- 
driatic, in the country where he intended, and * 

, 7 , 
there did ſet himſelf to gather together ſuch an army, as might 
enable him to ſtand the enemy, © for which Cæſar allowed him 
a whole year's time. For as ſoon as Pompey was gone from 
Brunduſium, he returned back from thence, and in 60 days 
time, having reduced all Italy under him, came to Rome, On 
lus arrival thither, having comforted the people with fair 
words and promiſes of doing all things for the advantage of 
them and the republic, f he releaſed out of priſon Ariſtobulus 
| king 

Dion Caſſius, lib. 40. 

d Cicero ad Atticum, lib. 7. ep. 3. 

© Czfaris Comment. de Bello Civili. lib. 3. 
Plutarch. in Cztare, Pompeio, Catone, Cicerone, & Antonio. 
Cæſaris Comment. de Bello Civili. lib. 1. Dion Caſſius, lib. 41. Ap- 
plan. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. 
Plutarch. Cæſar, & Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. L. Florus, 
b. 4. c. 2. Sutton. in julio Cæſare. 


! Dion Caſſius, lib. 41. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 13. & de Bello Ju- 
daico, lib. 1. c. 3. 
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king of Judea, and ſent him with two legions into his own 
country to promote his intereſt there, and in the neighbour. 
ing parts of Syria, Phcenicia, and Arabia ; but thoſe of Pom- 
pey's party found means to give him poiſon in his way, where- 
of he died. And whereas ®* Alexander, the ſon of Ariſto. 
bulus, had, on the expectation of his father's return, raiſed 
forces to join him on his arrival, Pompey ſent orders to Sci- 
pio to put him to death; and therefore having cauſed him to 
be taken and brought to Antioch, there condemned him in a 
formal trial, and cut off his head. This Scipio was > Q Metellus 
Scipio, who had been conſul with Pompey three years before, 
and then married him to Cornelia his daughter, ſhe being at 
that time a widow on the death of Publius Craſſus her former 
huſband, why was ſlain with his father in the Parthian war. 
On Bibulus's return, he © was appointed prefident of Syria, 
and, on Pompey's leaving Rome, he was hattened thither with 
Cneius, the eldeſt of Pompey's ſons, to ſecure that province 
to him, and all their ſhipping for the augmenting of his fleet, 
And to oppoſe him herein was it, that Cæſar releaſed Ariſto- 
bulus, and ſent him into Judea. And had he arrived there 


with the forces aſſigned him, he would no doubt have fully 


anſwered the end for which he was ordered thither, and very 
much embarraſſed, if not wholly baffled, all Pompey's deſigns 

in thoſe parts, | | 
From Rome, Cæſar d paſſed into Spain. For that province 
being in, Pompey's hands, with ſeveral forces there attached 
to his intereſt, Cæſar thought fit not to leave ſuch a country 
behind him in the power of his enemy ; and therefore march- 
ed through Gallia thither, and, having ſubdued Afranius, Pe- 
treius, and Varro, Pompey's lieutenants in that country, 
ſettled the whole province in his intereſt, he returned again to 
Rome about the time of the autumnal equinox. On his arriva! 
thither, he was declared dictator; but, after eleven days again 
laying down that office, he and Servilius Iſauricus were elect- 
ed conſuls for the enſuing year. And, immediately after, 
he haſtened away to Brunduſium, there to paſs the Adriatic 
into Greece againſt Pompey. And having, in order hereto, 
| directed 


Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 13. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 2. 

d Plutarch. in Pompeio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 40. 41. Cæ ſaris Com 
ment. de Bello Civili, lib. 3. 

© Czfaris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. 1. Plutarch in Pompeio 
Cicero ad Atticum, lib. 9. ep. 1. 

Plutarch. in Cæſare. Cæſaris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. 1. & 2. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 41. 

© Czſaris Comment. de Pello Civili, Eb. 2. Plutarch. in Ceſare © 
Antonio. Dion Cafſps, lib. 47. 
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70 directed all his forces to rendezvous at that city, he ſailed 
r- over from thence with ſeven of his legions, and, having ſafely 
N- landed them at a port near the promontory of Ceraunium, he 
e- FS {ent back Calenus, one of his lieutenants, with his fleet, to bring 
o- over the reſt which he left behind; but ſeveral months paſſed 
ed before Antony, who had the command of them, found an op- 
1i-portunity to gain a ſafe paſſage for them over that ſea, by rea- 
to ſon of Pompey's fleet, which had beſet all thoſe coaſts to inter- 
| 2 2 cept them. 

us It being about the end of October that Cæſar landed his ſeven 
re, © legions on the Grecian fide of the Adriatic, there to proſecute 
at the war againſt Pompey, almoſt a whole year had paſſed ſince he 
er FR laſt marched back from Brunduſium, for the reducing of Italy 


and Spain, And therefore Pompey, having all this time to 
furniſh himſelf with forces for this war, * had now gotten to- 
gether a very numerous army out of Grecia, Aſia, and all the 
Eaſtern countries, and alſo as potent a fleet to ſupport his inte- 
reſt at ſea, But the ſeaſon being winter, it would permit neither 
of the fleets to be abroad at ſea, nor the armies to take the held 
at land; ſo that both ſides lay ſtill in their winter-quarters. 
But when the ſpring came on, b both ſides prepared for 
action, and Cæſar having now. gotten the reſt 
of his forces over to him, each army took the 
ſield, and encamped againſt each other near 
Dyrrahium, now called Durazzo. In ſeveral ſkirmiſhes Cæſar 
had the better; but at length in one of them he received ſo 
great a defeat, that he acknowledged he muſt then have been 
utterly undone, had Pompey ſeen his advantage, and purſued 
it. This having made him paſs the enſuing night without 
ſleep, by reaſon of the trouble of his mind for what had hap- 
pened, he ſpent it wholly in confidering the ill ſtate of his af- 
fairs, and, by revolving 1t over in bis thoughts, came to ſee, © 
that he had been guilty of a great error in carrying on this war 
againſt Pompey on the ſea fide where the enemy had a great 
leet abſolutely to command thoſe ſeas, and he none at all. For 
hereby Pompey's army was conſtantly ſupplied with all ne- 
cellaries, and Cæſar's on the other ſide as much diſtreſſed for 
want of them; and therefore, condemning himſelf for this con- 
duct, he reſolved immediately to alter it, and accordingly de- 
camped the next day, and marched towards Theſſaly, where 
was 
* Czſaris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. 3. Appian. de Bellis Civili- 
bus, lib. 2. Dion Cafſius, lib. 41. 


b Plutarch. in Czſare, Pompeio, Catone. & Antonio. Cæſaris Com- 


ment. de Bello Civili, lib. 3. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. Dion 
Caſſius, lib. 41. 


_ © Cxfaris Comment, de Bello Civil, lib, 2, 
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was plenty of all things, purpoſing thereby to draw Pompey Ft 
after him to a battle, or elſe to fall on Scipio, Pompey's father. 8 ” 
in-law, who was then in Macedonia, J have above mentioned 801 


how he was ſent from Rome, before Pompey receded from * . 
thence, to be provincial governor of Syria, On his arrival = 
thither, he grieyouſly pillaged and oppreſſed that country, with ha 
all manner of exactions, to raiſe money for the carrying on ot — 
this war in the behalf of his ſon-in-law, for whoſe cauſe, of all bia 
others, he expreſſed the greateſt zeal; whereby, having ſet on 0 
ſoot an army at land, and equipped a great fleet at ſea, he He 
marched with the army towards Greeee, there to join Pompey, ar 
and committed the fleet to the charge of Cneius, Pompey's a 
eldeſt ſon ; who, taking in 50 other auxiliary ſhips from Egypt, . | 


failed with them to the Adriatic, and there joined the reſt off; 


his father's fleet. Scipio, in his march, having led his forces | — 
through the Leſſer Aſia, and augmented them in his way with cons. 
as many others as he could pick up in thoſe countries, had pali- elſe 
ed the Helleſpont with them, and was at this time come as far pi 
as Macedonia, in order to join Pompey for the ſtrengthening BR? ns 
him in this war: and there Cæſar purpoſed to fall upon him, Dt 
if Pompey ſhould not march after him to prevent it. Pom- Be Grd 
pey and thoſe with him not being aware at all of the true pots 
_ reaſons which put Ceſar on this march, took it to have been this 
the conſequence of his defeat the day before, as if, after that, Hir 
he durſt not ſtay there any longer; and therefore marched 1 
after him, as in purſuit of one that fled. And Cæſar ha- pos 
ving taken his rout through Epirus and Acarnania, in a way . claj 
which was ſomewhat about, Pompey, the ſooner to come up ed « 
with him, took the ſhorteſt cut through Macedonia, In this 7 my 
march Scipio joined Pompey, and Domitius Calvinus joined his 
Cæſar, with their armies, and both at length met in the plains den 
of Pharſalia in Theſſaly, where it came to a deciſive battle * 
between them. Cæſar's army conſiſted of * 22,0c0 foot, and > pey 
1000 horſe : but Pompey's was above twice as many; tor i he « 
he had 45, oco foot, and ooo horſe : but they being moſt of to e 
them raw and unexperienced men, gotten together out of th* Kwong 
effeminaated nations of Lefler Aſia and the Eaſt, they could 2 
not ſtand before Czſar's veterans; and therefore, notwith- 8 
ſtanding the great ſuperiority of their number, they were ſoor: ht 
vanquiſhed and broken, d 15,000 being flain, 24, oco made plac 
priſoners of war, their camp taken, and all the reſt diflipated 5H 
and 

2 Plutarch. in Cæſare. Cæſaris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. 3. e 

b This is Cæſar's own account in bis Commentaries of the Civil war, Casi 
book 3.; but Plutarch and Appian reckon the number of the ſlain to b- men 


no more than 6000, and quote for it Afinius Pollio, a Roman hiſtorizr, 
contemporary with Cæſu. 
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and driven to fly for their lives. * Pompey, when he found 
his camp loſt, as well as the battle, fled in diſguiſe, and, having 
gotten to the next ſea- port on the Theſlalian ſhore, paſſed over 
to Mitylene in the iſland of Leſbus, where he had, ſome time 
before, ſent Cornelia his wife, with Sextus his younger ſon ; 
and, having there taken them on board his ſhip, ſailed down 
the Archipelago, and put in at Attalia in Pamphylia. As ſoon 
as it was known that he was in that port, there came thither to 
him ſome ſhips from Cilicia, and about 2c00 ſoldiers, and with 
them 60 Romau ſenators, who bad eſcaped the late battle. 
Hearing, while here, that his fleet was ſtill ſafe, and that Cato, 
having gathered together the remains of his broken army, had 
put them on board his ſhips, and ſailed with them for Africa, 
he reflected with much grief on the great error he had committed 
in being drawn from the ſea ſhore to fight Cæſar in the inland 
country. For, had he continued {till near his fleet, he might, 
on failing at land, either have reinforced his army from ſea, or 
elſe have ſhipped it off into ſome other part of the Roman em- 
pire, and there have anew tried his fortune. But, it being 
now too late to remedy this falſe ſtep, it only remained to be 
conſidered what was next to be done in the preſent caſe, His 
firſt reſolution was to land in ® Syria, and ſeize that province, 
and he hoped there to have, for his better ſupport, the friend- 


1 ihip of Orodes king of Parthia, whom he had ſent Lucius 


Hirtius to pray his aſſiſtance, or at leaſt a ſafe retreat into his 
kingdom in caſe of need. But © Orodes, on the hearing of 
Pompey's misfortune, not only denied him his aſſiſtance, but 
clapped his ambaſſador in chains. When Pompey firſt paſſ- 
ed over from Brunduhum into Epirus, there to raiſe an ar- 
my againſt Cæſar, * he had ſolicited, among others, Orodes for 


his aid in this war. Orodes promiſed what he defired, but 


demanded Syria for his reward ; and that not being granted 
him, he took this denial for a pretence, not only to deny Pom- 
pey his requeſt, but alſo to impriſon the ambaſſador by whom 
he made it. But the true meaning of it was, he had no mind 
to embark in a loſt cauſe; and therefore took this method to 
renounce it. And upon this ſame principal, and at the ſame 
time, © the people of Antioch, in conjunction with the Romans 
then in that city, ſeized the caſtle of Antioch, in order to ex- 
clude him thence, and forbade all of his party to approach that 


place, on pain of death. Pompey, on his arrival in Cyprus, in. 


his way to Syria, hearing of both theſe particulars, ſteered 
. | his 
Plutarch. in Pompeio. Dion © Dion Caſſius, ibid, 
Caſſius, lib. 42. Cæiaris Com- d bid. lib. 4m. 
ment. lib. z. »Cæſaris Comment. de Bello Ci 
© Cæſaris Comment. ibid. vili lib. 3. 
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his courſe towards Egypt, not then knowing where elſe to go. en: 
He had been a great friend to Auletes the father of the preſent FF cat 
king, and by his procurement chiefly was it, that, when expel. fut 
led his kingdom, he was again reſtored to it; and therefore he FF ed 


expetted to have been received and aſſiſted with equal Kind- the 
neſs by his ſon. On bis arrival in Egypt, he found Ptolemy FF fpe 
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with an army on the ſea ſhore between Peluſium and Mount ter 
Caſius, and Cleopatra his ſiſter with another army not far from to 
him. For, he having deprived her of that ſhare in the govern- the 
4 ment which was left her by Kuletes's will, and driven her out wa 
14 of the kingdom, ſhe had raiſed an army in Syria and Paleſtine FF acc 
\ 11 for the obtaining of her reſtoration, and was now at war with haſ 
18 her brother about it. Pompey, on his drawing near to land, Ty 
— 119 ſent meſſengers to Ptolemy to pray his protection and aid in mo 
9 j | his preſent diſtreſs. Ptolemy, being then a minor, was under tha 
| the tuition of Pothinus, the eunuch that bred him up, and FF the 
il it "Mi Achillas, the general of his army. Theſe two taking Theo- ciu: 
1:8 dotus, a rhetorician, who was the king's preceptor, and ſome aut 
1) i 0 others, into conſult with them, adviſed together what anſwer tha 
i 3 8 to return. Some were for receiving him, and others for re- I 
„ jecting him; but Theodotus was for neither, but, in a preſſing in 1 
it rhetorical ſpeech, ſet forth to them, that the only ſafe courſe Ale 
} F they had to take was to diſpatch him. For, d he argued, Þ# and 
1 ſhould they receive him, Cæſar would be revenged on them wit! 
14 for their abetting his enemy ; and, ſhould they refuſe to re- aw: 
1 ceive him, and he elſewhere gather ſtrength, and again reco- {ped 
. ver his power, he then would be revenged on them for this all! 
13 refuſal: that therefore the only way to ſecure them from both mac 
f | 1 was to cut him off; for this would make Cæſar their friend, to / 
Il 44 and prevent the other from doing them any hurt as an enemy: and 
„ for, {aid he, in the words of the proverb, dead men do not and 
if | bite. This way of reaſoning having drawn all the reſt to his the 
N opinion, they all reſolved on it, as the ſafeſt courſe they could ſecu 
. take, and Achillas, with Septimius, a Roman commander, then fidir 
in the ſervice of the king of Egypt, and ſome others, were at P 
ſent to execute it; who having, in a ſmall boat, brought Pom- had 
pey from his ſhip, on pretence of conducting him to Ptolemy, do d 
as ſoon as they came nigh the ſhore, fell upon him and flew Þ city, 
him; and, having cut off his head, caſt his dead carcaſe upon Et 
the ſtrand, where he had no other funeral but what Philip, an 

| enfranchiſed BI ., 


Plutarch. in Pompeio & Bruto. Appian. de Pellis Civilibus, lib. z. ry 
Cæſaris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. z. | 5 
b Brutus, aſterwards meeting this Theodotus in Aſia, cauſed him to 


be put to death for this, See Plutarch in the Life of Brutus, and in the 
Life of Pompey, 
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go. enfranchiſed bond-man of his, and a poor old Roman, who 
ſent came thither by accident, could give him, by making him 2 
pel- FR funeral pile of the broken pieces of an old boat that lay wreck- 
e he ed on the ſhore. And thus ended the life of this great man, in 
ind- the 59th year of his age. No man had enjoyed greater pro- 
emy ſperity, till he profaned the temple of God at Jeruſalem ; af- 
ount ter that, his fortunes were in a continual decline, till at length, 
rom to expiate for that impiety, he was thus vilely murdered in 
ern- the confines of that country where he had committed it. This 
out was done in the fight of his wife and his ſon, and the reſt that 
ſtine accompanied him; whereon they made off to fea, with all the 
with haſte they were able. Cornelia and Sextus eſcaped firſt to 
land, Tyre, and then to Cyprus, and from thenee into Africa: but 
d in moſt of the other ſhips were taken by the Egyptian galleys 
nder that purſued after them, and all that were found on board 

and them were cruelly put to the ſword, amongſt whom was Lu- 


cius Lentulus, the former year's conſul, who was the chief 
author of the war, by obſtinately rejecting all the propoſals 
that were made by Czſar for peace. 

In the mean time Czſar, purſuing Pompey the fame way 


ſing in which he fled, failed into Egypt after him, and came to 
purſe Alexandria, juſt as the news arrived thither of his death : 
zued, and ſoon after, on his entering the place, he was preſented 
them with his head; at the fight of which he wept, and turned 


away his face from it with abhorrence, as from an ungrateful 
ſpectacle, and ordered it to be buried in a proper place with 
all honourable ſolemnities. Cæſar, for the greater expedition, 


4 > Ut - . wo a . 9 - — * 8 
ee , FIR. Us 


both made this purſuit with very few forces: for, on his coming 
iend, to Alexandria, he had d no more with him than 800 horſe 
emy and 3200 foot : the reſt of his army he left behind in Greece 
o not and the Leſſer Aſia, under the conduct of his lieutenants, for 
to his the proſecuting of the advantages of his late victory, and the 
could ſecuring of his intereſt in thoſe parts. And therefore, con- 
, then fiding on his good fortune, and the fame of his great ſucceſs 
were at Pharſalia, he landed at Alexandria with theſe only, which 
Pom- had like to have proved his ruin. For theſe not being ſufficient 
lemy, to defend him from the mob and mutinies of that turbulent 
1 flew city, he very narrowly eſcaped periſhing by them. For the 
upon Eteſian winds then blowing from the north, which continue 
ip, an EE | | in 
chiſed Cori 1 "og 
: ris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. 3. Plutarch. in Czſare.. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 43. 
lib. 2. 5 Ceſaris Comment. ibid. | . 
Um to By Etcfian winds are meant ſuch as blow eit ſtated times of the 


in the rear, from what point of the compals ſoever they came, For they are 
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in thoſe parts during all the dog-days (in the beginning oi 
which Cæſar entered that port), theſe hinder all ſhips from 


failing out of Alexandria as long as theſe winds laſt ; * and 


therefore did put a neceſſity upon him of tarrying there du- 


ring all this ſeaſon. In ? this vacant time he employed him- 


ſelf in calling in the debt owed him by Auletes, and in hearing 
and determining the controverſy between Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra his ſiſter, I have above mentioned how Auletes, 
when Cæſar was firſt conſul, engaged him by a bribe of 10,007 
talents, to get him to be confirmed in his Kingdom by the Ro. 
mans, and enrolled among the friends and allies of that power- 
ful ſtate: part, only, of this ſum was then paid, for the re!' 
he bound: himſelf in the obligation of a debtor afterwards to 
diſcharge it. This debt now Cæſar called for, as needing it 
to pay his ſoldiers, and exacted it with rigour; d and Pothi- 
nus, who was Ptolemy's chief miniſter, by ſeveral artifices, 
made this rigour appear to the people much greater than it 
was. For he bated their temples of their filver and gold uten- 


fils, and made the king and all the great officers of the court, 


as well as himſelf, to eat and drink only in earthen and wooden 
veſſels, pretending that Ceſar had taken away all their filver 
and gold, that by ſo giving out he might the more excite the 
people againſt him. But that which moſt exaſperated them, 
and at length drove them into a war againſt him, was the ſe- 
cond article, mentioned,. © his calling Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
before him to be judged by him as to the controverſy that 
was, between them: for he had ſent out his peremptory order 
to each of them to diſmiſs their armies, and bring their cauſe 
to his hearing for a final deciſion. This was looked on as a 
violation of the majeſty, and an invaſion upon the ſovereigu 
authority, of their king, who, being an independent prince, 
owned no ſuperior, and therefore was not as a ſubje& to be 

3 judged 
ſo called from the Greek word t rec, i. e. a year, and originally denote 
yearly or anniverſary winds, ſuch as our ſeamen call monſoons and 
trade winds, which, in certain parts of the world, come and continue 
conſtantly blowing the ſame way for certain ſtated ſeaſons of the year- 
Thus the north winds, which, during the dog-days, conſtantly blow 
upon the coaſts of Egypt that lie upon the Mediterranean, and thereby 
hinder all ſhips from failing out of Alexandria for that ſeaſon, are called 
Eteſiæ in Czſar's Commentaries. And fo, in other authors, the weil 
wind, and alfo cther winds, are called Eteſiæ, or Eteſian, where they 


come at certain times, and continue blowing for certain ſeaſons of the 
year, De hac re, videas Salmaſii Exercitationes Plinianas in Solinum, 
p. 421. &c. | 

* Czefaris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. z. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. 

b Plutarch. & Dion Caſſius, ibid. Orolius, lib. 6. c. 19. 


»Cæſaris Comment, de Bello Civik, lib. 3. Plutarch. in Ceſare, Dion 
Caſſius, lib. 42. | 
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2 judged by any man. But to this Czſar anſwered, that he did 
not take upon him to judge as a ſuperior, but as an arbitrator 
appointed by the will of Auletes. For thereby he had put 
his children under the tuition of the Roman ſtate, and all the 


wer of the Romans being now veſted in him as their dicta- 


[3 tor (to which office he had been appointed at Rome, à as ſoon 


as they there heard of the death of Pompey), it belonged to 
him to arbitrate and determine this controverſy, as guardian 
of thoſe children by virtue of that will ; and that he claimed 


it no otherwiſe than to execute that will, and ſettle peace be- 


# tween the king and his ſiſter, according to the purport of it. 
This quieting all for the preſent, the cauſe was according- 


ly brought to Cæſar's hearing, and advocates were appointed 
on both fides to plead before him the matter which was in 
2 conteſt between them. But b Cleopatra hearing that Cæſar 
was laſciviouſly given to the love of women (as indeed he was 


| to great exceſs, though he never ſuffered it to hinder him in 


any buſineſs), ſhe laid a plot to take hold of him by this handle, 


and thereby attatch him, firſt to her perſon, and next to her 
cauſe. For ſhe being a very wanton woman, made nothing of 


proſtituting herſelf to any one, either for her luſt or her in- 


tereſt, according as ſhe was aCtuated by either of them. And 


therefore, ſending to Cæſar, the complained that her cauſe was 
betrayed by thoſe that managed it for her; and therefore pray- 


ed, that ſhe might be permitted to come in perſon to him, and 


plead it herſelf before him; which being granted her, © ſhe 


came ſecretly into the port of Alexandria, in a ſmall ſkiff, to- 
Wards the duſk of the evening; and, the better to get to Ceſar, 


Evithout being ſtopped or obſtructed by her brother, or any of 


nis party, who then commanded the place, ſhe cauſed herſelf 
to be tied up in her bedding, and thus to be carried to Cæſar's 
apartment on the back of one of her ſervants; who havin 

Bad down his burden at Cæſar's feet, and untied it, up ſtarted 
the lady with the beſt airs ſhe could put on. Cæſar was much 
pleaſed with the ingenious contrivance of her thus coming to 
him, but much more with the lady, with whoſe beauty being 
At the firſt ſight thoroughly ſmitten, in the manner as proje&= 
ed, he lay with her that night, and thereby begot on her a ſon, 
Vor. IV. H who 


For the Romans, on their hearing that the war was thus determined 

In favour of Ceſar, making haſte to heap honours upon him, made him 
Pictator for a year, gave him tribunitial power during life, and decreed 

im many other powers, privileges, and honours. All which he imme« 

ately ates: as ſoon as notified to him, notwithſtanding his abſence 

rom Rome. | 

q * Dion Caſſius, lib. 4r. 

pid. Czſaris Comment, de Bello Civili, lib, 3. Plutarch. in Cæſare, 
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who afterwards was from his name called Cæſarion. By this 
favour thinking himſelf engaged to do all things for her inte- 
reſt, * the next morning he ſent for Ptolemy, and preſſed him 
to receive his ſiſter again upon her own terms. By which 
Ptolemy finding, that Cæſar, from being judge, was become 
her advocate ; and underſtanding alſo, that ſhe was then with 
him in that part of the palace where he lodged, he fell into 2 
rage hereat, and, ſpringing out from him to the people in the 
ſtreet, he tore his diadem from his head, and flinging it on the 
ground, complained with tears and bitter clamour, that he was 
betrayed, and told his ſtory in ſuch a manner, as raiſed the 
whole city in an uproar, and brought them wpon Cæſar in an 
univerſal tumult, and with the fury which in ſuch. caſes is 
uſual. The Roman ſoldiers who were near him, ſeized Pto- 
lemy, and ſecured him within Cæœſar's power. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this, the reſt of his forces being then ſcattered all over 
the city in their quarters, as not ſuſpecting what had happen- 
ed, and therefore, not being at hand to help him, he mult ne- 
ceſſarily have been overborne and torn in pieces by the enraged 
multitude, but that, coming out to them in a ſafe place aloft, 
and from thence ſpeaking to them, and aſſuring them that all 
things ſhould be done as they would have, he with difficulty 
appeaſed them for that time. And accordingly, the next day, 
having called the people together in a general affembly, 
he brought out Ptolemy and Cleopatra to them, and then 
cauſing their father's will publicly to be read, wherein it was 
ordained, that his eldeſt ſon, and his eldeſt daughter, ſhould, 
according to the uſage of their anceſtors, be joined in marriage, 
and both jointly reign together, under the guardianſhip of the 
Roman people, he decreed, by virtue of that guardianſhip, 
which was, he ſaid, then veſted in him as dictator, that Ptole- 
my the preſent king, as being the eldeſt ſon, and Cleopatra, 
as being the eldeſt daughter of the ſaid Auletes, ſhould, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the ſaid will, reign in Egypt; and Pto- 
lemy the younger ſon of the ſaid Auletes, and his othe! 
daughter, named Arſinoe, ſhould reign in Cyprus. This laſt 
he added by way of gift, the better to appeaſe the people, that 
lo he might eſcape their fury, which he was then in great fea! 
of. For this ifland had for ſome time before been ſubjected to 
the Romans, as hath been above related. This contented tht 
whole aſſembly, and pleaſed all except Pothinus. For he ha. 


ving been the cauſe of the breach between Cleopatra and bet 
brother, and alſo of her expulſion out of the kingdom, july 


feared, that both his authority and his life would be brought 
inte 


Pion Caſſius, lib. 41. 
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into danger by her return; and therefore did all he could to 
hinder the execution of this decree: 2 in order whereto he not 
only ſowed new diſcontents and new jealoufies among the 
people, but alſo prevailed with Achillas to bring his arm 

from Peluſium to Alexandria, for the driving of Cæſar thence, 
His arrival put all things there again in confuſion. Achillas, 
having 20,000 men with him, deſpiſed the paucity of Cæſar's 
forces, and thought immediately to have cruſhed him. But 
Cæſar ſo well diſpoſed thoſe forces which he had, by placing 


them to the beſt advantage in the ſtreets and avenues in that 


quarter of the town which he had taken poſſeſſion of, that he 


; ealily ſuſtained the aſſault; and therefore, on their failing of 
* ſucceſs here, they carried the war to the port, projecting to 
ſeize the fleet there at anchor, and therewith to ſhut up Czſar 
buy ſea, and exclude him from having either ſuccours or pro- 


viſions brought him that way. But Cæſar prevailing there 


: alſo, ordered all that fleet to be ſet on fire, and at the ſame 
time ſeized the tower of Pharus, and placed a garriſon in it. 


By theſe means he fully ſecured his communication with 


the ſea, without which he muſt have been ſoon ruined. Some 
of the ſhips, when on fire, driving to the ſhore, communicated 
their flames to the adjoining houſes z which, ſpreading into 


that quarter of the city, called Bruchium, conſumed the noble 


library that was there laid up, which had been the collection 
of ſeveral ages, and then contained 400,000 volumes, whereof 


a full account hath already been given. 

| Czſar, finding a dangerous war thus begun upon him, “ ſent 
for ſuccours, to all the adjacent parts, from which he could 
; ſooneſt have them; and, in an eſpecial manner, wrote to Domi- 
| tius Calvinus, his lieutenant, in the Proper Aſia, of the great 


= 


danger he was in; who forthwith ſent him two legions, the one 


by ſea, and the other by land. That which was ſent by ſea 


arrived in time, but the other, which marched by land, never 
came into Egypt, the war being over before they could reach it, 
But © none did him better ſervice than Mithridates the Pergame- 
nian. For, being ſent by him into Syria and Cilicia, he brought 
him thoſe forces from thence, which extricated him from all 
his danger, in the manner as will be by and by related, 


Cæſar, in the interim, 4 that he might not be forced to fight 
; H 2 the 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 43. Cæſaris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. 3. 
Plutarch. in Czfare. 


d Cæſaris Comment. ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. Plutarch. in Cæ- 
= lare. Hirtius de Bello Alexandrino. 
| Tbid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. Cc. 14. 
4 Czſaris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. 3. 
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the numerous forces of the enemy, till his ſuccour ſhould arrive, 
otherwiſe than when he ſhould ſee cauſe ſo to do, fortified that 

uarter of the city where he lay with walls, towers, and other 
works, including within them the palace, a theatre 215 next 
the palace (which he made uſe of as a caſtle), and a paſſage to 
the harbour. While things were a-doing, the king being ſtill 
detained in Czfar's quarters, * Pothinus, while he was there 
attending on him as his governor and chief miniſter, carried 
on a correſpondence with Achillas, and, by letters ſecretly con- 
veyed to him, gave him intelligence of all things from thence, 
and encouraged him vigorouſly to puſh on the war ; ſome of 
which letters being intercepted, and the treaſon thereby diſco. 
vered, Cæſar cauſed him to be put to death for it. Hereon ® Ga- 
nymede, another eunuch of the palace, who had the bringing up 
of Arſinoe, the king's younger fiſter, fearing the fame puniſh- 
ment, as having been in the ſame intereſt, and the ſame defigns 
with him, ſecretly conveyed the young princeſs out of Cæſar's 

uarters, and fled with her to the army, who wanting one of 
the royal family to head them, gladly received her, and made 
her queen, But Ganymede, outwitting Achillas, © cauſed an 
accuſation to be formed againſt him, as if he had betrayed to 
Cæſar the fleet, which he burnt in the harbour, and, having 
thereby procured that he was put to death, ſucceeded him in 
the chief command of the army; and thenceforth alſo took on 
him the prime adminiſtration of all the other affairs of that par- 
ty, for which he was thoroughly qualified. For he was a very 
crafty diſcerning perſon, and found out many ſubtile devices 
for the diſtreſſing of Cæſar during the remainder of the war. 
By © one of which, having ſpoiled all the freſh water in his 
quarters, he had very nigh undone him by it. For the Alex- 
andrians having no other freſh water for their common uſe, 
but that of the Nile, © as at prefent, ſo then, had all the 
city vaulted underneath their houſes for the reception and 
Keeping of it. Once a year, when the Nile was at the higheſt, 
it flowed through the artificial canal, which was drawn from 
that river to the city; and there running into thoſe vaults 
through a ſluice made for that purpoſe, from thence filled them 


all, they being all built without any partitions, in a gene- 
ral 


2 Cæſaris Comment. de Bello Civili, lib. 3. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. Plu- 
tarch. in Czfare. 

d Czſaris Comment. ibid. Dion Caſſius, ibid. 

© Hirtius de Bello Alexandrino. Dion Caſſius, ibid. 

d Hirtius, ibid. Plutarch. in Cæſare. 

© Alexandria is at preſent thus vaulted under ground, and, to this days 
they there keep the water of the Nile in thoſe vaults for common uſe all 
the year round, in the ſame manner as is deſcribed by Hirtius. See Theve* 
not's Travels, part I. book 2. chap. 2, 
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ral communication from one to another, under the ſaid houſes; 

and there it ſerved for the common uſe of the inhabitants all 
the year after, every man having an open hole or well in his 
houſe, through which letting down into thoſe vaults either 
buckets or pitchers, he drew up what water he needed. Ga- 
nymede having ſtopped up all the communications which 
thoſe vaults in Cæſar's quarters had with thoſe of the reſt of 
the town, poured into them from the ſea ſo much ſalt warer, 
by artificial engines contrived for that purpoſe, as ſpoiled all 
the freſh water which was repoſited and kept in them. This, 
when perceived, raiſed a general uproar among Cæſar's ſol- 
2 diers, and he muſt have been forced immediately to have de- 
2 parted at all diſadvantages, but that having ordered wells to 
de dug, by going deep enough, he found ſprings of freſh wa- 
ter ſufficient to ſupply the want of that which was ſpoiled. 
After this * Czfar having received an account, that the le- 
gion Calvinus ſent him by ſea was arrived on the coaſt of Li- 
23 bya not far from him, he went thither with his whole fleet 
to bring them ſave to Alexandria, Ganymede, getting intel- 
ligence hereof, ſent all the Egyptian fleet which he had then 
at hand to intercept him in his return. This produced a fight 
between the two fleets, in which Cæſar having gotten the vie- 
} tory, brought all his legion ſafe with him to Alexandria; and, 
had not night come on too ſoon, all the enemy's ſhips muſt 
have fallen into his hands. Ganymede, to repair this loſs, and 
others before ſuſtained (for Cæſar had, by this time, deſtroyed 
at ſeveral times above 110 of their ſhips of war), gathered to- 
2 gether all the remaining ſhips that could be gotten from every 
mouth of the Nile, and, out of them another fleet being form- 
ec, entered the port of Alexandria. This b produced another 
fight at ſea, in which Cæſar had again the victory, but, in pur- 
ſuit of it, d landing in the iſland of Pharus, and attempting to 
take the town in that iſland, and the mole leading to it, called 
the Heptaſtadium, he was beaten off, with the loſs of above 
$00 of his men, and had like to have been loſt himſelf in the 
rout. For, finding the ſhip in which he endeavoured to eſcape 
ready to fink, by reaſon of the numbers of thoſe who had 
crowded into it, he threw himſelf into the ſea, and with dif- 
iculty got off by ſwimming to the next ſhip of his in the port. 
While thus he made his eſcape, © he carried ſome valuable 


H 3 | papers, 


Hirtius de Bello Alexandrino. 

d Hirtius, ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. Sueton. in Julio Cæſare, c. 64. 
N in Julio Cæſare. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. Oroſius, 
iD, 6. c. 15. 


Dion Caſſius, Plutarch. Sueton. & Oroſius, ibid. 
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papers, which he had then about him, in one hand, and ſwam 
with the other, and ſo ſaved both himſelf and them, 

After this loſs, Czſar * was perſuaded to ſend King Pto- 
lemy to the Egyptian army, in compliance with their deſire, 
and on a promiſe made him, that, when they ſhould have their 
king, they would make peace with him ; but after they had 
him at the head of the army, they preſſed on the war with 
greater vigour than before, and, by their fleet, endeavoured to 
Intercept all Czſar's proviſions by ſea. This produced another 
ſea-fight near Canopus, in which Czfar had again the victory; 
but by this time Mithridates of Pergamus was near at hand 
with his auxiliary army out of Syria. 

It hath been above mentioned, how Ceſar ſent him into 
Syria and Cilicia to bring him from thence all the forces he 
could raiſe in thoſe countries for his aſſiſtance. This commit- 
ſion d he executed with ſo much diligence and prudence, that 
he ſoon got together a conſiderable army; in the effecting of 
which he was much helped by Antipater the Idumean. For“ 
he not only joined him with 3000 Jews, but he prevailed with 
Hyrcanus, and with ſeveral of the neighbouring princes ot 
Arabia and Cœle-Syria, and with the free cities of Pheeniciz 
and Syria, in like manner to ſend him in their aid. With 
theſe forces, Mithridates, having Antipater in perſon with 
him, marched into Egypt, and, on his coming to Pelufium, 
ſtormed and took that city, which was chiefly owing to the 

valour of Antipater. For he firſt mounted the walls where 
the breach was made, and thereby made way to thoſe that 
followed to enter and take the place. From thence marching 
towards Alexandria, as they were to paſs the province of Onion, 
they found all the avenues ſeized by the Jews, who were the 
inhabitants of that part of Egypt, and thereby were ob- 
fructed from proceeding any further; and this muſt have 
diſappointed the whole expedition; but that Antipater, partly 
by his own authority, and partly by that of Hyrcanus, aud 

the letters which he delivered to them from him, brought 
them over to Cæſar's party. On the hearing of which, the 
people of Memphis did the ſame, and Mithridates was plenti- 
fully ſupplied with all neceflaries from both. On his coming 
to the © Delta, Ptolemy ſent an army thither to oppoſe his 
4 zallin 

* Hirt:us de Bello Alexandrino. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. 

Þ Hirtius, ibid. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 14. & 15. Dion Caſſius, ib. 

© The Nile, a little below Memphis, parting into two branches, 
whereof one runs to Peluſium, nawDamietta, and the other to Canopus, 
now Roſletta ; theſe two branches on each fide, with the ſhore of the 


Mediterranean at the bottom, make the form of the Greek capital lettc! 


Delta; hence all that part of Egypt included within theſe two branch: 
was called Delta, 
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paſſing the Nile, this produced a battle, in which Mithridates 
commanded one part of the army, and Antipater the other. 
Mithridates at firſt was beaten off his ground, till Antipater, 
having routed the adverſary on his part, came in to his aſſiſt- 
ance; whereby the battle being again reſtored, the Egyptians 
were put to a total rout, and Mithridates and Antipater, pur- 
ſuing the advantage, drove them out of the field with a great 
laughter, and, having taken their camp, forced thoſe that 
eſcaped to repaſs the Nile. 

Hereon Ptolemy * marched with his whole army for the 
oppreſſing of them, and Cæſar did the ſame for 
their ſupport, and, on his joining them, ſoon 
brought the matter to a deciſive battle; in 
which Cæſar having gotten an abſolute victory, Ptolemy, on 
his endeavcuring to eſcape 1n a boat on the Nile, was ſunk 
with it, and drowned in that river. Hereon Alexandria and 
all Egypt ſubmitted to the conqueror. Cæſar, returning from 
this victory, entered Alexandria about the middle of our Ja- 
nuary, and no one there any more oppoſing him, he ſettled 
the Kingdom under Cleopatra and the ſurviving Ptolemy, her 
younger brother, as king and queen ; which was in effe& to 
put the whole into ber hands, this Ptolemy being then no 
more than 11 years old. It was for the ſake of this lewd 
woman, and the laſcivious converſation he had with her, that 
Czſar made this dangerous and infamous war ; and therefore, 
having fully maſtered it by this victory, he made it turn the 
moſt he could to her advantage; and * his wanton dalliances 
with her detained him longer in Egypt than his affairs could 
well admit, For although he had, in January, ſettled all mat- 
ters in that country, yet it was not till the latter end of April 
following that he departed thence. © For Appian tells us, he 
had been nine months in Egypt at this time, and he came not 
thither till towards the end of July in the preceding year. Ha- 
ving d taken Arſinoe priſoner in this war, he carried her to 
Rome with him, and cauſed her to be there led in bonds before 
him in his triumph; but, after that ſhow was over, he d diſ- 
miſſed her from her impriſonment, But, being © baniſhed by 
him from Egypt, that ſhe might not create new troubles in 
that Kingdom, to the diſturbance of that ſettlement of affairs 
which he had there made, ſhe took up her reſidence in the 

| H 4 province 

* Hirtius de Bello Alexandrino. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. Plutarch. in 
Ceſare. 

d Sueton. in Julio Cæſare, c. 52. Appian, de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. 
P. 434. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. p. 206. 

De Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. p. 484. 

© Dion Caſſius, lib. 53. Þ. 223. 

Hirtius de Bello Alexandrino. 


Anno 47. 
Hyrcanus II. 17. 
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province of the Proper Afia ; for there Antony found her af- anc 
ter the battle of Philippi, and, a at the requeſt of Cleopatra, tim 
cauſed her to be put to death. Before Cæſar departed from Þ of. 
Alexandria, b in acknowledgement of the aſſiſtance he had from An 
the Jews, he confirmed all their privileges in that city, and or- ow! 
dered a pillar to be there erected, whereon, by his command, all reje 
theſe privileges were engraven, and alſo his decree confirming Þ * ſed: 
the ſame. * offi 

That which haſtened Cæſar out of Egypt at this time, was dea 
the war of Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian Boſphorus, ſon Pet. 
of Mithridates, late king of Pontus. For, © finding the Romans 1 dor 
deeply engaged in the civil wars between Cæſar and Pompey, I Sta 
he took the advantage hereof to attempt the recovery of his 1 up! 
father's dominions in Aſia. And therefore, leaving Aſander, and 
his lieutenant, in Boſphorus, he paſſed the Euxine fea, and Cam 


took poſſeſſion of Colchis and the Leſſer Armenia, and ſeveral Þ* arif] 
places in Cappadocia, Pontus, and Bithynia. After the battle 
of Pharſalia, 4 Cæſar had ſent Domitius Calvinus with 
part of his army againſt him, committing to his government wt w 


all the provinces of Leſſer Aſia. But Domitius © having the abo 
misfortune to be vanquiſhed in this war, Pharnaces thereon fore 
made himſelf maſter of all the remaining parts of Pontus and | Ara 
Cappadocia ; and, being puffed up with this ſucceſs, carried lary 
it with great pride and cruelty towards all in the Roman in- don 
tereſt; and, having ſeized all Bithynia, was preparing to paſs live 
from thence into the province of Proper Aſia, An account clud 
of all this coming to Cæſar in Egypt, it rouſed him up from Cate 
that lethargy which Clecpatra's charms had bewitched him the 
into, and put him again upon action: whereon, leaving part gro\ 
of his forces in Egypt for the protection of Cleopatra, & he pow 
paſſed, about the end of April, with the reſt into Syria. gro\ 
While he was in that country, h Antigonus, the ſon of Ariſ- lour 
tobulus, late king of the Jews, came to him, and, much la- the 
menting his father's and brother's death (the former of which by y 
bad been poiſoned, and the other beheaded, for being adhe- Erir 
Tents to his cauſe), prayed him to take compaſſion of him, viſi 
| and plex 
tere 
* Joſeph, Antiq. lib, 15. c. 4. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. itoo, 
b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17. & contra Apionem, lib, 2. C 
Plutarch. in Cæſare. Hirtius de Bello Alexaudrino. Dion Caſſius, 
lib. 42. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. & in Mithridaticis. 
d Hirtius de Bello Alexandrino. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. 
© Hirtius & Dion Caſſius, ibid. Appian, de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. N 
f Hirtius & Dion Caſſius, ibid. Plutarch. in Cæſare. ab, : 
5 Hirtius, Plutarch. & Dion Cafüus, ibid. Appian. de Bellis Civili- 2 


bus, lib. 2. Sucton. in Julio Cæſare, c. 35. Orofius, lib. 6. c. 16. 
\ Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 14. c. 15, & de Bello Judaico, lib. I. c. 8. 
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and reſtore him to his father's principality; and, at the ſame 
time, made heavy complaints of Antipater and Hyrcanus, and 
of the wrongs which he ſaid he had ſuffered from them. But 
Antipater, being then attending upon Cæſar, defended his 
own and Hyrcanus's cauſe ſo well againſt him, that Cæſar, 
rejecting the accuſations of Antigonus, as of a turbulent and 
ſeditious perſon, decreed, * that Hyrcanus ſhould hold the 
office of high prieſt at Jeruſalem, and the principality of Ju- 
dea with it to him, and thoſe of his family after him, in per- 
petuity of poſſeſſion, and appointed Antipater to be procura- 
tor of Judea under him, and ordered this decree to be en- 
graven in tables of braſs in Greek and Latin, and to be hung 
up in the capitol at Rome, and in the temples of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Aſkalon, in Phoenicia : by virtue of which decree, Hyr- 
canus was again re-eſtabliſhed in the ſovereignty of Judea, the 
ariſtocracy of Gabinius aboliſhed, and the government again 
reſtored to the ſame ſtate in which it had been under him, and 
the great ſanhedrim, before Gabinius made that alteration in 
it which hath been above mentioned. All this was brought 
about by Antipater. For he was a perſon of that wiſdom and 
foreſight, and thereby had acquired ſuch an intereſt in Judea, 
Arabia, Syria, and all Paleſtine, that he made himſelf neceſ- 
ſary to all Roman governors that came into thoſe parts, and 
to none was he more ſo than unto Ceſar, who owed his de- 
liverance at Alexandria, and the ſucceſs with which he con- 
cluded that war, wholly to him. For, without him, Mithri- 
dates could never have raiſed that army for his aſſiſtance, by 
the help of which he conquered. And he was by this time 
grown ſtrong in his family, as well as in his intereſt and 
For b he had by his wife Cyprus four ſons now 
grown up to maturity of age, and of great reputation for va- 


lour and wiſdom ; the eldeſt was Phaſaelus, the ſecond Herod, 
the third Joſeph, and the youngeſt Pheroras ; and he had alſo 
by the ſame wife, a daughter called Salome, who was the 
# Erinnys of her family, continually creating feuds and di- 
= vitions in it by her intrigues, whereby ſhe very often per- 
plexed her brother Herod's affairs, and yet maintained an in- 
tereſt with him to his laſt. Her cliaracter will be beſt under- 
ſtood by her actions, which will be hereafter related. 


Cæſar, after ſome ſtay in Syria, © made Sextus Cæſar, his 
kinſman, 


, _ * Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17. & lib. 20. c. 8. & de Bello Judaicoy 


ub, 1. c. 7. & 8. 


d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 12. 


© Dion Caſſius, lib. 47. p. 342. Hirtius de Bello Alexandrino. Appian. 
de Bellis Cirilibus, lib. 3. & lib. 4. 
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kinſman, preſident of that province, and then * haſtened north. 
ward againſt Pharnaces. On his arrival where the enemy was, 
he, without giving any reſpite either to himſelf or them, 8 
immediately fell on and gained an abſolute victory over them; 
an account whereof he wrote to a friend of his in theſe d three 
words, vent, vidi, vici, i. e. 1 came, I ſaw, I overcame ; which 
ſhort expreſſion of his ſucceſs very aptly ſetting forth the ſpeed 
whereby he obtained it, he affected it ſo much, that after. 
wards, when he triumphed for this victory, © he cauſed theſe 
three words to be written on a table, and carried aloft before 
him in that pompous ſhow. This victory being gained d near 
the place where Triarius was vanquiſhed by Mithridates, it 
thereby repaired the honour of the Roman militia which was 
loſt by that defeat. After this, all being © again recovered that 
Pharnaces had poſſeſſed himſelf of in this war, he * fled to 
Sinope with 1000 horſemen, which were the whole remainder 
of his vanquiſhed army, and, having ſlain the horſes, he put 
the men on board his ſhips in that port, and failed with them 
back to Boſphorus. But 5 Aſander, whom he left his lieute- 
nant in that country, having by this time ſet up for himſelt, 
he was no ſooner landed, “ but the uſurper got him into his 
power, and, having put him to death, reigned in his ſtead, 
Hereon Czfar i gave Mithridates, the Pergamenian, that king- 
dom in reward for the ſervice he did him in Egypt, and at the 
{ame time made him one of the tetrarchs of Galatia. The *lat- 
ter he had a title to in the right of his mother, who was de- 
ſcended from one of the former tetrarchs, and the former he 
might have laid claim to in the right of his father: for he was 
L ſuppoſed to have been the ſon of Mithridates, his mother ha- 
ving been one of his concubines, after the death of Menodotus 
of Pergamus, her huſband, and therefore he was bred up by 
that prince, and called by his name. But Cæſar, in making 
him king of Boſphorus, gave him only an empty title, For 
the poſſeſſion being in Aſander, he was to recover it by war 
in the proſecution of which, inſtead of gaining the kingdom, 
5 he 


* Hirtius de Bello Alexand. Plutarch. in Cæ ſare. Dion Caſſius, lib. 41, 

b Appian. lib. 2. p. 485. Plutarch. in Cæſare. 

© Sueton, in Julio Cæſare, c. 37. 

f Dion Caſſius, lib. 43. p. 207. Appian. in Mithridaticis. 

Hirtius, ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. Plutarch. in Cæſare. 

f Appian. in Mithridaticis, p. 253. | 

s Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. 

h Dion Caflius & Appian. ibid, ' 

i Hirtius de Bello Alexandrino. Appian, in Mithridaticis, p. 2:+ 
Strabo, lib. 13. p. 625, 

k Strabo, ibid. 

| Hirtius, ibid, 
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he * loſt his life, being vanquiſhed and ſlain in battle by Aſan- 
der; who, after this, held the Kingdom of Boſphorus without 
any further oppoſition, the Romans, by reaſon of their inteſ- 
tine broils, that ſtill continued among them, not being at lei- 
ſure to give him any diſturbance. Cæſar, having ſettled all 
matters in Pontus, Cappadocia, and the other parts of Leſſer 
Aſia, d returned through Greece to Rome, and was there again 
choſen dictator for the enſuing year. 

In the interim © Antipater, having accompanied Cæſar 
through all Syria to the utmoſt confines of the province, 
there took his leave of him, and returned again into Judea, 
And ſoon after, going through that country in a general pro- 
greſs over it, he ſettled the civil government under Hyrcanus 
in all parts of it, according to Cæſar's decree, in the ſame man- 
ner as it had been before Gabinius's alteration; and d appoint- 
ed Phaſaelus, his eldeſt ſon, to be governor of Jeruſalem, and 
Herod, his ſecond ſon, to be governor of Galilee, he being 
then 25 years old, The printed books of Joſephus have 
it, that Herod was at this time only 15 years old; but that 
is an age which doth not ſuit with ſuch a charge, or the ac- 
tions which he immediately performed in it, - and, beſides, it 
doth not accord with what Joſephus hath elſewhere written: 
for, ſpeaking of the laſt ſickneſs of which Herod died, © about 
44 years after this time, he tells us, that he fell into it about 
the Joth year of his age; but, if he were now but 15, he 
could not have exceeded the Goth year of his age when that 
ſickneſs firſt ſeized him. It is moſt likely, ſome tranſcriber 
by miſtake wrote (ii) the numerical Greek letters for 15, in- 
itead of (xs) the numerical letters for 25, and from that copy 
the miſtake hath been tranſmitted into our printed books. He- 
rod being of a very active genius, and in the vigour of his 
youth, was no ſooner in his government, but, * to ſignalize 
himſelf therein, he fell upon a knot of thieves, who much 
infeſted Galilee and the neighbouring parts of Cœle-Syria, 
and, having taken Hezekiah, their ringleader, with ſeveral 
of his aſſociates, he put them all to death; whereby he gain- 
ed great reputation among all of thoſe parts, and made his 
name known with honour to Sextus Cæſar, the preſident of 
the province. But thoſe who envied the proſperity of Anti- 
Pater, and the growth and greatneſs of his power, laid hold of 


this 
* Strabo, lib. 13. p. 625. | 
> Plutarch. in Cæſare. Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. _ 
© Jofeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 16. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 8, 
ſoſcph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17 
Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 17. c. 8. 5 | 
Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 8. 
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this handle to accuſe Herod to Hyrcanus for putting theſe men 
to death without legal trial, and prevailed with him ſo far as 
to obtain a citation from him to ſummon Herod to anſwer for 
it before the ſanhedrim; where having made his appearance 
clothed in purple, and ſurrounded with his guards, this ſo 
overawed the ſanhedrim, that they ſat all ſilent, not one of 
them opening his mouth to ſay a word againſt the criminal, 
excepting only Sameas, who, being the only man among them 
of that integrity and courage as not to be frighted out of his 
duty, on the ſilence of all the reſt, roſe up, and, firſt accuſing 
Herod of audaciouſneſs in thus appearing 1n an habit not pro- 
per for a criminal, and of violence in bringing ſuch an armed 
force with him into the eourt, as if he intended to make the 
public adminiſtration of juſtice more dangerous to the judges 
than to the malefaQor, in the next place turned his accuſation 
upon Hyrcanus and the court, and, upbraiding them of their 
cowardice in permitting this, he prophetically told them, that, 
though they were now for ſparing Herod, the time thould be 
when he would not ſpare them, but that the juſt judgement of 
God ſhould by his hands be executed upon them for it. And 


ſo afterwards it accordingly happened: for, when Herod came 


to be king of Judea, he did put every one of them to deat} 
(excepting this Sameas and Pollio his maſter), and alſo Hyrca- 
nus himſelf, as will be hereafter related. However, Hyrcanus 
did all he could to get Herod to be acquitted, being influenced 
hereto not only by his affection for the young man, but alſo 
by a menacing letter which he had received from Sextus Cæ- 
{ar in his behalf. But the major part of the court, now rouſed 
by Sameas's ſpeech, being inclined to condemn him, he could 
not gain him an acquittal ; and therefore, to ſave him from a 
ſentence of condemnation, he adjourned the court to the next 
day, and in the interim adviſed Herod to be gone ; who, ac- 
cordingly, in the night, withdrawing from Jeruſalem, went to 
Damaſcus, and there putting himſelf under the protection of 
Sextus Ceſar, whom he found in that place, he defied the ſan- 
hedrim, and did from thence let them know, that he would 
appear no more before them ; which they reſented with great 
indignation, but could now no otherwiſe expreſs it, than by 
venting their complaint againſt Hyrcanus for permitting it to 
be thus done, 

On Herod's coming to Sextus Cæſar, à he ſo far ingratiated 
himſelf with him, that, for a ſum of money 
with which he preſented him, he obtained ot 
him the government of Cœle Syria, Whereon 


he got together another arm y, and marched with it into Judea to 
: 0 


Anno 46. 
Hyrcanus II. 18. 


Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17. & de Bello Judaico, lib, 1. c. 8. 
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be revenged on Hyrcanus, and the ſanhedrim; intending no leſs 
than to depoſe Hyrcanus, and cut off the whole ſanhedrim, be- 
cauſe of the indignity they made him undergo, by their late pro- 
ceſs againſt him. But Antipater and Phaſael interpoſing, made 
him deſiſt from this attempt. 

Scipio and Cato“ heading the remains of Pompey's faction 
in Africa, and having, with the affiſtafite of Juba, king of 
Mauritania, made themſelves maſters of all that province, and 
gotten forces together ſufficient to enlarge themſelves further, 
Cæſar, in the latter part of the former year, had paſſed over 
thither to ſuppreſs them ; and having there rendezvouſed all 
his forces together about the middle of January this year, im- 
mediately marched againſt the enemy ; and, in the beginning 
of the February following, coming to a battle with them, gave 
them a total overthrow ; whereon Cato flew himſelf at Utica, 
and Scip1o, Juba, Petreus, and the other chiefs, who command- 
ed in this war, periſhed in their flight; and Czſar, having 
ſettled the province, returned again to Rome, carrying with him 
Juba the ſon of King Juba, then a lad, d whom he cauſed to 
be led before him in his triumph, inftead of his father. How- 
ever, from this captivity, he gained the benefit. of having a Ro- 
man education, © whereby he became one of the learnedeſt men 
of the age in which he lived; in regard whereto, Auguſtus 
afterwards made him king of Getulia in Africa, and gave him 
in marriage Cleopatra Selene, the daughter of Queen Cleopatra 
by Mark Antony. The eminenteſt of his works was his Ro- 
man Hiſtory, which he wrote in Greek, and is quoted often 
and with great approbation by the ancients, but is now wholly 
loſt, as are alſo all his other works. One of them, which was 
of the affairs of Aſſyria, and collected moſtly from the writings 
of Beroſus, would have been of great uſe to us in the writing 
of this hiſtory, had it been ſtill extant. But, before Cæſar 


5 left Africa, d he gave orders for the rebuilding of Carthage; 


and the fame year was Corinth alſo rebuilt by the like order: 
to that as theſe two famous cities were deſtroyed in the ſame 
year, they were now both of them juſt 100 years after again 
rebuilt in the ſame year; and two years after Roman colontes © 
were ſent into each of them, for the repleniſhing of them with 


| new inhabitants. From this colony at Corinth were deſcended 


thoſe Corinthians to whom St Paul wrote his two epiſtles. 
| At 


* Hirtius de Bello Africano. Plutarch. in Czſare. Dion Caffius, lib. 43. 
d Plutarch. ibid. 
© Vide Voſſium de Hiſtoricis Grecis, lib. 2. c. 4. 
1 Appian. de Bellis Punicis, in fine. OT 
a : Dion Caſſius, lib 43. Strabo, lib. 17. p. 833. Pauſanias in Eliacis, 
in initio, & in Corinthiacis, in initio, Solinus, c. 25. 
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At this time Czcilius Baſſus created great diſorders in 
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Syria, He * was a Roman of the Equeſtrian order, and had 
fought on the fide of Pompey in the battle of Pharſalia ; after 
that overthrow he fled to Tyre, and there lying hid under the 
diſguiſe of a merchant aſſociated ſeveral to him that had been 
favourers of Pompey's cauſe, and underhand engaged in his 
party many of the Roman ſoldiers that came thither to garri- 
ſon the city. Whereon being at length taken notice of by Sex- 
tus Ceſar for theſe doings, and called before him to anſwer for 
them, he pretended to be going to the aſſiſtance of Mithridates, 
of Pergamus for the recovery of the kingdom of Boſphorus gi- 
ven him by Czſar, and that all his preparations were in order 
thereto ; and having perſuaded Sextus to believe him, he was 
diſmiſſed as innocent; whereby having gained farther opportu- 
nity for the carrying on of his plot, as ſoon as he had gotten in- 
io it a number of conſpirators ſufficient for the putting of it into 
execution, he ſeized Tyre; and, giving out that Cæſar was 
vanquiſhed and beaten, he was forced to retreat back to Tyre, 
and there lie by for ſome time to becured of his wounds received 
in the conflict: whereby being diſcouraged from attempting any 
thing further by open force againſt Sextus, he at length, by 
treachery and underhand dealing, worked his deſtruction. For 
this Sextus Cæſar being a young man much given to voluptu- 
ouſneſs, and making his army to attend him in all places where 
he went for his pleaſure, this much diſguſted his ſoldiers ; 
which Baſſus having full notice of, inſtigated them by his 
emiſſaries to kill him; which they having accordingly effect- 
ed, they all thereon declared for Baſſus, and joined themſelves 
to him, excepting only ſome few, who, deteſting this aſſaſſina- 
tion, ſeparated from the reſt, and retired into Cilicia. Where- 
on Baſlus ſeized Apamea, fortified that place, and made it the 
ſeat of his reſidence, and there took on him the government of 
the whole province. But > Autiſtius Vetus having put him- 
ſelf at the head of thoſe who had thus retreated into Cilicia, and 
drawn to him ſeveral others of the Ceſarean party in that 
country, marched back with them into Syria : and there the 
ſons of Antipater having joined him with auxiliaries from Ju- 
dea lent him by their father, and others doing the ſame from 
other parts, ſome to revenge the murder of Sextus, out of the 
abhorrence they had of that fact, and others to court the ta- 
vour of the dictator, he became enabled thereby to drive Bal- 


ſus out of the field; and having cooped him up in Apamea, 
there 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 47. Libo apud Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3- 
p. 576. Epitome Livii, 114. Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 14. c. 7. & de Bello 
Judaico, lib. t. c. 8. 

b Dion Caſſius & Joſephus, ibid. 
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there beſieged him with a cloſe ſiege. But Baſſus being a va- 
liant man and ſk il ful ſoldier, defended himſelf ſo well, that An. 
tiſtius not being able to get any advantage againſt him, was 
forced towards the end of the year to retreat, and reſpite all 
hoſtilities for a while, till better furniſhed with new prepa- 
rations, and more forces for the war. 

Cœſar being returned from his African expedition, undertook. 
the reformation of the Roman kalendar, and happily * effected 
it, by forming the Julian year, which the world hath had the 
benefit of ever ſince. This belonged to him to do ® as high 
prieſt of Rome, which was an office he had long been in before 
he was either dictator or conful. And there was now very 
great need for this to be done; for at this time, by reafon of 
the faults of the former kalendar, the beginning of January was 
carried back to the time of our preſent Michaelmas, and all 
their ſolemn times and feſtivals were put out of their due or- 
der by this means. The former year, which the Romans went 
by till this time, conſiſted of 12 lunar months ; but 12 lunar 
months falling 11 days ſhort of a ſolar year, it was the office 
of the high prieſt, with the college of the pontifices, to add ſuch 
intercalations as ſhould make all even : this they uſually did, 
by caſting in another month every ſecond year, which did al- 
ternatively conſiſt of 22 days one time, and 23 another : this 
ſhort month was called Merkidinus, and the place in the Ro- 
man kalendar where it was intercalated was between the 23d 
and the 24th of February. But the pontifices, who had the 
authority of making theſe intercalations, executing it very ar- 
bitrarily, ſometimes irregularly intercalating the month Mer- 
kidinus where they ought not, and ſometimes as irregularly 
omitting to intercalate it where they ought, according as they 
had a mind to prolong or abbreviate the time of the annual 
magiſtrates then in office, hereby it came to paſs that great 
diſorders got into the political, as well as into the aſtronomical 
part of the year; and therefore, for the bringing of a remedy 
to both, Cæſar found it neceſſary to make this reformation ; 
which effectually prevented all ſuch diſorders for the future. 
For hereby he ſettled the year to a fixed and ſtated form, al- 
ways to go invariably the ſame, without leaving it to any 

man's 

Plutarch. in Ceſare. Dion Caſſius, lib. 43. p. 227. Sueton, in Julio 
Cæſare, c. 40. Plin. lib. 18. c. 25. Cenſorinus de die Natali, c. 8. Ma- 


crob. Saturnal. lib. 1. c. 14. Ammian. Marcellin. lib. 26. c. 1. Videas 
etiam Scaligerum, Petavium, Calviſium, alioſque cbronologos & aſtro- 
nomos, de hac re. 

b For the intercalating of the year, and the whole ordering of that 
matter, belonged to the college of the pontifices, of which Cæſar, as 
pontifex maximus, was the head, | 
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man's arbitrary power to diſturb it; which he accompliſhed ing 3 
by theſe following methods. /, He aboliſhed the lunar year, in 13 
conſiſting of 12 lunar months, or 355 days, which the Romans g 1300 
had hitherto gone by; and, inſtead thereof, introduced the uſe runs 
of the ſolar year, conſiſting of the time in which the ſun goes | one v 
through the Zodiac, and comes about agaiſ to the ſame point 1 this f. 
from which it did ſet out. 2dly, Having, according to the beſt endea 
obſervations of thoſe times, ſtated this revolution to be made 5 which 
in 365 days and ſix hours, of theſe he made his ſolar year to dainec 
conſiſt. 3dly, Theſe 365 days he diſtributed into 12 political comitte 
+ or artificial months, inſtead of the lunar and natural months . of the 
before in uſe, which conſiſted ſome of 31 days, and ſome of 30, WM? deed b 
and one, that is February, of 28 days. 4qthly, The fix hours 5 reach 
over and above, in four years, making a day, he added it in * approl 
the beginning of every fifth year, making that year thereby Great 


to conſiſt of 366 days: and this is that which we call the ; is {till 


leap-year. Fthly, This day he added between the 23d and this la 
the 24th day of February in the ſame place in the Roman ka- bother, 
lendar, where formerly their intercalated month Merkidinus prafctic 
was inſerted in their old form ; and this addition being made, | calated 
by putting the latter of thoſe days twice in the kalendar, and months 
that day being there called Sextus Calendarum, the putting 7 vember 
of this /extus dies bit, i. e. twice, is the reaſon why this leap- ¶ conſiſt 
year is called annus bifſextilis in Latin, and from hence by us Fear, 2 
the biſſextile. But, in our almanacks, inſtead of putting this L tor the 
24th day of February twice in the ſaid leap-years, we num- W ber. A 
ber on the days as before, ſo as, in every ſuch leap-year, to Komans 
make that month conſiſt of 29 days. Gthly, He began this their uf 
year at the kalends or firſt day of January, on which all the 5 fuſion. 
annual magiſtrates of the Romans firſt entered on their offices. aſſiſtane. 
7thly, This firſt of January he then fixed to the © winter ſol- Wt fronomy 
ſtice, though now it hath over-run that time ſeveral days, by 'orming 
reaſon that the ſaid Julian ſolar year is 11 minutes longer than Roman | 
the natural ſolar year, for the natural ſolar year, according to Wt iNto thei 
the beſt and accurateſt obſervations, conſiſts of no more than £ and othe 
365 days, five hours, and 49 minutes; but the Julian, contain- l obſerved 
| ing ho ſuc 
It is moſt commonly called Sextus Calendas, i. e. Sextus dies Ante Is it,“ 
Calen das. 50 after eve 
b Formerly the Roman year conſiſted of ten months, and began from the third 
the firſt of March; hence July was called Quintilis, and Auguft Sext!l- 36 years 
lis, becauſe they were the fifth and ſixth months in that old Roman V 
year; and for the ſame reaſon the months of September, October, No- d OL, 
vember, and December, have their preſent names; that is, becauſe they WW * Spond 
were the th, 8th, th, and roth months in that old Roman year. Nu- Fetavium, 


January and February; but this made uo alteration in the names of the lacrob, $: 
other months. zu Solinum 
| | 


ma afterwards made their year to conſiſt of twelve months, by adding ; b Sueton 
© Cenſorinus, 5 
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ing 365 days and fix hours, conſiſts of 11 minutes more, which 

in 130 years making a day, this hath occaſioned, that, every 

| 130 years, the firſt of January in the Julian kalendar over- 
runs that time of the natural year, where it was firſt placed, 

| | one whole day, which 1s the only fault that 1s to be found in 
! this form. Gregory XIII. pope of Rome, in the year 1582, 
endeavoured to correct this fault, by propoſing a new form, 
which, from his name, is called the Gregorian, wherein he or- 
dained, that, in every four centuries, three leap- years ſhould be 
omitted, that is, one in the beginning of each of the three firſt 
of them, without making any alteration in the fourth. This in- 
deed brings the matter nearer to the truth, but doth not fully 
reach it. And therefore it hath not met with ſuch general 
approbation, but that {till in all the dominions of the king of 
Great Britain, as well as in ſome other places, the Julian form 
is {till retained as the better of the two. The reckoning by 
this laſt 1s called the Old Style, and the reckoning by the * 
other, the New. Sthly, Cæœſar, to bring this form into 11 


cãalated in February, added to this preſent year, two other 999 
months more, which he inſerted between the months of No- 0 
vember and December; ſo that thereby he made that year to 1 
conſiſt of 445 days, that is, 35 5 days for the ordinary Roman 4 


, IK year, 23 for the intercalated month Merkidinus, and 67 days 4 
I tor the other months added between November and Decem- Fil 
ber. All theſe added together, made this year the longeſt the re | 
» KkKomans ever had; which putting many of their affairs out of TH 
s their uſual order, hence it was called by them the year of con- i 
e fuſion. In the ſettling of this matter, Cæſar made uſe of the ni 
. [| =liftance of Soſigenes, an aſtronomer of Alexandria, for the aſ- Wi 
. [© fronomucal calculation, and that of Flavius, a ſcribe, for the 1H 
5 forming and digeſting of it into a kalendar according to the 1 
n KkKoman manner, that is, in diſtributing the days of each month 1 
to into their kalends, ides, and nones, and affixing the feſtivals, 4 
n and other ſolemn times, to the days in which they were to be 1 
* . obſerved, But Cæſar being flain ſoon after this, the pontifices, 1 
vs who ſucceeded in the care of this matter, not well underſtand- 4 
4 ing it, b inſtead of making the intercalation of the leap-year, 

alter every fourth year in the beginning of the fifth, did it after 
om the third in the beginning of the fourth, and ſo it went on for 
xti- 36 years following; by which means, 12 years having been 
_— Vor. IV. I intercalated 
hey = * Spondani Annales ſub anno 1582, ſect. 14. 15. &c. Videas etiam 
Ju- 1 Fetavium, Calvifium, Beverigium, Straucium, alioſque chronologos, 
ng ., Suctonius in Auguſto, c. 31. Plin. lib. 18. c. 25. Solinus, c. x. 


the lacrob, Saturnal. lib. 1. c. 14. Videas etiam Salma Exercitationes 
iu Solinum, c. 1. 
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intercalated or made leap-years inſtead of nine, the error wa: mea 
then perceived: whereon Auguſtus Ceſar, then Roman em- fered 
peror, for the bringing of this again to rights, ordered, that, moſt 
for the 12 years next enſuing, no leap-year ſhould be at had h 
all made, whereby the three ſupernumerary days, which were aſſiſta 
erroneouſly caſt in, being again dropped, this form hath ever ſuch 
ſince gone without any alteration, till that made by Pope raiſe t 
Gregory XIII. which I have mentioned. | Cz 
In the kalends of January, Cæſar * entered his fourth con- and la 
ſulſhip, and from thence began the firſt Ju. ©? ved a 

27 Gore, lian year, according to the order of reforma- ©? again | 
tion which he made the year preceding. Af. Pompe 

ter this, d Cæſar paſſing into Spain, there vanquiſhed, in the in cont 


battle of Munda, the laſt remainders of Pompey's party, lay. and Sy 
ing Cneius, the eldeſt of his ſons, and Labienus and Attius this pu 
Varus the chief fupporters of that intereſt ; whereby, having virtue 
quieted that province, he returned to Rome in the October city we 


— 
-—— 


following with full victory; and therefore looking on the ci. tells us 
vil war as now fully concluded, © for the compoſing of all fame ti 
matters, and the reconciling to him, as far as in him lay, the of him 


minds of all that had been againſt him, © he iſſued out an act thencef 


of oblivion or general pardon, granting impunity and thorough liſh Jul 
indemnity to all that had acted againft him in the late war. Czfa 
Hereon he was made d perpetual dictator, and had many WR Antony 
other honours and powers granted to him, whereby he had venging 
the whole authority of the Roman ſtate put into his hands; ¶ bim at 
and ſo was made, though not in name, yet truly and in effect, and © ſy 
{overeign prince of their whole empire. © young n 
In the interim the war in Syria went on; f for Statius Mur- WW daughte 
cus, who was ſent by Cæſar to ſucceed Sextus in the prefiden- ¶ expediti 
cy of Syria, being there arrived, joined Antiſtius with three Wt four day 
legions, which he brought with him, and thereon they having dered in 
again ſhut up Baſſus in Apamea, renewed the fiege of that was a m 
place. While this ſiege was continued, “ both fides ſolicited ; In that 
the aid of the neighbouring princes and cities. Alcaudonius, I Brutus, 
an Arab king, being on this occafion ſent to by both fides, * We 
ame with all his forces, and, planting himſelf between Apa- * Dion 
| me? d [oſep| 
2 Cenſorinus de Die Natali, c. 8. | Dion 
b Plutarch. in Cæſare. Dion Caſſius, lib. 43. Hirtius de Bello Hil rob. Satur 
panienſi. Lucan. &c. | © Plutar 
© Velletus Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 56. id. 43. C 


| © Appia1 


«4 Epitome L:ivii. lib. 116. Plutarch. in Ceſare. 
Dion Caſh 


Plutarch. ibid. & Dion Caſſius, lib. 43. 


f Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17. & de Bello Judaico, lib. x. c. 8. AP b Plutar 
ian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3. & 4. Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 6 0 Plutar 
6 Strabo, lib. 16. p. 752. 5.44. Su 
> Dion Caſſius, lib, 40. Strabo, ibid. „Florus, 
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mea and the camp of the Cæſareans that covered the ſiege, of- 
fered himſelf by way of auction to that fide which would give 
moſt for him, and Baſſus, having bidden higheſt, accordingly 
had him; and * Pacorus with his Parthians, coming alſo to his 
aſſiſtance about the ſame time, theſe two reinforcements added 
3 ſuch ſtrength to him, that he forced the Cæſareans again to 
| raiſe the ſiege. 


5 Cxzfar, on the firſt day of the next year, entered on his fifth 
and laſt conſulſhip j. _ d having then recei- 1 
:ved a requeſt from Hyrcanus to permit him ; 
again 3 the walls of Jeruſalem, which . 
. Pompey had cauſed to be pulled down, he readily granted it, 
in conſideration of the ſervice he had done him both in Egypt 
and Syria: and a decree was accordingly paſſed at Rome for 
this purpoſe ; which being carried to Jeruſalem, Antipater, by 
virtue thereof, immediately ſet about the work, whereby that 
er city was again fortified as in former times. This, Joſephus 
i. tells us, was done in Cæſar's fifth conſulſhip; and about the 
all ſame time was it alſo decreed by the ſenate, © that, in honour 


he of him, the fifth month, hitherto called Quintilis, ſhould 
thenceforth be called Julius, from his name, which is our Eng- 
© liſh July. : | 

Cefar 4 had for his colleague, in this year's conſulſhip, M. 
Antony; but, intending a war againſt the Parthians, for the re- 


nad venging of the death of Craſſus, and the Romans ſlain with 
as; bim at the battle of Carrhæ, he reſigned his own conſulſhip, 
ect, and © ſubſtituted in his ſtead Publius Cornelius Dolabella, a 


© young man of 25 years of age, who had married Tullia the 
daughter of Cicero. But when all things were ready for this 
expedition, on the ides of March, 1. e. the 15th of that month, 
four days before he intended to ſet out on it, & he was mur- 
dered in the ſenate-houſe, by a conſpiracy of ſenators. This 
was a moſt baſe and villainous act; and was the more ſo, 
In that the prime authors of it, Marcus Brutus, Decimus 
Brutus, Caſſius, and Trebonius, and ſome others of them, 
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A p%- WE * Dion Caffius, lib. 47. Cicero ad Atticum, lib. 14. ep. 9. 
me? d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17. 


© Dion Caſſius, lib. 44. Appian. de Bellis Civiltbus, lib. 2. Mac- 
rob. Saturnal, lib. . c. 12. Cenforinus de Die Natali, c. 9. 

4 Plutarch. in Cæſare, Bruto, Cice rone, & Antonio. Dion Caſſius, 
id. 43. Cicero in Philippicis. 

© Appian, de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 58. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 42. p. 200. & lib. 43. in fine. 

Plutarch. in Cicerone. 

s Plutarch. in Cæſare. Antonio, Bruto, & Cicerone. Dion Caſſius, 
5 b. 44. Sueton. in Julio Cæſare, cap. 80. 81. &c. Epit. Livii, lib. 116. 
. Horus, lib, 4. c. 2. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 2. 
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were {uch as Cæſar had in the higheſt manner obliged ; yet it 
was executed under the notion of an high heroic virtue, in 
thus freeing their country from one whom they called a ty- 
rant; and there are not wanting, ſuch as are ready, even in 
our days, to applaud the act. But divine juſtice declared 1t- 
ſelf otherwiſe in this matter: for à it purſued every one of 
them that were concerned herein with ſuch a juſt and remark- 
able revenge, that they were every man of them cut off in a 
ſhort time after, in a violent manner, either by their own or 
other men's hands. Cæſar was d a very extraordinary perſon, 
of great parts, polite literature, and thorough abilities 1n all the 
arts of war and civil government, and of equal diligence and 


application in the uſe and purfuit of both. However, many 0: 
his enterpriſes being entered upon with great raſhneſs, this 


abundantly proves, that he owed the ſucceſs which he had in 
them only to an over-ruling power of Providence on his fide; 
which having ſet him up as a fit inſtrument for the work which 
he brought to paſs, carried him through all dangers and hazards, 
to the full accon:pliſhing of it; and after that, when there waz 
no more for him to do, caſt him off to periſh like a rod, which 
is thrown into the fire when no more to be uſed. The work 
was God's; but it being malice and ambition that excited him 
to be the inſtrument in the execution of it, he juſtly had for 
the reward thereof that deſtruction by which he fell. Having 
found, in two or three of his attempts, the hand of Providence 
with him, he afterward, preſuming hereon, often ventured on 
very hazardous undertakings, without having any other pro- 
ſpect of ſucceeding in them, than from the confidence which he 
had in that which he called his good fortune. And he neve: 
failed in any of them: for © he fought 50 battles without mi!- 
ſing of ſucceſs in any of them, unleſs at Pharus, where he ſwam 
for his life, and once at Dyrrachium. And, in theſe battles, 
he is {aid to have flain © 1,192,000 men; which ſufſiciently 
proves him to have been a terrible ſcourge in the hand of God 
ſor the puniſhment of the wickedneſs of that age in which he 
lived ; and confequently he is to be reputed the greateſt pel: 
and plague that mankind then had therein. But, notwith- 
ſtanding this, bis actions have with many acquired great glor) 
to his name; whereas true glory 1s due only to thoſe who 
benefit, not to thoſe who deſtroy mankind. 

The murder of Cæſar d was followed with great confuſion: 
and diſturbances all over the Roman empire. Antony being 


conſul, 
2 Plutarch. in Cæſare. 


b Plinius, lib. 7. c. 25. Plutarchus in Cæſare. 
© Plin. & Plutarch. ibid. 


4 Plutarch. in Antonio, Bruto, & Cicerone. Dion Caſſius, lib. 44.47 
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conſul, headed the Cæſarean party, and, * by an oration 
made at Cæſar's funeral, ſo far excited the people againſt the 
murderers, that they were all forced to leave Rome; and An- 
tony governed all there, till Ottavius arrived, ® This Octa- 
vius was the ſon of Caius Octavius, by Attia, the daughter 
of Julia, fiſter of Julius Cœſar; and therefore, he being his 
nephew, and neareſt male relation, © he adopted him for his 
ſon, and, by his will, © made him heir to three quarters of 
his eſtate, giving the other quarter to two others of his rela- 
tions. Intending to carry him with him to the Parthian war, 
d he had ſent him before to Apollonia, on the other fide the 
Adriatic, to head his army, which he had there provided for 
that expedition, till he himſelf ſhould arrive to march forward 
with them for the proſecuting of 1t. And there he had been 
© fix months, when his uncle was murdered. On his hearing 
of it, f he immediately paſſed over to Brunduſium in Italy, 
and, as ſoon as he landed there, f declaring himſelf the adopt- 
ed ſon and heir of Julius Cæſar, inſtead of the name of Caius 
Octavius, which he had hitherto gone by, he called himſelf 
Caius Julius Cæſar Octavianus; and by this name was he af- 
terwards known, till that of Auguſtus, which was given him 
after his victory at Actium, ſwallowed up all the reſt. The 
name of Cæſar, immediately on his aſſuming of it, drew to 
him the ſoldiery, and moſt of the others that had been of his 
uncle's party; and therefore, as he paſſed from thence to Rome, 
he was accompanied with a very numerous attendance, and, 
all the way as he went, others continually flocked in to 
them to ſhew their reſpects to him. He came ; to Naples on 
the firſt of May; from thence approaching Rome, h he was 
met and conducted thither by vaſt numbers of the Roman 
people. The next morning, * getting about him a great ma- 
ny of his friends, he preſented himſelf before the tribunal of 
Caius Antonius, the brother of Marcus, then prætor of the 
city, and there declared before him, according to the Roman 
law and uſage in this caſe, his acceptance of his uncle's adop- 
dion, and had it regiſtered among the public acts of the city. 


Hereon 

Plutarch. in Cœſare. Dion Caſſius, lib. 45. Suetonius in Julio 
Cæſare, c. $3. $4. &c. 

d Suetonius in Auguſto, Dion Caſſius, lib. 45. in initio. 

Suetonius in Julio Cæſate, c. 83. Plutarchus in Cicerone. 

Ibid. in Anton. & Bruto. Suc ton. in Auguſto, c. 8. Epit. Livii, lib. 17. 

* Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3. p. 531. 
k Dion Caſſius, lib. 45. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3. p. 531. 
Epitome Livii, iib. 117. Julius Obſcquens de Prodigiis. 

Cicero ad Atticum, lib. 14 ep. 10. 

a Appian. de Bellis Civilib. lib. 3. p.53 T1. Vellcius Paterc. lib. 2. c 59. 
Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3. p. 534. 
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Hereon taking upon him the executing of his uncle's will, by 
which he was made his heir, à a controverſy aroſe between 
him and Antony, about ſome part of the deceaſed's eſtate, 
which the latter thought to have ſwallowed ; but their main 
conteſt was, which of them ſhould ſucceed Cæſar in his power 
and intereſt ; concerning which, each having put himſelf upon 
the utmoſt ſtruggle, the adopted fon carried it againſt the 
other, both in the favour of the people, and the number of 
the ſoldiery that reſorted to him. Whereon d Antony was 


forced to quit Rome, and leave Octavianus in the ſole maſtery 


there, both of the ſenate and people ; which management, 1n 
thus overwitting one who had been ſo long experienced in all 
the affairs both of peace and war, was a great inſtance of wiſ- 
dom in ſo young a man, he being then no more than 18 years 
old, and going of the 19th. For © he was born on the ninth 
of the kalends of October, i. e. September 23d, in the year be- 
fore Chriſt 63, and therefore did not complete the 19th year 
of his age till the 23d of September in this year. © Antony 
finding he could not, with the utmoſt of his endeavours, make 
himſelf ſtrong enough to overpower Octavianus, either in 


Rome or Italy, marched with all the forces he could get to- 


gether into Gallia Ciſalpina, with deſign to diſpoſſeſs Decimus 
Brutus of that province, who was lately veſted in it by a de- 
cree of the ſenate, and ſeize it to himſelf. This produced the 
Hege and battle of Mutina, now called Modena, of which an 
account will be given among the actions of the next year. 

In the interim, © Q. Martius Criſpus coming ont of Bithy- 
nia, with three legions of ſoldiers, to the aſſiſtance of Murcus, 
the fiege of Apamea was the third time renewed and carried 
on, till Caſſius came, and did put an end to it. Cwſar, ' © 
little before his death, had appointed Cornificius to go into 
Syria, and take on him that government ; but afterward, Do- 
labella, who ſucceeded Ceſar in his conſulſhip, had it“ aſſign- 


ed to him by the ſenate, and! Cornificius was ſent into Afri— 
Ca- 


Plutarch. in Antonio & Cicerone. Dion Caſſius, lib. 45. 
de Bellis Civiilbus. Epit. Livii, lib. 117. 

b Plutarchus & Dion Caſſius, ibid. ; 

© Suetonins in Auguſto, c. 3. Aulus Gellius, lib. 15. c. 7. Dion 
Caſſius, lib. 56. p. 590, 

d Plutarch. in Antonio & Cicerone. Cicero in Philippicis. Dion Cal- 
ſius, lib. 45. L. Florus, lib. 4. c. 4. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3. 

© Appin. ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 47. p. 343. 

f Cicero ad Famlliares, lib. 12. ep. 18. & 19. N 
Plutarch. in Cicerone. Dion Caſſius, lib. 45. P. 277. Appia. 
Ub. 3. p. 530. 531. & 550. 5 
1 Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3. p. 620. Cicero ad Familiares 
Ib. 12. ep. 21. 
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ca, But * Caſlius, getting into Syria before Dolabella, ſeized 
that province by violence: for, finding that the Cæſareans pre- 
vailed in Italy, he and Brutus left that country, and retired to 
Athens; where reſolving on a new war with the Czſareans, 
in order to raiſe money and forces for it, Brutus ſeized Greece 
and Macedonia, and Caſſius, Cilicia, Syria, and the Eaſt. 
Hirtius and Panſa, being the conſuls of the enſuing year, © 
entered on their office on the firſt of January; 
and Mark Antony being declared by the ſenate 
a public enemy, becauſe of the war which he 
bad made upon Decimus Brutus, and his beſieging of him in 
Mutina, both the conſuls and Octavianus in commiſſion with 
them, were ſent to his relief for the raiſing of that fiege, in the 
attempting whereof a great battle being fought, one of the 
conſuls was flain, and the other mortally wounded in it: how- 
ever, the victory being on their fide, Octavianus, who ſurvived, 
reaped the whole benefit of it: for hereby he got the whole 
army under his ſole command, and fo far diſtrefſed Antony, © 
that he was forced, in a very broken and abject condition, to 
fee over the Alps into Gallia Lranſalpina. But being there re- 
ceived by the Roman army, which Lepidus, commanded in 
that province, this brought Octavianus to an agreement with 
him; by which © a new triumvirate being erected, the three 
generals, that is, M. Antonius, Lepidus, and Octavianus, di- 
vided the Roman empire between them. Hence followed the 
proſcription of many a noble Roman, among whom, by order 
of M. Antony, periſhed Cicero, prince of the Roman elo- 
quence. That which influenced them moſt to the making of 
this agreement, were the preparations which M. Brutus and 
Caſſius were making for a new war, which made it neceflary 
tor all the Ceſarean party to unite for their common defence: 
for Brutus having made himſelf maſter of Greece and Mace- 
donia, and Caſſius of Cilicia, Syria, and Paleſtine, they had each 


Anno 43. 
Hyrcanus II. 2r. 


= of them gotten together great armies in thoſe countries; Bru- 


dus © having muſtered eight legions in Macedonia, and Caſſius 
I 4 twelve 
Plutarch. in Antonio & Bruto. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 18. & de 


Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 9. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3. 4. Dion 
Caſſius, lib. 47. p. 339. 


d L. Florus, lib. 4. c. 4. Dion Caſſius, lib. 45. Plutarchus in Cice- 
rone & Antonio. Cicero in Philippicis. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, 
lib. 3. p. 558. &c. 


© Plutarch. in Antonio et Cicerone. 


Ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 46. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib, 4. 
Epitome Livii, lib. 120. L. Florus, lib. 4. c. 6, 


* Appian, de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 4. p. 633. 
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twelve ® in Syria; and therefore, the forces of both, when 
united, made an army of 20 legions. 

Caſſius, on his arrival in Syria, ® found Murcus and Mar. 
tius Criſpus at the ſiege of Apamea. On his coming thither, 
they both joined him with all their forces, and Baſſus's ſol- 
diers compelled him to do the ſame; whereon the city being 
ſurrendered on terms, an end was put to this ſiege, and Caſſius, 
by the addition of theſe three armies, made up his forces to the 
number of eight legions. Being thus ſtrengthened, he ſoon 
brought all Syria to ſubmit to him; and they did it the more 
willingly, becauſe © of the great reputation he had among 
them for his ſaving that country from the Parthians, after 
the overthrow of Craſſus at Carrbæ. Murcus, © heartily em- 
bracing the ſame intereſt with Caſſius, was continued by him 
in the government of Syria, and was alſo made the admiral 
of his fleet; but Criſpus and Baſſus, not caring to engage in 
this war, were permitted quietly to retire, From Syria, Cal- 
fins 4 paſſed into Phœnicia and Judea, and without any difli- 
culty ſecured to him the poſſeſſion of both theſe countries. 
© While he lay there, Allienus, one of Dolabella's lieutenants, 
was marching through Paleſtine with four legions, ſent by 
Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, to the aſſiſtance of Dolabella: 
Caſſius, hearing hereof, got them at an advantage, and, ha- ing 
ſurrounded them with double their number, forced them all to 
come over to him, and hereby made up the 12 legions of which 
tis army confiſted. For the maintaining of ſo numerous 2 
body of men, * he was forced to lay heavy contributions on 
the country, and Judea being for this purpoſe taxed at 700 ta- 
lents, Antipater, whoſe wiſdom was never wanting for the 

peace and welfare of that country, took ſpeedy care for th: 
anſwering of this ſum, committing it to the charge of his two 
ſons, Phaſael and Herod, and of Malichus, and ſome others, 
forth with to raiſe the ſam, and aſſigning to each of them thei: 
proper diſtrias for this end. Herod, being the firſt that brought 
in his quota, thereby very much recommended himſelf te 
the favour of Caſſius. But Gophna, Emmaus, Lydda, Tham- 

| na, 


2 For he received three legions from Murcus, three from Criipu!, 
two from Baſſus, and four from Allienus. 

d Cicero ad Familiares, lib. 12. ep. 11. 12. ad eum a Caſſo miſlis. Ap- 
piau. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3. p. 576. & lib. 4. p. 623. Dion Caſſius, 
tb. 47. Strabo, lib. 16. p. 75 2. & 753. 

© Dion Caſſius, lib. 47. p. 339. & 343. 

9 joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 18. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 9+ 

© Cicero ad Familiares, lib. 12. ep. 11. 12. Appian. lib. 3. p. 57% 
lb. 4. p. 623. 624. 

: Joirph, Antiq. lib. 14. c. 18. et de Hello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 9. 
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na, and ſome other cities of Judea being found tardy herein, 
Caſſius cauſed all the inhabitants to be ſold by auction for the 
raiſing of the money; and Malichus had like to have been 
put to death by Caſſius for his failure in this matter, but that 
Hyrcanus ſent to Caſſius 100 talents out of his own coffers to 
redeem him from it. In the interim, * Dolabella, after a long 
ſtay in the Proper Aſia, for the exacting of contributions in 
thoſe parts, paſſed into Cilicia, there ſeized Tarſus, and® thence 
marched into Syria, and would have entered Antioch as gover- 
nor of the province; but, being repulſed thence, he took poſ- 
ſeſſion of Laodicea, where the inhabitants voluntarily called 
him. Caſſius and Murcus, hearing of this, haſtened thither to 
ſuppreſs him, leaving © Herod in the government of Cœle-Sy- 
ria. On their arrival at Laodicea, 4 Caſſius, with the army, in- 
veſted the place by land, and Murcus with the fleet by ſea; 
whereby they ſo diſtreſſed Dolabella, that at laſt having taken 
the place, they left him, and the chief heads of his party, no 
other way of eſcaping falling into their hands, but by putting 
an end to their lives, © as ſome of them did by their own, and 
others by their ſervants hands. As to the reſt of his followers, 
Caſſius liſted them among his legions, and fo did put an end to 
this war, | : \ 

While this was a-doing in Syria, Malichus was acting a 
very wicked and ungrateful part towards Antipater in Judea. 
He and Antipater * had long been the chief ſupporters of Hyr- 
canus's intereſt in Judea againſt Ariſtobulus and his ſons, and, 
next Antipater, he was of the greateſt power and authority in 
that country under the government of Hyrcanus, and was a 
very crafty buſy man; but, not being contented to be the ſe- 
cond man next the prince, £ he would fain have been the firſt, 
and that eſpecially fince he was a natural Jew, and the other 
only an Idumean; and therefore, for the accompliſhing of this 
deſign, he laid a plot againſt the life of Antipater, concluding, 
that, if he were removed, the prime adminiſtration of all af- 
fairs in Judea would of courſe fall into his hands. Antipater, 
having gotten ſome notice of his treacherous projections, 
made preparations againſt them, But Malichus, coming to 
lum, did in fo crafty a manner, with oaths and proteſtatiens, 

deny 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 47. p. 344. 
„Dion Caſtius, ibid. Lentulus in Epiſt. apud Ciceronem ad Fami- 
lares, Itb, 12. epiſt. 14. 15. & Caſſius, ibid. epiſt. 13. 

Joſeph. Antiq. lib. x4. c. 18. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 9. 

© Dion Caſſius, ibid. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 4. 

© Apian. ibid. lib. 4. p. 625. 

* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 10. 
bd Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 14. C. 18. & de Bello Judaico, lib. I. C. 9. 
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deny the matter, that he fully perſuaded both Antipater and 
His ſons into a belief of his innocency, and a reconciliation was 
made between them. And whereas Murcus, on his having re- 
ceived ſome account of this man's innovating and factious de- 
figus, intended to have put him to death for them, he owed it 
to the interceſſion of Antipater that he was delivered from this 
danger. But, notwithſtanding this obligation, his ambition {till 
hurrying him on his wicked deſigns, * he took the opportunity 
of Antipater's dining one day with Hyrcanus, to bribe the 
butler to give him poiſon 1n his wine, of which he died; and 
Malichus, immediately thereon, with an armed force, ſeized 
the government of Jeruſalem. However, he ſtill endeavoured 
:0 perſuade Phaſaelus and Herod, that he was wholly innocent 
25 to this matter, Herod, having great indignation againft him 
sor this villainous ad, would immediately by open force have 
tevenged it upon him. But Phaſaelus being of opinion rather 
to execute their revenge by craft and ſtratagem, leſt otherwiſe 
they ſhould run the nation into a civil war, Herod ſubmitted 
hereto : and therefore both of them, diſſembling their reſent- 
ments, carried themſelves towards him as if they believed al! 


he ſaid. ® In the mean time Caſſius, being informed by Herod 


of the manner of Antipater's death, gave him leave to revenge 
it on the murderer, and ſent his orders to the commanders of 
his forces at Tyre to be aſſiſting to him herein. On Cafhus's 
taking Laodicea, all the princes and chief lords of Syria and 
Paleſtine haſtened thither with their congratulations and pre- 
ſents, and Hyrcanus, with Malichus and Herod, being upon 
the road for the ſame purpoſe, on their drawing near to Tyre, 
where they were to lodge that night, Herod invited all the 
company to ſup with him, and ſending his ſervants before, un- 
der pretence of providing the ſupper, by them communicated 
Caſſius's orders to the commanders of the Roman garriſon in 
that city; and accordingly a party of armed men being ſent out 
by them, fell on Malichus as he approached that place, and 
llew him. Had he come ſafe to Tyre, his deſign was by ſtealth. 
to have gotten away his ſon, who was there in hoſtage, and 
then to have returned into Judea, and there excited the Jews 
to a revolt, and, while the Romans were embroiled in their 
wars among themſelves, to have ſeized the country, and make 
himſelf king. But Herod's plot againſt him, being the better 
laid of the two, took place for the defeating of all that he had 
thus projected. And thus it often happens, that, when craity 


men lay deſigns for wicked ends, they meet with others 23 
| | crafty 


* Toleph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 19. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 9. 
d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14, c. 20. & de Bello Judaico, lib. . c. 9 
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d crafty and wicked as themſelves to turn the plot on their own 


1 heads. 
| Caſſius having ſeveral times * ſent to Cleopatra queen of 
Egypt for her aſſiſtance, and being as often de- 
nied, and hearing alſo, that ſhe was ſending, 11 hare 175 
on the other fide, ſhips to the aid of the trium- 7 aq rn 
virs, reſolved to make war upon her. Cæſar had made her 
queen after the Alexandrian war, and, for form's ſake, joined 
her brother, a lad of 11 years old, in copartnerſhip with her; 
but the whole power, by reaſon of this minority of the young 
prince, was in her; and fo it continued, till the laſt preceding 
year; but then the young king being grown up to be 15 
years old, and thereby become capable of ſharing the royal 
authority, as well as the name,“ the made him away by poi- 
ſon, and at this time reigned alone in Egypt; and, fiance ſhe 
had received her crown by the favour of Cæſar, it was a ge- 
nerous gratitude in her not to ſend any aid to his murderer ; 
and hereby © ſhe drew the anger of Caſſius upon her. But, as 
he was on his way to invade her, d he was called back by 
Brutus, who, by letters after letters, preſſed him to come 
and join him againſt the triumvirs. For they.“ had now got- 
ten together an army of 40 legions, and had paſſed eight of 
them over the Adriatic, and were following with the reſt to 
fall upon him. Hereon Caſſius, © leaving a nephew of his with 
one legion to govern Syria 1n his abſence, marched with all 
the reſt towards Brutus, and * joined him near Smyrna in the 
Proper Aſia; where finding themſelves maſters of all from 
Macedonia to the Euphrates, excepting only the Lycians and 
the Rhodians, 5 they thought it not convenient to leave two 
ſuch potent maritime powers unſubdued behind them. And 
therefore, before they paſled any further weſtward, 5 Brutus 
marched againſt the Lycians, and Caſhus failed with the fleet 
againſt the Rhodians, and, after they had brought both theſe 
people under them, i they again joined at Sardis, and i from 
thence paſſed over the Helleſpont with an army of * near to, ooo 
men, 
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* Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 4. p. 624. & lib. 5. p. 67. 

d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 4. Porphyr. in Grzcis Euſeb. Scaligeri. 
Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 4. p. 624. & lib. 5. p. 678. 
Plutarch. in Bruto. Appian. ibid. 

© Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 4. p. 626. 

t Plutarch. in Bruto. Dion Caſſius, lib. 47. p. 345. 346. 

5 Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 4. Dion Cafhus, lib. 47. 

u Plutarch. in Bruto, ibid. | 
Plutarch. in Bruto & Antonio. Appian. ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 47, 
* Appian computes them to have been 97,000 horſe and foot, befides 


* icattering forces that followed them. De Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3. 
* 40, | 
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men to fight Oftavianus and Antony, who were come with 
much * more numerous forces into Macedonia againſt them. 
b At Philippi, a city in that country (the ſame to the inhabit. 
ants whereof St Paul afterwards wrote one of his epiſtles), 
both armies met, where, after a terrible battle fought be. 
tween them, Cæſar's murderers were vanquithed, and, by the 
juſt retribution of divine vengeance upon them, they were 
both of them, that is, Caſſius firſt, and afterwards Brutus, 
forced to murder themſelves; and, what was moſt fignal 
herein, they both did it with the ſame ſwords with which 
they had murdered him. After this, Octavianus returned to 
Rome, and Antony paſſed on into Aſia to ſettle the eaſtern pro- 
vinces, Thele matters are more fully related by Plutarch in 
the lives of M. Antonius and Brutus, and by Appian, Dion 
Caſſius, and others; but it not being my purpole to writ? 
the Roman hiſtory, I meddle with it no otherwiſe than as it 
may terve to illuſtrate that of the Jews, which is the main 
ſubje& of this work. 

As ſoon as Caſſius was gone out of Syria, © the faction of 
Malichus roſe in arms to revenge his death upon 3 of 
Actipater, and, having gained on their fide Hyrcanus, and allo 
Felix, the commander of the Roman forces left at Jerula— 
lem, did put all in an uproar in that city; and, at the fame 
time, a brother of Malichus's took poſſeſſion of Maſlada, and 
ſeveral other caſtles in Judea, by the permiſſion of Hyrcanus. 
Herod being then with Fabius, the Roman governor of Da- 
maſcus, and there laid up by ſickneſs, Phaſaelus was forced 
alone to ſtand this ſtorm, and weathered it with full ſuccels. 
For he drove Felix and all that party out of Jeruſalem ; and, 
when Herod returned, both brothers together ſoon maſtered 
this faction every where elſe, and recovered Maſiada agai! 
from them, and all other places which they had taken: and. 
when they had thus ſettled all matters again in peace, the! 
juitiy upbraided Hyrcanus with ingratitude in favouring tt 
adverſe faction againſt them, when it was to the aſſiſtance a 
wie adminiſtration of Antipater, their father, that he owe! 
all that he had. But da match being about this time ſet 6! 
foot between Herod and Mariamne, the grand-daughter © 
Hyrcanus, that reconciled all differences between them. 

Howeve!, 

a Antony, in his ſpeech to the Aſian Greeks at Epheſus, ſaith thc) 
were 28 legions, and amounted to 170,000 men. Appian. de Bellis G. 
vilibus, lib. 5. p. 674. ; 

b Plutarch. in Bruto & Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 47. Appian. d. 
Bellis Civil. lib. 4. L. Florus, lib, 4. c. 7. Velleius Patercul. hb. 2. C. 7 


© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 20. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1, c. 1”, 
9 Joſeph, Antiq. lib, 14. c. 21. &c. 
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However, peace did not long continue. The ſuppreſſed fac- 
tion ſoon revived again under another head. * For they called 
to them Antigonus, the younger ſon of Ariſtobulus, and, under 
the pretence of reſtoring him to his father's throne, raiſed new 
diſturbances in the country. Ariſtobulus his father, and Alex- 
ander his eldeſt brother, being dead, he, as heir of the family, 
' claimed the kingdom which Ariitobulus had been poſſeſſed 
of; and herein he was ſupported by Marion king of Tyre, 
Fabius governor of Danm:aſcus, and Ptolemy, the fon of Men- 
neus, prince of Chalcis: the firit of theſe engaged in this cauſe, 
out of the hatred he bore to Herod, the fecond for the money 
which was given to hire him into it, and the laſt by reaſon of 
the affinity that was between their families; for he had mar- 
ried a ſiſter of Antigonus's. After Ariſtobulus had been poi- 
{oned by the Pompeians, and Alexander his fon beheaded 


; at Antioch, as hath been above related, and the family was 
© thereby brought to great diſtreſs, this Ptolemy, the ſon of Men- 

neus, ® ſent Philippion his ſon to Afkalon, where the widow of 
KAriſtobulus was retired with her remaining children, to bring 


I them all to him to Chalcis, propoſing there to provide for 
|. item. This he did for the ſake of the love with which he 


„vas ſmitten for one of the daughters, named Alexandria. But 
- © Philippion taking the ſame hiking to her, married her on the 
1 & way, for which his father put him to death on his return, and 
Py then married her himſelf. And, by reaſon of this affinity, he 
„ id all he could to promote the intereſt of Antigonus ; © who 
-1 © being thus aſfiſted by him, and the others mentioned, got an 
. army into the field, for the purſuing of his pretenſions. But 
4 Herod encountering him on bis firſt entering Judea, gave him 
ad a total overthrow, and then recovering what Marion had ta- 
ES ken in Galilee, he returned to Jeruſalem with victory and 


triumph. 
Antony 4 having, after the victory at Philippi, paſied over 
into Aſia to ſettle all matters there in the inte- 
reſt of the conquerors, exacted grievous taxes Anno ar: 
5 ; Hyrcanus II. 22. 
and contributions in all places, for the payment | r 
of his ſoldiers, and the ſupport of his exceſſive luxury which 
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ol he thenceforth gave himſelf up unto. Wherever he came, af- 
ter his arrival in thoſe parts, he had his chamber-door every 

er, mworning thronged at his levee by kings and princes from the 

| eaſtern 
He } 
18 

Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 27, 

de . Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 13. : 
by Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 21. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 10. 


0 * Meck. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 48. Apptan, de Bellis Civili- 
us, lib. s, | 
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eaſtern countries, or by ambaſſadors from others of them to fav 
ſolicit his favour, and ſeveral of them brought with them of: 
their wives and daughters, that, proſtituting them to his luſt, the 
they might thereby the better obtain their ends. Among ing 
other ambaſſadors that came to him, * there were ſeveral of Ss ſon 
principal note from the nation of the Jews, who were ſent to ; ted 
accuſe Phaſael and Herod for uſurping the government from vin 
Hyrcanus, and abufing it to their own ends. But Herod be- do d 
ing preſent, partly by his money, and partly by his intereſt . ever 
with Antony, obtained, that Antony would not. hear them, = tony 
For b he having received great obligations from Antipater WW thitt 
when he ſerved under Gabinius in Judea, for his ſake, much two 
favoured his ſons ; and Herod, on this account, had ever after than 
a very great intereſt with him. Not long after, © there came diers 
to him other ambaſſadors out of Judea from Hyrcanus, to pray ed. 
that the lands and territories, which Caſſius had taken from A 
the Jews, might be reſtored, and that all of that nation, whom to P: 
Caſſius had unjuſtly ſold into ſlavery might be again ſet free : pay. 
both which petitions were readily granted. 4 At Tarſus, WW mor. 
Cleopatra queen of Egypt came to him, being ſummoned to WW and t 
anſwer an accuſation againſt her, as if ſhe had favoured the #8 dirae] 
intereſt of Caſſius. On her arrival thither, by the charms of the k 
her beauty and her wit, ſhe drew him into thoſe ſnares which the C 
held him enſlaved to her as long as he lived, and, in the end, the n: 
cauſed his ruin. On © his coming into Syria, he depoſed all and, 
the tyrants, which Caſſius had made in that country. For, on Chriſ 
his going from thence to the war againſt the triumvirs for empir 
the raiſing of money for the expences of that expedition, he cens b 
cantoned out the greateſt part of that country into ſmall prin- name 
cipalities, and ſold them to thoſe who would give moſt for them; day. 
and thus was it that Marion, who hath been mentioned, ? came which 
to be king of Tyre. At Daphne, near Antioch, h 100 of the be fou 
principal Jews came to him in another embaſly with the ſame riches, 
complaints againſt the ſons of Antipater as the former. An- mer t1 
tony now gave them an hearing ; and Hyrcanus being preſent, the EL 
hie put it to him to declare, whom he thought the fitteſt to river. 
manage the government under him, to which he anſwered in in the 
favour 
2 Toſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 22. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 10. Apr 
b Joſeph. ibid. D 1 K 
© Joſeph. ibid. x 3 ö 2 Ch 
Plutarch. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 48. Appian. de Bellis Ci» . «pj, 
vilibus, lib. 5. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 23. vide 
© Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. p. 675. cum in 
f Joſeph. de Bello Judaico, lib. r. c. 10. | | f See; 
8 Joſcph. de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 10. & Antiq. lib. T4. c. 21. diety in 
h Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 23. & de Bello Judaico, ibid. 3 Plin 


! Joſeph, ibid, 
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favour of the two brothers, being induced hereto by reaſon 
of the affinity which he had newly contracted with Herod in 
the eſpouſals of his grand-daughter. Whereon Antony be- 
ing otherwiſe inclined to favour the two brothers, for the rea- 
ſon above mentioned, made them both tetrarchs, and commit- 
ted all the affairs of Judea to their adminiſtration; and, ha- 
ving impriſoned 15 of the atubaſſadors, would have put them 
to death, but that Herod ſaved them by his interceſſion. How- 
ever they did not give over their ſolicitation. For, on An- 
tony's coming to Tyre, inſtead of the former 100, there came 
thither 1000 to him with the ſame accuſations againſt the 
two brothers, which Antony looking on as a tumult rather 
than an embaſly, cauſed them to be fallen upon by his ſol- 
diers, whereon ſeveral of them were ſlain, and more wound- 
ed. 

Antony, wanting money to pay his army, * ſent all his horſe 
to Palmyra, to take the plunder of that city, inſtead of their 
pay. This was an ancient city in Syria, formerly called Tad- 
mor. The holy ſcriptures > make mention of it by this name, 
and tell us, that it was built in the deſert by Solomon king of 
Iſrael, © after his having vanquiſhed and brought under him 
the kingdom of Hamoth Zoba, in which it was ſituated. When 
the Greeks became maſters of thoſe countries, they 4 gave it 
the name of Palmyra, which it retained for ſeveral ages after; 
and, under it, about the middle of the third century after 
Chriſt, grew famous by being made e the ſeat of the eaſtern 
empire under Odenathus and Zenobia. But, when the Sara- 
cens became lords of the Eaſt, they again reſtored to it the old 
name of Tadmor : and that it hath ever fince born even to this 
day. But it is now famous for nothing elſe but its ruins ; 
which are f the moſt auguſt that are at preſent any where to 
be found ; and theſe truly prove how great the magnificence, 
riches, and ſplendour of this ancient and noble city was in for- 
mer times. It is 127 miles north of Damaſcus, on this fide 
the Euphrates, at the diſtance of a day's journey from that 
river. The ſituation of it is much like what that of Ammonia 
in the deſerts of Libya is deſcribed to have been. For s it is 

buil: 

* Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. 

d 1 Kings ix. 18. 2 Chron, viii. 4. 

© 2 Chron, viii. 3. 

d Plin, lib. 5. c. 25. 

* Vide Tribellium Pollionem in duobus Galienis & Flavium Vopit- 
cum in Aureliano, Zoſimum, Zonaram, alioſque. 

See an accountof them publiſhed ſome time fince by the Royal Sa- 
*ety in their Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
5 lin. lib, 5. c. 25. | 
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built upon an iſland of firm land, which lies in the midſt of 2 
vaſt ocean of ſand in ſandy deſerts ſurrounding it on every fide, 
Its neighbourhood to the Eupbrates having placed it in the 
confines of two potent empires, that of the Parthians on the 
eaſt, and that of the Romans on the welt, it happened often 
that in times of war they were grinded between both. But, in 
times of peace, they made themſelves ſufficient amends by 
their commerce with each of them, and the great riches which 
they gained thereby. For the caravans from Perſia and India, 
which now unload at Aleppo, did in thoſe times unload at 
Palmyra, and from thence the eaſtern commodities which 
came over land being carried to the next ports on the Medi- 
terranean, were from thence tranſmitted into the welt ; and the 
weſtern commodities being through the ſame way brought 
from the ſaid ports to this city, were there loaden on the 
{ame caravans, and on their return carried back and diſperſed 
all over the eaſt. So that as Tyre and afterwards Alexandria 
were the chief marts for the eaſtern trade that was carried on 
by ſea, Palmyra was for ſome time the chief mart for ſo much 
of that trade as was carried on by land. By the means whercof, 
that place being very much enriched, Antony thought, with 


the plunder of it, to have paid off his cavalry ; and, for this 


purpoſe, ſent them thither. But the“ Palmyrenians, having 
timely notice of the defign, had, before their arrival, removed 
all their families and effects to the other fide of the Euphrates, 
where the invaders not being able to come at them, they 
were forced to return without the prey they came for ; and, 
on their receſs, the Palmyrenians came back again to thei: 
houſes, and, being thus exaſperated by this ill uſage, did 
thenceforth put themſelves under the protection of the Par- 
thians, which became oue of the principal cauſes of the ſecond 
Parthian war. 

Cleopatra à having accompanied Antony as far as Tyre, 
there took her leave of him, and returned into Egypt, but left 
him ſo enſnared in the fetters of amour to her, that he could not 
ſtay long behind; and therefore having appointed Plancus to 
be his lieutenant in Leſſer Aſia, and Saxa in Syria, he made 
haſte after her to Alexandria, and there © ſpent the whole en- 


ſuing winter with her, in a moſt ſcandalous converſation of 


luxury and laſciviouſneſs. In the interim 4 all Syria and Paleſ- 


tine? 


2 Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. 
b Dion Caſſius, lib. 40. Appian. ibid. 

Plutarch. in Antonio, Appian. ibid. 
4 Dion Caſſius, lib. 40. 
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tine being grieyouſly oppreſſed with the taxes which were ims 
poſed on them, à the Aradians and ſome others ſlew thoſe who 
were ſent to gather them, and thereon joined with the Palmyre- 
nians, and thoſe tyrants whom Antony had depoſed, ® for the 
calling in of the Parthians againſt him ; which put the whole 
country in the utmoſt miſery and confuſion, For the © Parthi- 
ans, on this invitation, paſſed the Euphrates with a great army, 
under the command of Pacorus the king's ſon, and Labienus, a 


e | r 


SLATE r 


* . 
— 1 


ſon of Titus Labienus, d who had been Cæſar's lieutenant in 
Gallia, and one of the chiefeſt of his friends; but afterward go- 
ing over to Pompey, became the bittereſt of his enemies, and 
was © ſlain fighting againſt him in the battle of Munda. His 
© ſon purſuing the ſame intereſt, was ſent by Brutus and Caſ- 
ſius, a little before the battle at Philippi, in an embaſſy to the 
© Parthian King, to pray his aid in that war; and was ſoliciting 
this matter at the Parthian court, when that battle happened; 
by the ill ſucceſs whereof © being diſcouraged from any more 

returning, he continued in that country, and 5 having prevailed 
with King Orodes to undertake this war, h was ſent with Pa- 
corus, the king's ſon, to be under him the chief commander in 
it. On their entering Syria, | they vanquiſhed Saxa in battle, 
and forced him to fly into Cilicia, and, after this, having divided 
the army between them, Labienus with one part of it purſued 
Saxa into Cilicia, and, having there flain him, over-ran all 
the Leſſer Aſia; and forcing Plancus to fly thence into the iſles, 
brought all places under him, as far as the Helleſpont and the 
Egean ſea, And at the ſame time, Pacorus, with the other part 
of his army, ſubdued | all Syria and Phanicia, as far as Tyre, 
which alone ſtood out againſt him, For the remainder of the 
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Roman 


Euſebius in Chronico. Dion Caſſius, ibid. The Aradians were the 
inhabitants of the-iflands of Aradus in Syria, 

d Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. 

© Appian. in Parthicis. Dion Callius, lib. 48. p. 37 r. Plutarch. in An- 
tonio. Epitome Livii, lib. 127. 

4 Czſaris Comment. Plutarch. in Cæſare & Pompeio. 

© Uirtius, in Comment. de Bello Hiſpanienſi. 


: 20m Caſſius, lib. 48. L. Florus, lib. 4. c. 9. Velleius Patercul, lib. 2. 
e. 78. 


* Dion Caſſius, lib. 48. p. 371. 

b Dion Caſſius, ibid. Appianus in Parthicis. I.. Florus, lib. 4. c. 9. 

Dion Caſſius, lib 48. Florus, ibid. Epitome Livii, lib, x27. Velleius 
Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 75. 

Dion Caſſius, ibid. L. Florus, lib. 4. c. 9. Plutarch. in Antonio. Ap- 
Pian. in Syriacis & Parthicis, & de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. 
1 Dion Caflius, ibid. Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 14. c. 23 & de Bello Judai- 
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Roman general of the Pompeian party. This Labienus was the 
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Roman forces in that country, having gotten thither before 
him, held out tbat place, ſo that he could not make himſel. 
maſter of it. 

Antony, * being rouzed up by the accounts brought him at 
| Alexandria, of the ill ſtate of his affairs in Italy, 
as well as in Syria and Lefler Aſia, early in the 
enſuing ſpring took his leave of Cleopatra, to 
carry a remedy to them. For, ® in Italy, Fulvia his wife, and 
Lucius Antonius his brother (who had been conſul the pre. 
ceding year), having, under the pretence of ſupporting his in- 
tereſt engaged in a war againſt Oftavianus, were vanquiſhed 
by him, and, after the taking of Peruſia (where Lucius had 
ſuffered a long and © hard ſiege in this cauſe), were both driven 
out of that country, And what was the ſtate of affairs in Sy- 
rea and Leſſer Aſia hath been related. For the removing of 
theſe evils, 4 he firſt failed to Tyre; but, on his putting in 
there, e finding all the country round in the hands of the Par- 
thians, and f receiving alſo in that place lamentable letters ot 
complaint from Fulvia, concerning her ſuffering from Octa- 
vianus, he neglected the foreign enemy to make war upon 


Anno 49. 
Hyrcanus II. 24. 


the domeſtic, and ſailed into Italy with 200 ſail of ſhips againft 


Octavianus; but, on his arrival thither, receiving an account 5 
that Fulvia was dead at Sicyon, he hearkened to the advice of 
his friends, for the making up of all differences with Octa- 
vianus, by marrying Octavia his ſiſter, who had lately be- 
come a widow by the death of Marcellus her former huſband; 
5 on which terms peace being made between them, they bot! 
went together to Rome, and the marriage was there ſolemni- 
zed with great pomp and ſolemnity. After this the rriumvirs 
came to a new partition of the Roman empire between them, 
by virtue whereof, Lepidus had the provinces of Africa; Oc- 
tavianus Dalmatia, the two Gallia's, Spain and Sardinia ; and 
Antony all the eaſtern province beyond the Adriatic. And 
the war agaiuſt the Parthians was committed to his charge, 
and that againſt Sextus Pompeius (who had ſeized Sicily) tv 
Octavianus; and Italy, it was agreed, ſhould be common to 
them both, for the raiſing of forces for theſe wars, 
| t 


2 Plutarch. in Antonio. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. Dion Ca- 
tius, lib. 48. 

d Plutarch. Dian Caſhus. Appian. ibid. Velleivs Patercul. lib 2. c.?“ 

© 'The place was famiſhed into a ſurrrender, hence Perulina's tan. 
grew to be a proverb. 

d Plutarch. et Appian. ibid. 

© Dion Caſſius, ibid. 

r Pltuarch. ibid. ok = 

Plutarch. in Antonio. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 3. Ls 
Epitome, lib, 127. Dion Caſſius, lib. 48. p. 375+ 
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In the mean time Labienus ® ravaged all the Leſſer Aſia, 
and d Pacorus, having taken in Sidon and Ptolemais, ſent a 
party to invade Judea, for the making of Antigonus, the ſon 
of Ariſtobulus, King of that country. For Ptolemy, the ſon of 
Menneus, prince of Chalcis, © dying this year, © Lyſanias his 
ſon, who ſucceeded him 1n that principality, having a great 
| intereſt with Barzapharnes, a chief commander of the army 
that followed Pacorus, contracted with him in the behalf of 
Antigonus (to whom he was allied in the manner as hath 
been above mentioned), that, for 1000 talents, and 500 Jewiſh 
women, to be given to the Parthians by Antigonus, they ſhould 
reſtore him to his father's Kingdom; which contract being con- 
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brothers; in which the Antigonians being worſted, were for- 
ced to take ſhelter in the mountain of the temple, and the other 
party ſeized the palace; and from theſe two places, as the head- 


n | ſented to and ratified by Pacorus, he ſent from Ptolemais a 
paart of his army under the command of his cup-bearer, called 
'f W& alſo Pacorus, to put it into execution. Whereon Antigonus, 
in having gotten together an army of Jews from about Mount 
Carmel, and elſewhere, marched with them into Judea, and 
of dhe 4 cup-bearer followed to ſupport him, Antigonus having 
a- ö vanquiſhed in battle thoſe that firſt came forth to oppoſe him, 
on ; purſued them unto Jeruſalem, where having gotten into the 
iſt, eity, many ſkirmiſhes happened between him and the two 
„ 


* 2 N. * 


be- quarters of the two parties, they frequently ſallied upon each 
id; other; and theſe hoſtilities were continued between them, till 
oth the feaſt of Pentecoſt, when great numbers of people coming to 
ni- Jeruſalem from all parts to this holy ſolemnity, and ſome join- 
ire ig on one fide, and ſome on the other, this produced ſuch great 
em, diſtractions, and ſuch ſhedding of blood in every part of the city, 
Oc- 8 | as moved both parties to think of a compoſure of theſe troubles. 


& Hereon Antigonus ſubdolouſly propoſed the calling in of the 
eup- bearer, to arbitrate all differences between them (for he ha- 
rge, Ving followed Antigonus, according to the orders of his maſter, 
) tv vas then with his forces encamped without the walls of the city): 
n to : which propoſal being accepted of, the cup-bearer, with 500 of 
his horſe, was received into Jeruſalem, and he taking his lod- 
ging at Phaſael's houſe, and being there kindly entertained as 
his gueſt, made uſe of this opportunity to work his hoſt into 
ſuch a confidence in him, as to be drawn by his treacherous 
K 2 pPerſuaſions 
Plutarch. in Antonio. L. Florus, lib. 4. c. 9. Dion Caſſius, lib. 48. 
2 Appian, in Syriacis et Parthicis, et de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5, 


* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 24. et de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 17. 


Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 23. 
chooſe to mention him by this name, that the reader may not con- 
ound him with the other Pacorus the King's ſon, 
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perſuaſions to go on an embaſly to Barzapharnes (who then 
governed Syria under-Pacorus), as being made believe by chi: 
ſubtle Parthian, that it was the certaineſt way to gain ſuch 
ſettlement of his affairs, as would be beſt to his content. And 
therefore, taking Hyrcanus along with him, he went on this 
journey, wholly againſt the opinion of Herod, who having no 
faith in the Parthians, blamed his brother's credulity in thi; 
matter, The cup-bearer conducted them on their way with 
part of his horſe, leaving the other part at Jeruſalem. When 
the ambaſſadors came into Galilee, they were met with a guard 
from Barzapharnes to conduct them to him; and the cup- 
bearer returned again to Jeruſalem. Barzapharnes at firſt re. 
ceived them with an appearance of kindneſs, till he thought the 
cup-bearer was returned again to Jeruſalem, and had there ſei- 
zed Herod according to the orders that were given him. Bu: 
as ſoon as, by computing the time, he concluded this was done, 
2 he cauſed both Phaſael and Hyrcanus to be ſeized and put 
into chains. Herod having timely intelligence hereof, before 
any part of the intended treachery could be executed upon him, 
got away from Jeruſalem in the night, taking with him al! his We 
family, and the beſt of his effects, and as many ſoldiers in !.:: 
pay, as he had then at hand, for their guard, and made the be. 
of his way towards Maſſada, d which was a caſtle built on the 
the top of a very high mountain near the weſt fide of the lake 
Aſphaltites, and the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in all that country. In 
his march thither, he was ſeveral times aſſaulted, both by tic 
Parthians purſuing him, and alſo by the Jews of the oppoſite 
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faction; but in all theſe conflicts he had the better of them; ſoon a 
and having more eſpecially in one of them, which was fougit turn , 
with the Jews of Antigonus's party, at the diſtance of abort Por 
ſeven miles from Jeruſalem, gotten a more remarkable ad- Wi c... V 
vantage than in any of the reſt, he there afterwards built 2 them 

very famous © palace, called Herodium, in memory of it, On all the 
his coming to Reſſa in Idumea, his brother Joſeph met him with ſi 
with ſuch forces as he could get together for his aſſiſtance. thas > 


But, on their drawing near to Maſſada, that place not being his cor 
capable of containing all the company, Herod diſmiſſed 9009 he had 
of them, Of the reſt, he put 800 into the caſtle, with his ſuch 10 


mother, ſiſter, and the other women of quality which be Afiatic 
brought with him from Jeruſalem; and then having furniſhed Leſſer | 
the fortreſs with proviſions for ſeveral months, and left jo fore, 5 

| ſep 


* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 25. et de Bello Judaico, lib. x. c. 11. 2 Tofs 

d See a full deſcription of this fortreſs in Joſephus, de Bello Judaica d Ley 
lib. 7. C. 31. p. 937. 938. | 8 © Plut 
This palace is deſcribed by Joſephus, de Bello Tudaico, lib, 1. c. 16+ d Dior 
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ſeph in the chief command of it, he with the remainder of his 
followers made the beſt of his way for Petra in Arabia, where 


country. Herod, having laid many obligations upon him by 
former kindneſſes and ſervices, thought to have found him his 
friend in this time of need; but he being one, who, like many 
others, would not own a friend in adverſity, as toon as he heard 
of Herod's caſe, ſent to him to depart his dominions, pretending 
for it the command of the Parthians. Hereon Herod diſmiſſing 
moſt of thoſe who had hitherto followed him, went directly for 
Egypt ; and, on his coming to Rhinocorura, in his way thither, 
he there had an account of the death of Phaſacl his brother. 
For a the Parthians, when they found Herod gone from Je- 
ruſalem, after having firſt plundered the place and all the 
country round, made Antigonus, according as they had 
agreed with him, king of Judea, and delivered Hyrcanus and 
Phaſael in chains to him. Phaſael Knowing his death to be 
determined, to prevent the executioner, beat out his brains 
againſt the wall of the priſon. Hyrcanus's life was {pared ; 
but, to incapacitate him from being any longer high prieſt, 
Antigonus cauſed his ears to be cut off, (For“ no one was, 
according to the Levitical law, td be priett or high prieſt among 
the Jews, who was not perfect and whole in all the parts and 
members of his body), and after this delivered him back again 
to the Parthians to be carried by them into the Eaſt, that, be- 
ing ſo far off, he might not be in the way to diſturb him; and 
accordingly on their return they carried him to Seleucia, and 
loon after there happened a reaſon which forced them to re- 
turn ſooner than they intended. 

For © Antony, after his agreement with Octavianus, having 
ſent Ventidius, one of his lientenants, into the Eaſt againſt 
them, he managed this war with ſuch ſucceſs, as ſoon cleared 
all the Roman territories of them. His paſſage into Aſia d was 
with ſuch ſpeedy expedition, that, arriving thither much ſooner 
than expected, he ſurpriſed Labienus with the ſuddenneſs of 
his coming, before he was prepared to withſtand him. For 
be had then none of the Parthian army with him, but only 
ſuch forces as were made up of Roman deſerters, and thoſe 
Aſiatics which he had gathered up in Syria, Phœnicia, and 
Leſſer Aſia, fince his coming over the Euphrates. And there- 
tore, not daring to ſtand the approach of a Roman army, he 

| K 3 retreated 


P Joſeph. Antiq. lib, x4. c. 25. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 11. 
e Levit. xxi. 16—24. 1 ; 

n Plut. in Antonio, Appian, in Parthicis, & de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. 
e. 0. d Dion Caſſius, lib. 48. | 
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Malchus, having ſucceeded Aretas, then reigned as King of that 
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retreated before them as faſt as he could, till he came to Mount 
Taurus, where having, by the advantage of the mountains, 
encamped in ſuch a place as ſecured him from being forced 
to a battle, he ſent to Pacorus for aſſiſtance: hereon an army 
of Parthians coming thither to his aid, they had the Romans 
in ſuch contempt, becauſe of their former victories over them, 
that they engaged Ventidius, before Labienus could come to 
Join them ; and therefore, being overthrown 1n this battle, and 
moſt of them cut in pieces, they received the reward which 
was juſtly due to their preſumption. Labienus's ſoldiers be- 
ing terrified with this defeat of the Parthians, all deſerted him 
and fled, every one ſhifting as well as he could for himſelf: 


whereon Ventidius, purſuing after them, flew ſome of them, uſed 
and, having taken the reſt, liſted them among his own forces, I and £ 
Labienus, making his eſcape in a diſguiſe, for ſome time ſculk- ia 
ed about in Cilicia from one hiding place to another, till at rat! 
length being diſcovered by Demetrius (a freed man of Julius Anti 
Gæſar's, whom Antony had made governor of Cyprus), he Cæſa 


was taken and put to death. After this victory, * Ventidius We And 
having recovered all Cilicia, marched on to Mount Amanus, 1 5 
which parted Cilicia from Syria; where he met another army Merit 
of Parthians, who, under the command of Pharnapates one f the d 
Pacorus's lieutenants, had ſeized the paſles into Syria, and 1 woul, 
thereby endeavoured to hinder his further progreſs. But Ven- E Parth 
ridius, falling on them, ſlew their general, and gained a ſecond Wt Ws c 
victory over them as conſiderable as the former; and then, lenate 
without any further oppoſition, paſſed on into Syria. Where- WW ſtate. 
on d Pacorus, calling all his forces to him, marched back with by th. 
all the haſte he was able, and re-paſſing the Euphrates, leſt Vianu 
Syria, and all elſe on this fide that river, wholly to the Romans, and, t 
and all again in thoſe countries returned to their former ſub- * the 
jection to them, excepting only the Aradians, who, by reaſon ingd 
of their having ſlain thoſe that were ſent thither to gather ther and ex 
taxes, deſpairing of pardon, held out for ſome time, till they — 
were at length reduced by force of arms. even 

In the interim © Herod from Rhinocorura went to Peluſium, 0 
and from thence to Alexandria; where, taking ſhip, he paſled s e fir 
by the way of Rhodes and Brunduſium to Rome; and there en 
applying to Antony, acquainted him of the lamentable ſtate journe 
all his affairs in Judea were then in; and earneſtly prayed his On 

ald. 

Dion Caſſius, lib. 48. Appian. in Parthicis. Epit. Livii, lib. 127 11 

J., Florus, lib. 4. c. 9. Plutarch. in Antonio, * 


b Dion Caſſius & Appian in Parthicis. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 2G 
& de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. C. 12. 
© Joſeph, Antig. lib. 14. c. 25. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 17. 
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_ ; aid. Antony, on the account of the friendſhip which he 
„ had firſt with his father, and afterwards with him, pitied his 
d © caſe, and, for the ſake of a great ſum of money promiſed, un- 
; © dertook to help him, and did much more for him than he ex- 
58 pected. For whereas the utmoſt of his deſign was to have ob- 
n tained the kingdom for Ariſtobulus, the brother of Mariamne, 
* whom he had lately eſpouſed, without propoſing any thing 
d further for his own intereſt, than that he might govern the 


country under him in the ſame manner as Antipater had un- 
+. der Hyrcanus his ® grandfather, Antony procured, that the 
mn ©. crown was given to him, contrary to the cuſtom of the Ro- 
. mans commonly practiſed by them in this caſe, For the 
uſed not to paſs over the royal line of any dependent kingdom, 
= and grant the crown to one that was an alien to it. But Oc- 
k. © tavianus being prevailed with to favour the deſign, partly to 
gratify Antony, and partly out of gratitude to the family of 


— * 
ya * — * 


* Antipater, for the ſeaſonable help brought by him to Julius 
he Cefar in Egypt, their joint intereſl was not to be withitood. 
jus And therefore Meſſala and Atratinus, two noble ſenators, ha- 
us, ving introduced Herod into the ſenate, and there ſet forth the 
my = merits of him and his family toward the Roman people, and 
et dhe demerits of Antigonus, and, Antony having added, that it 
ns would be very advantageous to him in his carrying on the 
en. Parthian war, to have Herod king of Judea, the royal dignity 
ond vas decreed to him by the unanimous ſuffrage of the whole 
_ CO ſenate, and Antigonus was declared an enemy to the Roman 
i ſtate. And, on the riſing of the ſenate, Herod was conducted 
vim by the conſuls and other magiſtrates up to the capitol, Octa- 
left vianus going on one fide of him, and Antony on the other; 
ans, and, the decree being there depoſited among the public records 
ſub⸗ 6 of the ſtate, he was thereon ſolemnly inaugurated into the 
aon kingdom, according to the Roman uſage. Having had ſo good 
heir and expeditious ſucceſs in this matter, he made all the haſte back 
hey . ©8928 into Judea that he was able. For, having tarried only 

ſeven days at Rome for the diſpatch of this whole affair, he 
n returned to his ſhips at Brunduſium, and, ſailing thence with 


led the firſt fair wind, he landed at Ptolemais towards the end of 

; ſummer, ſo that he was not above three months in all this 
Nate Peurney, both by ſea and land. 

= On his arrival, © his firſt care was to relieve his mother, 

K 4 ſiſter, 


* Toſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 26, &c. 

d He was the ſon of Alexandra the daughter of Hyrcanus, by Alex- 
*nder the ſon of Ariſtobulus, the brother of Hyrcanus, ſo that be hae 
ihe title of both brothers in him. | 
© Joſ:ph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 27. & de Bello Judaico, lib. x, c. 12. 
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ſiſter, and other friends that were ſhut up in Maſſada. For 
2 Antigonus had beſieged them with a cloſe ſiege ever ſince 
his departure, and had once brought them to ſo great a diſtreſs 
for want of water, that Joleph had reſolved to attempt deſpe- 
rately to break through the beſiegers, and fly unto Malch1; 
in Arabia: for he had heard that Malchus had repented of his 
unkindneſs to Herod, and was now much better inclined to 
him and his party. But the night before he intended to have 
put this deſign in execution, there fell ſuch plentiful ſhowers 
of rain, as filled all their ciſterns, and thereby put them in a 
capacity of holding out till Herod came and relieved them, 
And to relieve them being what he had moſt at heart (eſpe- 
cially for the ſake of Mariamne, his late betrothed miſtreſs, 
who was a lady of the greateſt beauty, and the greateſt merit 
of any of her time), he did all he could to provide for it. For, 
immediately on his return, he ſet himſelf to raiſe men, liſting 
into his ſervice as well foreigners as Jews, and with thoſe, and 
ſuch Roman auxiliaries as he received from Ventidius and Sis 
lo, his lieutenant in Paleſtine, he made himſelf maſter of all 
Galilee, ſome few places only excepted. After this, he en- 


deavoured :o get at Maſſada, but not thinking it ſafe to leave 


ſo ſtrong a place as Joppa behind him in the hands of his ene- 
mies, he took in that firſt, and then proceeded to the place in- 
tended, and having there raiſed the ſiege, and received all his 
friends, he took in Reſſa, a ſtrong fortreſs in Idumea ; and, 
marching back, joined Silo, whom Ventidius had left in ju— 
dea, for the promoting of his intereſt, and encamped with him 
before the walls of Jeruſalem. 

For Ventidius, on his having driven the Parthians out of 5y- 
ria, > marched into Paleſtine, out of pretence to relieve Joſep! 
in Maſſada, but in reality to get as much money as he could; 
and therefore, having appeared before Jeruſalem, and thereby 
frighted Antigonus to part with all the money he could get to- 
gether, for the purehaſing of his departure, he marched back into 
Syria with the groſs of his army, leaving Silo with the reſt in Ju- 
dea. And with theſe he joined Herod, but did him more hurt 
than good. For, following the ſame method which Ventidius 
had lately given him an example for, he managed this war in 
no other manner, than as it might bring moſt money into his 
own pocket, receiving great ſums from Herod to promote his 
intereſt, and, at the ſame time, greater from Antigonus te 
hinder it; ſo that, playing booty on both ſides, he ſqueezed 
each of them to the utmoſt, and truly ſerved neither, He help: 

el 


* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 26. & de Bello Judaico, lib, 1. c. 12. 
Þ Joſeph. ibid. | 
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ed Herod indeed in reducing Joppa, and, on his return from 
Maſſada, went with him to the ſiege of Jeruſalem, but there 
managed that matter ſo, that by encouraging his ſoldiers in 
mutiny, on pretence of wanting neceſſaries, he made it end on- 
ly in the ſackage of Jericho, to the utter ruin of that place, 
and then diſmiſſed the army into winter-quarters, which he 
made Herod provide for them in Idumea, Samaria, and Galilee, 

This year was born to Aſinius Pollio, conſul of Rome, ® a 
ſon, whom, from his taking of Salone, a city in Dalmatia, he 
called Saloninus; on his birth, Virgil made his fourth eclogue, 
and therein attributes to him, what was then generally talk. 
ed, firſt by the Jews, and afterwards from them by others, of 
the kingdom of the Meſſiah, who was ſpeedily to appear, and 
reſtore the righteouſneſs and bliſs of the golden age again to 
the world. That Saloninus was not this perſon, was ſoon 
proved, d for he died on the ninth day after his birth; but 
what was then foretold and rumoured abroad concerning this 
matter, was, in leſs than 40 years after, all fulfilled in the 
birth of our Saviour. And the Kingdom of Chriſt would truly 
be all that this eclogue deſcribes it to be, would men but keep 
the laws thereof. Where all do good to all, there is heaven; 
and where all do evil to all, there is hell; and according as the 
one or the other prevails, ſo we have an heaven or an hell 
here on earth. The law of Chriſt is truly and exactly calcu- 
lated for the former ; and were the righteouſneſs, juſtice, and 
charity, which it enjoins, fully obſerved, then all would do 
good to all, and a ſtate of bliſs would be eſtabliſhed among 
men here on earth, next that which is enjoyed by the ſaints in 
heaven. And all that is ſaid of the golden age by the poets, 


or of the kingdom of the Meſſiah by the prophets of Iſrael, 


would truly be verified in this life; and that it is not ſo, 
is wholly owing to the wickedneſs of men, who, by their ma- 
lice, violence, and uncharitableneſs, obſtruct what, otherwiſe, 
the law of Chriſt would effect, and thereby introduce an hell 
inſtead of an heaven among us. | 

© Herod, though he had put Silo's ſoldiers into winter quar- 
ters, ſtill kept the field with his own; one part of 
which he ſent into Idumea, under the command 122 . 
of his brother Joſeph, to ſecure all there to his in- : 5 
tereſt; with the reſt he marched to Samaria, and, having there 
placed his mother, ſiſter, and all his other friends which he 
brought from Maſſada, under a ſafe guard, he paſſed on into 

Galilee, 
* Servius in Notis ad quartam Eclogam Virgilii, 


b Ibid. ad Verſum primum. 3 
© Joſeph. 8 lib. 14. c. 17. & de Bello Judaico, lib. x. c. 12. 


a 
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Galilee, and there reduced Sepphoris, and all other places 
which held for Antigonus 1n that country ; and after that be. 
took himſelf to rid it of thoſe bands of thieves and banditti, 

which at that time very much infeited it. For, there being many 
mountains and ſteep craggy rocks in this country, with cave: 
in them capable of affording hiding-places for great number: 
of this ſort of people, great numbers of them were often found 
from thoſe dens to make ravages and depredations in it, and 
never more than at this time. For the ſuppreſſing of theſe, 
Herod marched with all his forces againſt them, and all were 
ſcarce enough: for theſe robbers, having joined their forces 
together, made ſuch an head agauſt him, that at firſt Herod'- 

left wing was put to the rout, till he himſelf came up in per- 
ſon with other forces to their relief; whereon having gained 
the victory, he purſued them as far as the river Jordan, and 
there drove them all out of the country, excepting only ſome 

few, who lurking behind, ſheltered themſelves in the caves 
and faſtneſſes of the mountains. After this he gave his ſoldier: 
a donative of 150 drachms a man, and diſmiſſed them into 
winter quarters. While they lay there, he took care, by the 


agency of Pheroras, his brother, to furniſh them, and alfo the 


Romans under Silo, with plenty of proviſions ; and alſo took 
care at the ſame time, by the ſame perſon, for the.re-edifying 
and new fortifying of the caſtle of Alexandrium. And, as ſoon 
as the ſeaſon of the year would allow him to take the field, he 
marched again into Galilee, to rid it from the remainder of 
thoſe thieves, who ſtill infeſted that country, from the caves 
and holes of the mountains where they had taken ſhelter ; but 
How to come at them was the difficulty. For, by reaſon of 
the craggineſs and ſteepneſs of thoſe mountains, there was no 
ſcaling them from below, and to get down to them from abov⸗ 
by any paſſage was altogether as impracticable; and therefore, 
to ferret them out of their dens, he was forced to make certain 
cheſts, and, filling them with ſoldiers, to let them down into 
the entrances of thoſe caves, by chains from engines which |: 
had fixed above; by which means having deſtroyed all tha' 
lurked in them, or elſe reduced them to terms of ſubmiſſion, 
he wholly quieted that country for the preſent, and marched t' 
Samaria, from thence to make war upon Antigonus, But he 
was no ſooner gone, but thoſe thieves, whom he had lately dri 
ven over Jordan, again returned, and infeſtin ga- new that cou: 
try, ſlew Ptolemy, whom Herod had made governor of it, ans 
began again to ravage all round about them, But Herod, or 
2 hereof, coming back again, ſoon made them pay dear fo! 
t, For, ferreting them ont of all their hiding holes, he cut Lo 
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the moſt of them, deſtroyed all their places of retreat, and 


deeply fined all of the country that had afforded them any re- 
lief or countenance; by which neceſſary rigour he at length 
reſtored full peace and ſecurity to all Galilee. 

In the interim, Antony was at Athens, there ſpending this 
winter with his new wife Octavia, in the ſame exceſſes of luxu- 
ry, folly, and looſe divertiſements, as he had the former with 
Cleopatra at Alexandria. While he thus lay idle in that 
place, * there came thither to him an account of the two vie- 
tories gained by Ventidius againſt the Parthians; for which he 
made great rejoicing and feaſting in that place. But hearing 
that Pacorus was making great preparations for another inva- 
ſion into Syria, he thought not fit any longer to lie ſtill and 
leave it to his lieutenant to reap all the laurels of this war. 
And therefore, as ſoon as the ſpring advanced, he left Athens 
with all his forces, and marched towards the eaſt ; but, be- 
fore he could get thither, Ventidius had gained a third victo- 
ry, much greater than the other two, ® whereby he ſeemed to 
have fully revenged the death of Craſſus, and thoſe that were 
cut off with him in the battle of Carrhe : for the loſs on the 
Parthians fide, at this time was altogether as fignal as that 
other on the Romans; Pacorus himſelf, and above 20,000 of 
his beſt men, being ſlain in the overthrow. The manner where- 


by it was effected was as followeth. 


b Ventidius, hearing that the Parthians were in great readi- 
neſs for another expedition into Syria, feared that they might 
paſs the Euphrates upon him, betore he ſhould be able to get 
his army together from the ſeveral places where they were 
diſperſed into quarters, for the putting of himſelf into a condi- 
tion to oppoſe them. And therefore, for the preventing thereof, 
he had recourſe to this ſtratagem. There being then in his camp, 
under the name of an ally, a petty prince of thoſe eaſtern parts, 
whom he knew to be a well-wiſher and ſecret correſpondent 
of the Parthians, that communicated to them all intelligence he 
could get of the Roman counſels and deſigns, he laid a plot 
of ſerving himſelf by this man's treachery. For, taking the firſt 
opportunity that offered to diſcourſe with him, and expreſſin g 
himſelf, as if he placed great confidence in him, communicated 
to him pretended fears, feigning that he had heard, and was 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. Plutarch. 
in Antonio. by 

d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 27. Plutarch. in Antonio. Appian. in 
Parthicis. Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. Strabo, lib. 16. p. 751. Epitome 
] ivii, 128. Juſtin, lib. 42. c. 4. Julius Frontin, Stratagem. lib. 1. c. 1. 
& lib. 2. c. 2. Velleius Paterculus, lib, 2. c. 8. Eutrop. lib. 2. Orc- 
hus, lib. 6. c. 18. 


thereon 
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thereon much concerned, that the Parthians, waving the uſual 
paſſage of the Euphrates at Zeugma, intended now to enter 
Syria another way, at a paſſage of that river much below the 
former. For, ſaid he, if they paſs at Zeugma, the country on 
this fide the Euphrates is there mountainous, where the Par- 
thian horſe, of which their army moſtly conſiſts, will not be 
uſeful to them ; but, in caſe they take the lower paſlage, tlic 
country is all plain, and there their horſe will have their full 
advantage, and the Romans will not be able to ſtand betor: 
them. As ſoon as this conference was over, the traitor, ac- 
cording as Ventidius foreſaw, conveyed a full account of it to 
the Parthians, and there it had the full effe& which was intended, 
For Patorus, immediately hereon altering his courſe, left the 
road of Zeugma, and took his rout into the other road, where 
Ventidius wiſhed he ſhould ; which cauſing along march about, 
and requiring other preparations to be made for the paſſing ot 
the river at the place now intended, while all this was a-doing, 
forty days were gained to Ventidius ; in which time having 
gotten to him - Silo from Judea, and all his legions from be- 
yond Taurus, where they had been quartered, he was in full 


readineſs to meet the Parthians, as ſoon as they entered Syria, 


where, having firſt overwitted them by ſeveral ſtratagems and 
artifices of war, he at length vanquiſhed them with that hgva! 
overthrow which J have mentioned. It is remarked of this 
victory of the Romans, that, as it fully revenged the viftcry 
gotten over Craſſus by the Parthians, ſo a it was gotten on the 
ſame day of the year on which the other was loſt, juſt four- 
teen years before. It happened, therefore, in the month ot 
June; for in that month the battle of Carrhe was fought by 
Craſſus. 

Orodes, king of Parthia, hearing of this defeat, and the death 
of his ſon in it, ® was ſo overwhelmed with exceſs of grief for 
this calamity, that he grew diſtracted upon it. For ſeveral day: 
he ſat mute, not ſpeaking a word, or caring to take any meat; 
and, when his grief had at length made way for his tongue to 
expreſs it, nothing elſe could be heard from him but the name 
of Pacorus: ſometimes he would feem to ſee him, and call upon 
him as if preſent, ſometimes to talk with him, ſometimes t9 
hear him ſpeaking to him, and at other times, recollecting that 
he was loſt, he would pour out his lamentations for it wit! 
ſhowers of tears. And, in truth, there was reaſon enough for 
all this grief in the preſent caſe, For this overthrow was ® the 
greateſt blow which the Parthians had at any time till now ever 

received: 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 405. Eutropius, & Oroſius, lib, 6. c. 18. 
1 Juſtin, lib. 42. C. fl. 
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received: and the loſs of the prince was as great as that of the 
army; for a he was the worthieſt perſon for juſtice and cle. 
mency, as well as for valour, and all other princely qualities, 
which the royal family of Arſaces had ever bred; by which, 
in the ſhort time that he was in Syria, he ſo far endeared him- 
ſelf to the people of that country, that they never expreſſed a 

reater affection for any prince that ever reigned over them 
than they did for him, 

Had Ventidius, after this victory, purſued all the advan- 
tages of it, he might have driven the Parthians out of all Me- 
ſopotamia and Babylonia, and extended the Roman empire to 
the banks of the Tigris, if not beyond them: but he feared 
» he might thereby excite the envy. of Antony againſt him; 
and therefore contented himſelf with reducing all thoſe places 
in Syria and Phœnicia which had revolted from the Romans in 
the late war; and, in purſuit hereof, he was with all his ar- 
my in Commagena when Antony arrived. For © Antiochus, 
the king of that country, having embraced the Parthian in- 
tereſt againſt the Romans, Ventidius made war upon him tor 
it, and, having ſhut him up in Samoſata, the capital of his 
kingdom, was then ſtraitly beſieging him. Antony, on his co- 
ming thither, took this war out of his hands, and, diſmiſſing 
him from his preſidency of Syria, and all other command, lent 
him to Rome, on pretence that he might there take his tri- 
umph for his victories; but the true reaſon was, d he envied 
him the glory of them, and therefore ſent him away from the 
army, with which he was in great reputation, and never em- 
ployed him afterwards, though on many occaſions after this 
time he needed ſo able and experienced a general to fight his 
battles for him. However, © Ventidius, on his return to 
Rome, was there received with all the honour that his viao- 
ries deſerved : for he was not only admitted to his triumph, 
but had it granted to him with the general applauſe of ail the 
Roman people ; and herein had this peculiar glory, that he 
was the only perſon that ever triumphed over the Parthians, 
none before or after having ever attained to it beſides him 
alone, And another thing was alſo peculiar to him in this 
matter, which was altogether as remarkable, * that 1s, he came 
to this honour of triumphing from being led in triumph him- 
| ſelf, 

Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 404. 

d Plutarch. in Antonio. Appian. in Parthicis. 

Plutarch. & Appian. in Parthicis. Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. 

Plutarch. Appian. & Dion Caſfius, ibid. | 

© Dion Caſſjus, lib. 49. p. 403. 405. A. Gellius, lib. 15. c. 4. 

f Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 65. Valerius Maximus, lib. 6, c. 9. 
Plinius, lib, 7. c. 43. A. Gellius, ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. P. 405. 
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ſelf, which no one beſides himſelf ever did. For, in the ſocial ; notic 
war which the Italian allies waged with Rome for the freedom WW ken! 
of that city, being made a captive at the taking of Aſculum, be re 
the chief city of Picenum, by Strabo, the father of Pompey, ney t 
he was then, being very young, led before that general in his t co 
triumph for the ſaid victory. After this, his family being WW der t- 
brought to poverty by the ruin and ſackage of their city, he comit 
was forced, when grown up, to betake himſelf to a mean and WW recen 
ſordid employment for his livelihood. For at firlt * he was him : 
only a muleteer ; and, being uſed to provide mules for the ca- Vent 
rying of the baggage of ſuch Roman magiſtrates as were ſent WW King 
to govern foreign provinces, Cæſar made uſe of him for this lents 
purpoſe when he went firſt into Gallia; and, having on that WW of it, 
occaſion taken notice of the activity and quick apprehenſion ſelf, t 
of the man, took him with him into his Gallic wars; where- ; on A 
in, by his valour and other military qualifications, he roſe ſo peace 
faſt through all the ſtations of the camp, as that he became ſo we 
one of the chief of Czſar's generals in all the wars that he at- matte 
terwards waged; and, on his return to the city, reaped honours Was © 
there as faſt as he had in the army, being * firſt made tribune which 
of the people, and afterward's d prætor and conſul of Rome. Af- by re: 
ter Cæſar's death, © he joined himſelf to Antony, and fought for all dif 
his cauſe in the wars both of Mutina and Peruſia; and afterwards had g. 
being ſent as his lieutenant into the Eaſt, he there obtained the theref 
victories I have mentioned : for which having triumphed, at that y 
his return to Rome, he there afterwards lived, and there died ceed, 
in great honour ; 4 and, on his deceaſe, a public funeral was lieute 
-there made for him at the charges of the commonwealth. him, 
In the interim © Herod carried on his war in Judea againſt to con 
Antigonus; and Macheras, a Roman general, by the order ot time 7 
Antony, was ſent with two legions and 1000 horſe to his at- paſſed 
ſiſtance. But, on his approach to the walls of Jeruſalem, where the ſa 
he went with defign to confer with Antigonus, being beaten he had 
back by the archers and ſlingers that guarded the rampart, he WI 
fell into ſuch a rage hereon, that, on his retreat from thence, Joſept 
he flew all the Jews that came in his way, without regarding an ex] 
whether they were friends or foes; in which wild fury of lus and fi) 
many of Herod's friends being cut off, he could not bear it cumve 
with any patience ; and therefore went away immediately to WF forces 
Samaria, and from thence haſtened towards Antony, to make Herod 
complaint to him of this outrage : of which Macherus having 
| notice, a Ply 
2 A, Gellius, lib. 15. c. 4. b Pl 
t Nion Caſſius, lib. 47. p. 355. A. Gellius, ibid. © Jol 
Plutarch. in Antonio. ä d Ply 


% A. Gellius, ibid. 
* Joſeph, Antiq. lib, 14. c. 27. & de Bello Judaico, Eb, 1. C. 23, 
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notice, made after him as faſt as he could, and, having overta- 
ken him, prevailed with him to overlook what was paſt, and 
be reconciled unto him. However, Herod continuing his jour- 
ney to pay his reſpects unto Antony, left Joſeph, his brother, 
to command in Judea during his abſence, but with ſpecial or- 
der to put nothing to hazard till he thould return. On his 
coming to Antony (whom he found ſtill at Samoſata), he was 
received with great honour, and, in requital of it, there did 
him ſpecial ſervice in the earrying on of the ſiege of that place. 
Ventidius firſt begun it, as hath been already mentioned, and 
King Antiochus, whom he ſhut up therein, offered 1000 ta- 
lents for his peace; but Antony, on his arrival, not accepting 
of it, after he had diſmiſſed Ventidius, carried on the ſiege him» 
ſelf, but with much leſs ſucceſs. For the people of the place, 
on Antony's rejecting the beſt terms they could offer him for 
peace, being by deſperation made valiant, defended themſelves 
ſo well, that ® Antony was glad at length to compound the 
matter with Antiochus for leſs than one third of the ſum that 
was offered, that ſo he might raiſe the ſiege with honour, 
which otherwiſe he feared he might be forced to without it, 
by reaſon of the diſcontent of his own ſoldiers. For they being 
all difpleaſed at the diſmiſſion of Ventidius, under whom they 
had gotten ſuch ſignal victories, did very much reſent it; and 
therefore executed Antony's orders in the ſiege neither with 
that vigour nor that care as was neceſſary to make them ſuc- 
ceed. After this, Antony, having © appointed Soſius to be his 
lieutenant in Cilicia, Syria, and Paleſtine, left the army with 
him, and d ſailed to Athens, and from thence ro Brunduſium, 
to confer with Octavianus: but, not finding him there at the 
time appointed, he returned back to Athens, and from thence 
paſſed to Alexandria, and there ſpent the enſuing winter in 
the ſame dalliances and luxurious delights with Cleopatra as 
he had the winter two years before. 

While Herod was abſent in his attendance upon Antony, © 
Joſeph, forgetting the orders he had received from him, made 
an expedition againſt Jericho, taking with him his own men, 
aud five cohorts received from Macheras; but, being there cir- 
cumvented by the enemy, he was bimſelf ſlain, and moſt of his 
torces cut in pieces: whereon thoſe that were diſaffected to 
Herod in Galilee and Idumea revolted from him in both theſe 

Provinces» 

Plutarch. in Antonio. Appian. in Parthicis. 

d Plutarch. & Appian. ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. P. 405- 

© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 27. & de Bello ſudaico, lib. 1. c. 13. 

f d Plutarch. in Antonio. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. Dion 
Coflius, lib. 48. p. 385. : 
Joleph. Antiq. lib, 14. c. 27. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 72. 
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provinces. Herod being come back from Antony as far az long 
Daphne, near Antioch, had there an account brought him of there 
theſe misfortunes ; whereon he haſtened back into Judea, to into 5 
bring the beſt remedy to them that he could. On his coming accon 
to Mount Libanus, he there raiſed 800 men; and with theſe expol 
and one Roman cohort marched to Ptolemais, and from thence hence 
made war upon the revolters of Galilee ; and, having theie over, 
received another cohort from Antony, ſoon brought all theie by he 
again to ſubmit to him who had in that country declared On 
inſt him; and after that went to Jericho, for the revenging We Livia 
of his brother Joſeph's death, but there attempted it to his been 
hurt: for the Antigonians in thoſe parts, overpowering hin MW river 
with numbers, put his forces to the rout, and wounded He- hoſe 
rod himſelf in the conflict. But, after this, having gotten more te tell 
men together about him, he ſoon grew into a better condition ef Tit 
for the proſecuting of the war. And therefore, finding that ed Au 
Pappus, a prime general of Antigonus's, had taken the field JW *wecen 
againſt him with the main ſtrength of that party, he engaged MW vith t 
him in battle, and gained an abſolute victory over him, having ruſia, 
ſlain Pappus himſelf in the rout, and cut off moſt of his army = Joung 
with him; and, had it not been for the ſeverity of the winter, that w 
which now approached, he had gone immediately to Jeruſalem, We ne ret. 
and made an end of the war by taking that place; but the ſol- I her, T 
diers not being able to bear lying any longer abroad, he was ed her 
forced to put them into winter quarters, and to refer what re- Ml vere 1 
mained undone to-the operation of the next campaign. month 
As ſoon as the ſpring began to come on, * Antony ſailed Wt delay 
kw 4 from Alexandria to Athens, where he had lefr is WF of mar 
wife Octavia ever ſince his laſt going from thence s 01 


Antigonus 2. . : : | 
e for Syria, and, having taken her in, paſſed from E huſban 


thence with her for Italy, attended with a fleet of 300 ſail, and e, a 


landed at Tarentum, propoſing with this naval force to aflit ext to 
Octavianus againſt Sextus Pompeius; but Octavianus not accept- I died he 
ing his aid, out of jealouſy of him, this had like to have made 1 ſame v 
another quarrel between them, and other reaſons of diſcontent of), he 
on this occaſion were urged on both ſides againſt each other; I Verius 

but Octavia, mediating between her huſband and her brother, lent bai 


made up all matters. And, whereas the five years were no 3 bim, a 
near expiring, for which the ſovereign government of the R- He had 


man empire was granted to the triumvirs by the people, they? Caught, 
prolonged it for five years more by their own authority, and as via, the 
long Von. 


2 Plutarch. in Antonio, Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. Piog 
Caſſius, lib. 48. 


d Plutarch. & Appian. ibid. 
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long as the ſovereignty was in them, they thought by virtue 
thereof they had right ſo to do. After this à Antony returned 
into Syria to make preparations for the Parthian war. Octavia 
accompanied him as far as Corcyra; but, that the might not be 
expoſed with him to the dangers of that expedition, he from 
thence ſent her back into Italy, there to reſide till it ſhould be 
over, * committing her, and the children which he had either 
by her or Fulvia, to the care of Octavianus. | , 
On Antony's returning into Syria, d Oftavianus married 
Livia Drufilla, the daughter of Livius Druſus, who having 


deen one of thoſe that were proſcribed by the triumvirs, was 


driven thereby to take ſhelter with Brutus and Caſſius ; after 
whoſe overthrow at Philippi, not Knowing where elſe to fly, 


nie fell on his ſword and ſlew himſelf. She was frft the wife 


of Tiberius Nero, and bore him Tiberius Ceſar, who ſucceed- 


ed Auguſtus in the empire. On the breach that happened be- 
| tween Octavianus and Fulvia, the wife of Antony, he fided 
| Viith the latter, whereon he was forced, after the taking of Pe- 
ruſia, to fly out of Italy, carrying with him his wife and his 
& young fon Tiberius; but being included in the pacificatior, 
chat was afterwards made between Octavianus and Antony, 
he returned to Rome, where Octavianus falling in love with 
ber, Tiberius, for the purchaſe of his favour, willingly yield- 
ed her unto him; and he accordingly married her, though ſhe 


113 great with child by Tiberius, and within three 


months of her time of delivery. This for ſome time cauſed 
a delay, and the pontiſices were conſulted about the lawfulneſs 
of marrying her in this caſe ; but their anſwer being, that it 
was only unlawful, when it might cauſe a doubt to which 
huſband the next child born of her might belong; and it being 
now, after fix months pregnancy, paſt all doubt, that the child 


next to be born belonged to Tiberius, Octavianus forthwith mar- 
© ried her, and three months after a ſon being born of her (the 
| lame who hereafter, by the name of Druſus will be often ſpoken 
of), he was ſent to Tiberius as to the proper father; but Ti- 
berius dying a little after, both this ſon and the other alſo were 
ſent back to Octavianus to be taken care of, and bred up by 
bim, as being left their guardian by the will of their father. 
He had a former wife called Scribonia, who brought him his 
; daughter Julia. Her he divorced for her ill temper ; but Li- 
| via, though ſhe brought him no children, continued to be his 


Vol. IV. L wiſe 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 48. in fine. Plutarch. & Appian. ibid- 


1 Dion Caſſius, lib. 48. p. 383. Sueton. in Octavio, c. 62. & in Tibe- 
10, C, 4. 
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wife as long as he lived, and always commanded his affectięn 
to the laſt. N 

In the * interim, Herod having made great preparations for 
the carrying on of this year's campaign, brought a great army 
into the field, and, marching with it directly up to the walls of 
Jeruſalem, laid cloſe fiege to that city, and forthwith ordered 
the caſting up of ſuch works againſt 1t, as were in thoſe times 
made uſe of for the taking of beſieged places. While this was 
a-doing, he himſelf went to Samaria, and there conſummated 
his marriage with“ Mariamne. He had betrothed her four 
years before, but his troubles hindered, that he did not marry 
her till now. She was the daughter of Alexander, the ſon of 
King Ariſtobulus, by Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrcanus II. 
and therefore was grand-daughter to both © thoſe brothers, 
She was a lady of extraordinary beauty, and great virtue, and 
in all other laudable qualifications accompliſhed beyond molt 
others of her time. The Jews of thoſe times having generally 


a zealous affection for the family of the Aſmoneans, Herod but, 1 
thought, that by marrying this lady out of it, he ſhould the were 
eaſier reconcile that people to him; and this made him ſo ear- valou 
neſt for the conſummating of the marriage at this time. On to red 
4 his return to his army before Jeruſalem, Soſius, the governor WF wiſe 1 
of Syria, came thither to him. For, being ordered by Antony WF An 
to do his utmoſt for the ſubduing of Antigonus, and the put- and c- 
ting of Herod in full poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judea, he feet, 
marched into that country with the beſt of his forces for this 2rdice 
purpoſe, and, having joined Herod before Jeruſalem, they bot WW lookin 
together puſhed on the ſiege of that place with the utmoſt vi- man 
gour, and a very numerous army. For both of them together Antig. 
had no fewer than * eleven legions, and 6:00 horſe, befides WR 35 foo 
the Syrian auxiliaries. However, the place held out ſeverl to Ant 
months with a great deal of reſolution, and, had the wilitat f fony © 
Kill of thoſe that defended it, been equal to their valour, they Wi But H 
could not have been ſubdued. But their defence being made þ as this 
rather with boldneſs, than due order and good conduct, acco:d- Ver le 
ing to the art of war, the Romans herein much out-did them; Honey 
BS | and, o why 
2 Toſeph, Antiq, hb, 14. c. 27. in fine, & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. C. l. 
d In Hebrew tne name is Miriam, in Greek Maria, in Joſephus M4 2 PI 
rYiamine, but moſt Latin writers call her Mariam. Which v 
© Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus were brothers, as being both the ſons 0 in conj 
Alexander Jannens, by Alexandra his qucen. d Joſe 
4 Toſeph. de Bello Judaico, ibid. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 28. Dion C. 
© Legions were of an uncertain number, as containing ſometines * fole 
4000, ſometimes 50cc, and ſometimes 6000 men; according to the Lowet d Ant 


computation, this army with the horſemen and Syrian auxiliarics, coul 
not be leſs than 60,000 men. 
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n ; and, by means hereof, at length carried the place, after a ſiege 
ef above half a- year. 

1Por it was not till the year next after following, that the 
„place was taken. For b then, the J-ws being beaten 
of : out of all their places of defence, the city was bro- ng 1 

d ken up, and the enemy entering it on every ſide, nk uy 5 
es made themſelves thorough maſters of it, and bein 

az WW exaſperated by the length of the ſiege, and the great labour 

ed and hardſhip which they had endured in it, for the revenging 
ur hereof, they filled all the quarters of the place with blood and 


laughter, and ravaged it all over with rapine and devaſtation. 
Herod did all he could to hinder both, but without ſucceſs, 
Soſius encouraging the ſoldiers in what they did. Hereon He- 
rod went to him with heavy complaints about it, alledging, 
that, if the city were thus deſtroyed by plunder and laughter, 
the Romans would make him only king of a deſert ; and there- 
tore deſired, that a ſtop might be put to this ravage and cruelty: 
but, receiving no other anſwer, but that the ſpoils of the city 
were due to the ſoldiers, for the reward of their labour and 
valour in the taking of it, he was forced, by a ſum of money, 
to redeem the city from all further devaſtations, which other- 
vife would have been utterly ruined and deſtroyed. 
Antigonus ſeeing all loſt, © ſurrendered himſelf to Soſius, 
and caſt himſelf in a very ſubmiſſive and abje& manner at his 
feet, to pray his compaſſion. But Soſius, deſpiſing his cow- 
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this ardice and meanneſs of ſpirit, rejected him with ſcorn ; and 
both looking on ſuch behaviour as more becoming a woman thau 
} vi a man, inſtead d of Antigonus, by way of contempt, called him 
ether Antigona, and forthwith ordered him to be put in chains, and 
>f1des as ſoon as Antony was returned out of Italy, and came again 


to Antioch, Soſius ſent this captive king thither to him. An- 
tony © at firſt intended to have reſerved him for his triumph. 
4 But Herod not thinking himſelf ſafe in his kingdom, as long 


made s this remainder of the old royal family continued alive, ne- 
co:0- Ver left ſoliciting Antony, till at length, by a great ſum of 
hem; money, he obtained, that this poor prince was put to death ; 

and, o which he having been condemned by a formal ſentence in 


L 2 judicature, 


i. e. Reckoning from the time that Herod came before the place, 
Phich was ſome time before Soſius joined him, and carried on the fiege 
in conjunction with him. 
d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 28. & de Bello Judaico, lib. x. c. 13. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. 

* Joſeph. de Bello Judaico, ibid. 
Antigonus is the maſculine name, Antigona the feminine: the 
mer is proper to men, the other to women. 

Joſcph. Antig. lib. 13. c. 1. & de Bello Judaico, lib. x, c. 13+ 
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judicature, this ſentence * was executed upon him in the ſane 
manner, as upon a common criminal, by the rods and axe of 
the lictor, which the Romans never before ſubjected any 
crowned head to. And here ended the reign of the Aſmoneans, 
after it had laſted, from the beginning of Judas Maccabeus'; 
government to this time, d 129 years, and with it J ſhall end 
this book. 


2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 1. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 13. Plu- 
tarch. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 405. 

d Whereas Joſephus, in his Antiquities, book 14. chap. 28. faith, it 
laſted only 126 years, this is to be computed from the time that Judas 
was eſtabliſhed in the government by his peace with Antiochus Eupa- 
tor, three years after he firſt took it upon him, 
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BOOK VIII. 


* the taking of Jeruſalem, Herod was put in thorougli 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judea. But 

the greater part of the Jews, as long as Antigo- 
nus was alive, partly out of the affection they had | 
for the old royal family of the Aſmoneans, and partly out of 
their hatred to Herod, could not be indueed by any means to 
own him for their king, which conduced much to the haſten- 
ing on the death of that captive prince. As Herod was forced 
to make his way to the throne of this Kingdom through a 


Anno 37. 
Herod 1. 


1 great deal of blood, d ſo he found it neceſſary to eſtabliſh him- 
| {elf in it by the ſame means, putting daily to death ſuch of the 


L 3 oppoſite 


Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 1. 
Joſeph. ibid. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1 c. 13. 
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oppoſite faction as he moſt feared, * among whom were all the 
counſellors of the great ſanhedrim, except Pollio and Sameas. 
Theſe two à had, during the whole ſiege, declared for the re- 
ceiving of Herod to be king, and the rendering of the city to 
him, telling the people, that their fins being grown to ſo very 
great a height as they then were, they had nothing elſe to 
expect, but that God would deliver them into the hands of tuis 
man for the puniſhment of them, and that therefore it was in 
vain for them to reſiſt him. But the reſt of the fanhedrim, 
running violently the other way, d cried up, The temple of th: 
Lord ! The temple of the Lord! as if, for the ſake thereof, 
God would certainly protect that city; and on this conceit 
they did all they could to excite and encourage the people 0 
a fierce and obſtinate reſiſtance ; and hereto it was owing that 
the ſiege held on ſo long. And therefore Herod, when te 
had gotten them into his power, put them all to death for 1t, 
To this he is alſo ſaid to have been provoked by another rea- 
{on, that is, for their having called him before them upon a 
trial for his life for the death of Hezekiah the robber, den 
he was governor of Galilee under Hyrcanus ; of which me. - 
tion hath been above made. But, if that influenced him in 
this matter, he would not have ſpared Sameas, who was of 
all the moſt violent againſt him in that caufe. Theſe two men 
are by the Jewiſh writers called Hillel and Shammai ; and 
their names © are of the greateſt note among them of all their 
Miſhnical doctors, that is, of all thoſe who taught their tra- 
ditions, from the time of Simon the Juſt, to the compiling of 
the Miſhna by R. Judah Hakkadoſh; and they make the ſixth 
link in their cabaliſtical chain from the ſaid Simon: for © hc 
(they ſaid) delivered their traditions to (1.) Antigonus of 
Socha; Antigonus of Socha delivered them to (2.) Joſes Ben 
Joezer and Joſeph Ben Jochanan ; theſe to (3.) Joſhua Ben 
Perachia and Nathan the Arbelite; theſe to (4.) Simeon Ben 
Shetach and Jehua Ben Tabbai; thefe to {(5.) Shemaiab and 
Abtalion ; and theſe to (6.) Hillel and Shammai. Of thelz 
pairs, the firſt in each of them was © Naſi, that is, preſident 
of the great ſanhedrim, and the other © Ab Beth Din, that 


iz, vice-preſident of the ſame; and both of them were, while 
in 


* 


fſoſcph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 17. & lib. 15. c. 1. 

b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 28. | 

© ſuchafin, Shalſheleth Haccabbala, Zemach David. 

4 Pirke Aboth, c. 1. Maimonides in Præfatione ad Seder Zeraim, & 
in Præfatione ad Yad. Chazekah, Aberbanel, aliique e Rabbinis. 

© Naf in Hebrew ſignifieth prince, and Ab Beth Din, father of tht 
nouſe of judgement, 
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in theſe offices, the chief teachers in their ſchools of divini- 
ty, The Jewiſh writers aſcribe to Shemaiah and Abtalion 
only fix years, but to their immediate predeceſſors, * a full 
hundred, and one over, which gives that link in the chain 
of their traditional ſucceſſion a {ſtretch beyond credibility. 
Shemaiah and Abtalion d are ſaid to have been both proſe- 
lytes, and ſons of the ſame father, by whom they derived 
their deſcent from Sennacherib, king of Aſſyria; but they 
had for their mother a woman of Iſrael, otherwiſe © they 
could not have been members of the great ſanhedrim, or have 
held any place of judicature in the Jewiſh nation, Herod at 
this time putting to death all the members of the great ſan- 
hedrim, excepting Hillel and Shammai, it is not to be doubt- 
ed, but that theſe two, Shemaiah and Abtalion, periſhed in 
that ſlaughter ; after whole death Hillel was made preſident, 
and Shammai vice-preſident, of the ſanhedrim that was af- 
terwards formed. 

This Hillel, whom Joſephus calls d Pollio, was one of the 
eminenteſt that ever was among the Jewiſh doctors, for birth, 
learning, rule, and poſterity. For, as to his birth, © he was 
by his mother of the ſeed of David, being by her deſcended 
from Shephatiah, the ſon of Abital, David's wife. For his 
learning in the Jewiſh law and traditions, the Jewiſh writers, 
by an unanimous ſuffrage, give him the firſt place of emi- 
nency among all the ancient doctors of their nation. As 
for rule, he bore it in the higheſt ſtation of honour among 
his people for forty years together; for ſo long, as preſident 
of the ſanhedrim, he ſat in the firſt chair of juſtice over the 
whole Jewiſh nation, and diſcharged himſelf therein with 
greater wiſdom and juſtice than any that had, from the time 
of Simon the Juſt, poſſeſſed that place before him. And, as 

4 | | for 


The Jewith chronologers tell us, that theſe two perſons entered 
on their offices in the year of the world, according to the Jewiſh 
computation, 3621, and that Shemaiah and Abtalion did not ſucceed 
them till the year 3722, between which intervened 101 years. 

d Zacutus in Juchaſin, & David Ganz in Zemach David. 

© Maimonides in Fract. Sanhedrim. 

d Joſephus joins Pollio with Shammai, and makes him to be Sham- 
mai's maſter, and Hillel was ſo according to the Rabbins; and there- 
tore undoubtedly the Pollio of Joſephus and the Hillel of the Rabbins 
was the ſame perſon. : 

* Zacutus,in Juchaſin, Gedaliah in Shalſheleth Haccabbala, & David 
Ganz in Zemach David. Videas etiam Buxtorfii Lexicon Rabbinicum, 
col. 617. & de Abbreviaturis, p. 48. & 58.; Vorſtii Obſervationes ad 


48 David, & Lighfoot's Harmony of the New Teſtament, part 1, 
ect. 8. 
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for his poſterity, he was fo happy therein, that, ſor ſeveral 
deſcents, they ſucceeded him in the ſane eminency of lear:. 
ing, and thereby gained alſo for ſeveral deſcents to ſucceed 
him in the fan;e ſtation of honour ; for thoſe of his fanuly 
were prefidents of the ſanhedrim, from father to ſon, to the 
tenth generation, For after him ſucceeded S1meon his ſon, wi9 
is ſuppoſed to have been the ſame who took Chriſt in his ars, 
on his being firſt preſented in the temple, à and then to have 
ſung over him his nunc dwmnittas, After Simeon ſucceeded Ga- 
maliel his fon, who preſided in the ſanhedtrim at tie time 
when Peter and the apoſtles were called before that council 
(Acts v. 34.), and was the fame at whoſe feet Paul was bred 


up in the ſe& and learning of the Phariſees (Acts xxil. 3.) 


> He is called in the Jewiſh writings Gamaliel the Old, be- 
cauſe of his long life; for he lived down to the 18th year be- 
fore the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. After him ſucceeded di- 
meon his ſon, the ſecond of that name in this line, who pe- 
riſhed in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. The next ſucceflot 
after him was Gamaliel his ſon, the ſecond of that name. To 
him ſucceeded Simeon his ſon, the third of that name. After 
him was R. Judah Hakkadoſh, his ſon, who compoſed the 
Mithna, and on that account his name hath ever fince been had 
in great veneration among all of the Jewiſh nation, His ſon 
and ſucceſſor in the ſame office was Gamaliel, the third of that 
name; and after him his ſon Judah Gemaricus ; and afterhim 
his ſon Hillel the Second, who was the compiler of the preſent 
kalendar of the Jewiſh year. How long after him this office 
continued in that family is not ſaid. And no doubt it was with 
reſpect to the family of David that Hillel had this honour to 
long continued among his poſterity. But he was deſcended 
from it only by his mother's fide ; for, by his father, he was 
of the tribe of Benjamin. d He was born in Babylonia, and 
chere lived till the goth year of his life; at which age he came 
to Jeruſalem, and there betook himſelf to the ſtudy of the law; 
in which he grew ſo eminent, that, after 40 years more, he be- 
came preſident of the ſanhedrim, being then 80 years old, and 
continued in that office for another 40 years; ſo that, accord- 
ing to this account, he lived full 1 20 years. The time be fir! 
entered on his preſidentſhip was about 100 years before the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem. The Jewiſh writers make it a com- 
plete 100 years. But thoſe people are far from being exact 
in their chronological computations ; for the ſake of a round 
 buwber, or an imaginary myſtery, they often in ſuch matters 
ſhoot 

* Luke ii. 
o Cacutue, Gedalia, et David Ganz in Zemach David, &c, 
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ſhoot under or over the truth at their pleaſure. He is ſaid 


on his firſt entering on this office, to have for bis vice-preficent 
one Manahem, a learned man of thoſe times; but, he not long 
after deſerting this ſtation to enter into the ſervice of Herod, 
Shammai was choſen in his place. And what we have 10 Jo- 
ſephus agreeth herewith ; for he * makes mention of a Mana- 
hem, that was i perſon of eminent note in thoſe times; of whom. 
he tells us, that, being of the ſect of the Eſſenes, he had the 
ſpirit of prophecy ; and one time meeting with Herod among 
his ſchool-fellows, when he was a boy, greeted him with this 
falutation, Hail King of the Jews; and, laying his hand gently 
on his ſhoulder, foretold to him, that he ſhould be advanced 


to that honour. Herod for many years had no regard to this 


prediction, it being a thing he had no expeQation of. But at- 
terwards, when he came to be king, remembering the matter, 
he ſent for Manabem, and was very ſolicitous to knory of him 
how long he ſhould reign, coacluding, that he that foretold that 
he ſhould be king, could alſo foretel how long he ſhould be ſo. 
Manahem at firſt not returving bim a certain anſwer, Herod 
put it to him, whether he ſhould reign 10 years; Manahem 
anſwered, Yea 10, yea 20, yea 30; with which Herod being 
contented, aſked no further; but from this time had Mana- 
hem in great eſteem, and, no doubt, on this occaſion drew him 
into his ſervice ; and thereon Shammai was appointed to be 
vice-preſident in his room. 

This? Shammai had been for ſome time the ſcholar of Hillel, 
and came the neareſt to him in eminency of learning of all the 


 Tannaim or Miſhnical doctors. But, when he became his vice- 
prefident, he did not always concur in opinion with him; for 


there were many points wherein they differed, which cauſed 
the like conteſts and diſputes between their followers, as there 
are between the Thomiſts and Scotiſts among the ſchoolmen. 
For in a great many things © the ſchool of Hillel went one 
way, and the ſchool of Shammai another. This produced ſuch 
diviſions and quarrels between their ſcholars, that at length it 
came to the effuſion of blood, and feveral were {lain on both 

ſides. 


Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 13. 

d Videas Zacutum, Gedaliam, Davidem Ganz, & Buxtorfii Lexicon 
Rabbinicum, col. 617. & de Abbreviaturis, p. 43. & 58. z Vorſtii Ob- 
ſervationes ad Zemach David and Lightfoot's Harmony of the New 
Teſtawent, part 1. ſect. 8. & Druſium de tribus Sectis, lib. 2. c. 10. 

' © Of this diviſion made among the Phariſaical Jews by the different 
ſebools of Hillel and Shammai, Jerome ſpeaks in his Commentary on 
laiah viii. 14. and he there tells us, that theſe two men flouriſhed in Ju- 
dea not long before Chriſt was born. His words are, Samma:z 3 Hilice 
n multo prits guam Dominus noſteretur Ort hunt in ud ia. * 
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fades. But, in the concluſion, the ſchool of Hillel carried it 
againſt the ſchool of Shammai ; a determination being given 
for the former they ſay by a Bath Kol, that is, by a voice pre- 
tended to come from heaven ; and by this fiction all diſturban. 
ces between them were appeaſed. Hillel was of a mild and 
peaceable temper ; but Shammai, on the contrary, was of a 
very angry and fiery ſpirit ; and from hence proceeded molt of 
the oppoſitions and diſputes that were between the ſchools of 
theſe two great doctors; of which Shammai growing at length 
weary, was contented to have them all ended by the fiction 1 
have mentioned. 

2 Hillel bred up above 1000 ſcholars in the knowledge of the 
law, of which 80 were reckoned to be of greater eminency above 
the reſt. For of them, ſay the Jewith writers, 30 were worthy 
on whom the divine glory ſhould reſt, as it did pon Moles ; 
and zo for whom the ſun ſhould ſtand ſtill, as it did for Joſhua ; 
and the 20 others were of a middling fize, The eminenteſt of 
them all was Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the author of the Chaldee 
paraphraſe upon the prophets; with whom was contemporary 
Onkelos, who was author of the Chaldee paraphraſe upon the 
law. But whether he was a ſcholar of Hillel's or no, 1s not 
ſaid. There are other Chaldee paraphraſes beſides theſe two; 
but what, or how many they were, or for what ule they ſerved, 
not being as yet any where mentioned in this work, it is proper 
I here give the reader an account of them. 

The Chaldee paraphraſes are tranſlations of the ſcriptures 
of the Old Teſtament made directly from the Hebrew text in- 
to the language of the Chaldeans; which language was ancient- 
ly uſed through all Aﬀyria, Babylonia, Meſopatamia, Syria, 
and Paleſtine ; and is {till the language of the churches of the 
Neſtorian and Maronite Chriſtians in thoſe eaſtern parts, in 
the ſame manner as the Latin is the language of the Popiſh 
churches here in the weſt. And therefore theſe paraphraſes 
were called > Targums, becauſe they were verſions or tranl- 
lations of the Hebrew text into this language ; for the word 
targum ſignifieth, in Chaldee, an interpretation or verſion of 
one language into another, and may properly be ſaid of any 

ſuch verſion or tranſlation : but it is moſt commonly by the 
Jews appropriated to theſe Chaldee paraphraſes ; for being 
among them what were molt eminently ſuch, they therefore 
had this name by way of eminency eſpecially given unto them. 

Theſe targums were made for the ule and inſtruction of the 


vulgar Jews after their return from the Babyloniſh captivity; 
| to; 


2 Zacutus, Gedalias, & David Ganz, ibid. 
„ Buxtorſi Lexicon Rabbinicum, col. 3644. 
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for, although many of the better ſort {till retained the know. 
ledge of the Hebrew language during that captivity, and 
taught it their children, and the holy ſcriptures that were de- 
livered after that time, * excepting ouly ſome parts of Daniel 
and Ezra, and one verſe in Jeremiah, were all written there. 
in; yet the common people, by having ſo long converſed with 
the Babylonians, learned their language, and forgot their own, 
It happened indeed otherwiſe to the children of Ifrael in 
Egypt : for, although they lived there above three times as 
long as the Babyloniſh captivity laſted, yet they ſtill preſerved 
the Hebrew language among them, and brought it back en- 
tire with them into Canaan. The reaſon of this was, in Egypt 
they all lived together in the land of Goſhen ; but, on their 
being carried captive by the Babylomans, they were difperſed 
all over Chaldea and Ailyria, and, being there intermixed 
with the people of the land, had their main converſe with 
them, and therefore were forced to learn their language ; and 
this ſoon induced a diſuſe of their own among them ; by 
which means it came to paſs, that, after their return, the com- 
mon people, eſpecially thoſe of them who had been bred up in 
that captivity, underitood not the holy ſcriptures in the Hebrew 
Janguage, nor their poſterity after them. And therefore, when 
Ezra read the law to the people, > he had ſeveral perſons ſtand- 
ing by him well ſkilled in both the Chaldee and Hebrew lan- 
guages, who interpreted to the people in Chaldee what he firſt 
read to them in Hebrew. And afterwards, when the method 
was eſtabliſhed of dividing the law into 54 ſections, and of 
reading one of them every week in their ſynagogues (accord- 
ing as hath been already deſcribed), the ſame courle of read- 
ing to the people the Hebrew text firft, and then interpreting 
It to them in Chaldee, was ſtill continued. For, when the 


reader had read one verſe in Hebrew, an interpreter ſtanding 


by did render it into Chaldee; and then the next verſe being 
read in Hebrew, it was in like manner interpreted in the lame 


language as before; and ſo on from verſe to verſe was every 


verſe alternatively read firſt in the Hebrew, and then interpret- 


ed in Chaldee to the end of the ſection: and this firſt gave oc- 


caſion for the making of Chaldee verſious for the help of theſe 
interpreters. And they thenceforth became neceſſary not only 


lor their help in the public ſynagogues, but alſo for the help 


of 
* The book of Daniel is written in Chaldee from the 4th verſe of the 


| 2d chapter to the end of the th chapter, and the book of Ezra from 


the 8th verſe of the 4th chapter to the 27th verſe of the th chapter. In 
the book of Jeremiah the 11th verſe of the icth chapter is only writtzu 
In that language, all the reſt of it is in Hebrew. 

d Nehemiah viii, 4-2. 
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of the people at home in their families, that they might there 
have the ſcriptures for their private reading 1n a language 
which chu underſtood. 

For, firſt, as ſynagogues multiplied among the Jews beyond 
the number of able interpreters, it became neceſſary that ſuch 
verſions ſhould be made for the heip of the leſs able. This was 
done at firit only for the law, becauſe at firſt the law only was 
publicly read in their ſynagogues, till the perſecution of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes; but, after that time, leſſons being read out 9 
the prophets in thoſe religious aſſemblies, as well as out of the 
law, the ſame reaſon rendered it neceflary, that Chaldee verſions 
ſhould be made of thele ſcriptures alſo. And, 2dly, the uſe of 
the people (which was the other reaſon for the compoſing ot 

hoſe verſions z made this neceflary for all the ſcripture, as wel! 
as for the law and the prophets. For all ſcripture being given 
for our edification, all ought for this end to have them in a lau- 
guage which they underſtood. For when God gave his law un- 
to lirael, he * enjoined, that they ſhould have his command- 
ments, ſtatutes, and judgements, always in their hearts, that they 
ſhould meditate on them day and night, teach them their chil. 
dren, and talk of them, when they did fit in their houſes, and 
when they walked by the way, and when they lay down, and 
when they roſe up; and that all might be the better enabled 
to perform all this, it was ſtrictly enjoined, by a conſtitution ot 
the elders from ancient times, ® that every man ſhould have by 
him at his home a copy of the holy ſcriptures, fairly written 
out either by his own, or if he could not write himſelf, by tome 
other hand, for his inſtruction herein. But how could this 
be done, if they had thoſe ſcriptures only in a language which 
they did not underſtand? It was neceſlary, therefore, that, a3 
they had the Hebrew text for the ſake of the original, to 
alſo that they ſhould have the Chaldee verſion for the fake 
of helping them to underſtand it. Indeed the letter of the 
law which commands what I have here mentioned extend: 
no further than to the five books of Moſes ; for no more 0: 
the holy ſcriptures were then written when that law wWas 
given; and alſo the conſtitution above-mentioned, which 
was ſuperadded by the elders, is by poſitive words limited 
thereto. But the reaſon of the thing reacheth the whole 
word of God. For fince all of it is given for our inſtruction, 
we are all equally obliged to know each part of it as wel 
as the other: and therefore this cauſed, that at length thc 
whole ſcriptures were thus tranſlated from the Hebrew into 
the Chaldean language, for the ſake of thoſe who could not 

| Other wile 

2 Deuteronomy vi. 6—9. & chap. xi. 18 20. 

d JMlaimouides in Tephillah, c. 7. 
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otherwiſe underſtand them. For, to lock up from the people 
in an unknown language that word of God, which was given 
to lead them to everlaſting life, was a thing that was not 
thought agreeable either with reaſon or piety in thofe times. 
This work having been attempted by diverſe perſons at dif- 
ferent times, and by ſome of them with different views (for 
ſome of them were written as verſions for the public uſe of 
the ſynagogues, and others as paraphraſes and commentaries 
for the private inſtruction of the people), hence it hath come 
to paſs, that there were anciently many of theſe targums, 
and of different ſorts, in the fame manner as there anciently 
were many different verſions of the ſame holy ſcriptures into 
the Greek language, made with like different views; of which 
we have ſufficient proof in the, Octapla of Origen, No doubt, 
anciently there were many more of theſe targums than we 
now know of, which have been loft in the length of time. 
Whether there were any of them of the ſame compoſure on 
the whole ſcriptures is not any where ſaid. Thoſe that are 
now remaining were compoſed by different perſons, and on dif- 
ferent parts of ſcripture, ſome on one part, and others on other 
parts; and are, in all, of theſe eight ſorts following, 1. That 
of Onkelos on the five books of Moſes ; 2. That of Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel on the prophets, that is, on Joſhua, Judges, the 
two books of Samuel, the two books of Kings, Iſaiab, Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets ; 3. That on the 
law, which 1s aſcribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel; 4. The Je- 


ruſalem targum on the law; 5. The targum on the five leſſe: 


books, called the Megilloth, z.e. Ruth, Eſther, Eccleſiaſtes, 
the Song of Solomon, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah; 
6. The ſecond targum on Eſther ; 7. The targum * of Joſeph, 
the one-eyed, on the book of Job, the Pſalms, and the Proverbs; 
and, 8. The targum on the firſt and ſecond book of Chronicles, 
On Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel, there is no targum at all, 
The reaſon given by ſome for this is, becauſe a great part ot 
thoſe books is written in the Chaldee language, and therefore 
there is no need of a Chaldee parapbraſe upon them. This in- 
deed is true for Daniel and Ezra, hut not for Nehemiah - for 
that book is all originally written in the Hebrew language. 
No doubt, anciently there were Chaldee paraphraſes on all the 
Hebrew parts of thoſe books, though now loſt, It was long 


ſuppoſed 


He is commonly called Joſephus Czcus, or Joſephus the blind. 
This is not to be underſtood, as if he were blind of both eyes, for then 


be could not have done this work. The word in Hebrew, by whickrhe 
bo denominated, fignifieth Laſtum, one that is blind of one eye, as well 


+5 C2cum, one that is blind of both eyes, 
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ſuppoſed that there were no targums on the two books of 
Chronicles, becauſe none ſuch were known, till * they were 
lately publiſhed by Beckius, at Augſburg in Germany, that 
on the firſt book A. D. 1680, and that on the ſecond in 1683. 
As the targum of Onkelos is the firſt in order of place, az 
being on the Pentateuch, which 1s the firſt part of the holy 
ſcriptures ; ſo I think it is not to be doubted, but that it 1s 
the firſt alſo in order of time, and the ancienteſt that was writ- 
ten of all that are now extant. The Jewith > writers, though 
they allow him to have been, for ſome time of his lite, 
contemporary with Jonathan Ben Uzziel, the author of the ſe. 
cond targum above mentioned, yet make him much the young. 
er of the two : for they tell us, that Jonathan was one of the 
prime ſcholars of Hillel, who died about the time when our 
Saviour was born ; but that Onkelos ſurvived Gamaliel the 
elder, Paul's maſter (who was the grandſon of Hillel, and died 
not till 18 years before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ) ; for 
they relate, that Oukelos aſſiſted at the funeral of this Gama. 
liel, and provided for it 70 pounds of frankincenſe at his own 
charge. But there are ſeveral reaſons which prevail with 
me to think Oukelos the ancienter of the two; the chief and 
principaleſt of them, is the ſtyle in which his targum is writ- 
ten. That partof Daniel and Ezra which is in Chaldee is the 
trueſt ſtandard whereby to try the purity of the Chaldee lan- 
guage. For this language, as well as all others, being in a con- 
ſtant flux, and in every age deviating from what it was in the 
former, it follows from hence, that the further any Chaldee 
writing doth in its ſtyle differ from that ancient ſtandard, the 
later certainly it is; and the nearer it comes to it, we may as 
certainly conelude, the ancienter it is. But, no Chaldee writing 
now extant coming nearer to the ſtyle of what is written in 
that language by Daniel and Ezra, than the targum of Onke- 
los, this, to me, proves that targum of all others to de the 
moſt ancient. And I can ſee no other reaſon, why Jonathan 
Ben Uzziel, when he undertook to compoſe his targum, ſhould 
paſs over the law, and begin with the prophets, but that he 
found Onkelos had done this work before him, and with tha! 
ſucceſs in the performance which he could not exceed. III 
targum of Onkelos is rather a verſion than a paraphraſe : to! 
it renders the Hebrew text word for word, and for the moi: 


part accurately and exactly; and it is by much the belt 0! 
211 


* Leuſden in Philologo Hebrzov-mixto, diſſertatione 5. J 5. 


d Zacutus in Juchaſin. Gedaliah in Shalſheleth 77accabbala. 5-4 
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all this ſort: and therefore, it hath always been had in 
eſteem among the Jews much above all the other targums; 
and being ſet to the ſame muſical notes with the Hebrew text, 
it is thereby made capable of being read in the ſame tone with 
it in their public aſſemblies. And that it was accordingly there 
read alternatively with the text in the manner as 1s above de- 
ſcribed, Elias Levita tells us, who, of all the Jews that have 
handled this argument, hath written the moſt accurately and 
fully of it; for he ſaith, © That the Jews holding themſelves 
« obliged every week, in their ſynagogues, to read twice that 
« Paraſhah, or ſection of the law, which was the leſſon of the 
% week (that is, in the Hebrew original firſt, and then in the 
“ Chaldee interpretation after it), made uſe of the targum of 
* Onkelos for this purpoſe ; and that this was their uſage 
* even down to his time (which was b about the firſt part of 
the ſixteenth century). And, that for this reaſon, though, 
ce till the art of printing was invented, there were of the other 
* targums ſcarce above one or two of a ſort to be found in a 
* whole country ; yet then the targum of Onkelos was every 
« where among them.” Some ſay this Onkelos was a proſe. 
lyte, and hold him to have been the ſame with Akilas, an- 
other proſelyte, who is quoted in © Beriſhith Rabba, to have 
written a targum; and others, that he was the ſame with 
Aquila of Pontus, who compoſed one of the Greek verſions 
of the holy ſcripture, which was in Origen's Octapla, as i: 
the Akilas mentioned in Beriſhith Rabba, and Aquila of Pon- 
tus, were two diſtin& perſons. For the ſetting of all this 
at rights, it is to be obſerved, x. That the Akilas, whoſe tar. 
gum is quoted in Beriſhith Rabba, and elſewhere from it by 


the Rabbins, can be none other than Aquila of Pontus; for 


the name is the ſame, *Axvaz; in Greek, and Akilas in Hebrew; 
the time in which they are ſaid to live, is alſo the ſame, that is, 
about the year of Chriſt 130; and both are ſaid to be proſe- 

lytes; 


* In Methurgeman, i. e. Lexico Chaldaico, fic dicto verba eius in 
prefatione ad illud Lexicon ſunt hc ſequentia. Antequam invenire- 
tur ars typographica, non extabant targum prophetarum et hagiogra- 
Phorum, niſl vel unum in provincia, vel ad ſummum duo in univerſo cli- 
mate: propterea nec quiſquam erat qui ea curaret. At targum OnKkc- 
!ofi ſemper repertum eſt affatim, et hoc ideo, quia nos obligati ſumus, ut 
legamus quavis ſeptimana Paraſham bis, i. e. ſemel in textu Hebrzo, et 
lemel in targum. 


i d Some of his books were publiſhed anno 1517, and ſome an- 
91539. 


: ert Rabba is an old Rabbinical commentary on the hook r 
aCnenhs, 
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iytes ; and theſe three characters joined together, ſufficient]; 
prove them to be both the {ame perſon. 2. That this Akila: 

could not be Onkelos : for not only the names are different, 
and the times in which they lived different, but alſo the tar- 
gums which they are ſaid to have written; for Onkelos wrote 
on the law, but the targum of Akilas, which is quoted in Be. 
riſhith Rabba, is on the prophets and the hagiographa. 3. The: 
the targum of Akilas quoted by the author of Beriſhith Rabba, 
and other Rabbins from him, is not a Chaldee targum, but th 

Greek verſion or targum made by Aquila of Pontus; for al- 
though the word targum be reſtrained by its moſt commor 
uſe among the Jews to the Chaldee verſions of the Hebrew 
ſcriptures ; yet, in its general ſigniſication, it takes in any tran. 
{lation from one language to another, whatſoever thoſe lar. 

guages may be; and that, therefore, there was never any ſuc! 
Chaldee targum, as is ſuppoſed to be quoted by the author 0. 
Beriſhith Rabba, or any ſuch perſon as Akilas a proſelyte, dil. 
tinct from Aquila of Pontus, to be the author of it; but tha! 

the targum ſo quoted was the Greek targum, or Greek ver. 

fion of the Hebrew ſcriptures made by the ſaid Aquila of Por. 
tus, of which I have above given a full account. 4. Thar the 
repreſenting of Onkelos to have been a proſelyte, ſeems to 
have proceeded from the error of taking him to have been the 
ſame with Aquila of Pontus, who was indeed a Jewiſh profe- 
Iyte: for, having, from being an Heathen, embraced the 
Chriſtian religion, he apoſtatized from it to the Jews. The 
excellency and accuracy of Onkelos's targum, ſufficiently 


prove him to have been a native Jew; for, without having 


been bred up from his birth 1n the Jewiſh religion and learn- 
ing, and long exerciſed in all the rites and doctrines thereof, 
and being alſo thoroaghly ſkilled in both the Hebrew and 
Chaldee languages, as far as a native Jew could be, he cen 
lcarce be thought thoroughly adequate to that work which he 
performed. 

The next targum to that of Onkelos, is the targum of Jo- 
nathan Ben Uzziel on the prophets ; which is next it alſo in 
the purity of its ſtile, but is not like it in the manner of its 
compoſure. For, whereas the targum of Oukelos is a ſtrid 
verſion, rendering the Hebrew text word for word, Jonathan 
takes on him the liberty of a paraphraſt, by enlargements and 
additions to the text: for therein are inſerted ſeveral ſtories, 
and alſo ſeveral gloſſes of his own, which do not much comment! 
the work; and more of this is to be found in that part which 

is on the later prophets, than in that which is on the former; 


for in that latter part he is more lax and paraphraſtical, and leſs 
Acer! nent? 
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accurate and clear than in the other. The books of Joſhua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, are called the former prophets, and 
the books of Iſaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor 
prophets, the latter. The Jews ſpeak highly of this Jonathan: 
for they do not only give him the firſt place of eminency among 


all the diſciples of Hillel, but equal him even to Moſes himſelf, 
and tell many miraculous things of him, which, they ſay, hap- 


pened while he was employed in this work: as, That nothing 


was permitted to give him any diſturbance herein: that, if any 


to light upon his 
y were immediate- 
ly burnt up by fire from heaven, without any hurt done either 
to his perſon or his paper. And they tell us alſo, that, on his 


bird happened to flee over hin, or any bY 
12 


| attempting to write a targum upon the hagiographa, after his 
| having finiſhed that on the law, he was hindered by a voice 


from heaven, which forbad him to proceed in that work, giving 
this reaſon for it, becauſe therein (that is in the hagiographa) 


was contained the end of the Meſſiah z; which ſome Chriſtians 
© laying hold of againſt the Jews, by interpreting it of the death 
of Chriſt predicted in the prophecics of Daniel (which they 
place among the ® hagiographa), ſome of the latter Jews have 
taken upon them to alter that puſſage, for fear this fabulous 
ſtory ſhould hurt their cauſe. Many other fables the Jewiſh 


writers tell us of this Jonathan and his targum, which I think 


not proper to trouble the reader with. 


The third targum in the order above mentioned is that on 


the law, which is aſcribed to Jonathan Ben Uzziel. But that 
it is none of his is ſufficiently proved by the ſtyle, which is 
(wholly different from that wherein is written the true targum 
of Jonathan (that upon the prophets, which all allow to have 
been his), as will thoroughly appear to all ſuch as ſhall tho- 
roughly compare them together; and, beſides, its enlargements 


in the paraphraſtical way, by gloſſes, fables, prolix explications, 


od other additions, are much beyond what we find practiſed 


Þy Jonathan in that targum which is truly his. But that which 
1 * . 
noroughly cuts the throat of this pretence is, that there are 


Nereral things mentioned in this targum which had no being, 


r at leaſt no name, till after Jonathan's time: for therein is 


1 Vol. IV. M mention 


1 Zacutus in juchaſin. Gedaliah in Shalſheleth Haccabbala. David 

anz in Zemach David. Talmud in Bava Bathra, c. 8. in Succa, & in 

legilla. Videas etiam Buxtorfium de Abbreviaturis, p. 104. & 105. & 
Prefatione ad Lexicon'Chaldaicum, Shickardum in Bechinath Hap- 

£ fruſhim, alioſque. 

That the Jews allow not Daniel a place among the prophets, and 

bat reaſon, hath been above ſhown, part I. book 3. under the year 
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mention made * of the fix orders or books of the Miſhnah, WW m 
but they could have no being till the Miſhnah was made by R. cu 
Judah, near 200 years after Jonathan's time; and therein uc Ja 
alſo find mention made b of Conſtantinople and © Lombardy ; I Gi 
whereas there was no ſuch city as Conſtantinople, nor ary WF be 
country called by the name of Lombardy, till ſeveral hundred 3 Ar 
years after the time wherein Jonathan flouriſhed, Who wa: WR pre 
the true author of this targum, or when it was compoled, „ WWF we 
utterly unknown. It ſeems long to have lain in obſcurity RF Ny 
among the Jews themſelves: for Elias Levita, who wrote molt WWF Ch 
fully of the Chaldce paraphraſes, knew nothing of this para- wo 
phraſe ; for he ſays nothing of it, though he tells us of a! the the 
reſt: neither was it taken notice of, till firſt pubiiſhed in print con 
at Venice about 150 years fince; and the name of Jonathan, it cou 
is probable, was for no other reaſon then put to it, but to give it bini 
the more credit, and the better recommend it by that ſpe: 16us avo 
title to the buyer. Moſt of thoſe prophecies which are 1:. the 7 
Pentateuch concerning the Meſſiah being in this targum inter- hand 
preted in the Chriſtian way, ſome Chriſtians for this reaſon or v 
would maintain it to be the genuine work of the author whole and 
name it bears; and, to make this out, aſſert it to be as an- Jeru 
cient as that author, and that therefore it might, according to the 
its title, be truly his: and their argument for it is, That it is of t. 
quoted by St Paul, and that therefore it muſt be compoſed be- whic 
fore his time; and the age before his time was that in which emp! 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel lived. For whereas St Paul, in his ſecond Dan 
epiſtle to Timothy, chap. iii. 8. makes mention of Jannes and be re 
Jambres, as the names of thoſe Egyptian magicians who wit!» langy 
ſtood Moſes in the preſence of Pharaoh (Exodus vii. 2. ), they ſpok, 
would have it believed, that Paul had thoſe names from th this c 
targum on the law which is aſcribed to Jonathan; and tht the li 
therefore it was compoſed before St Paul wrote that epiſtle to Chri; 
Timothy. It is true, the names of Jannes and Jambres ate nites, 
twice made mention of in this targum (Exodus i. 15. «6 ſtill 1; 
vii. 2.); but it doth not follow, that St Paul had them from was t 
this targum, and that therefore the author of this targum wi after 
ancienter than St Paul, any more than it doth, that he had lem d 
them from Pliny or Numenius, and that therefore theſe tv tiochi 
Heathen philoſophers were, contrary to all the faith of hiftor), the ſa 
ancienter than this apoſtle: for both theſe authors make mel. differe 
tion of thoſe Egyptian magicians in the time of Moles, with the 8) 
this only variation, that, inſtead of Jannes and Jambres, Pliny differe 
writes their names Jamnes and Jotapes. The true anſus 
hereto is, that, as the ſacred penmen of the New Teſtamen 1 Vi 
make * 
| ic 
* Exod. xxvi. 9. b Num. xxiv. 19. © Num, xxiv. 24. Orienta 
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make mention of ſeveral things which they had only from the 
. WE current traditions of the times in which they lived, ſo this of 
Ve Jannes and Jambres was of that fort, Theſe names, either by 
„ oral tradition, or rather by ſome written records of hiſtory, 


Tl being preſerved among the Jews, Paul from thence had them. 
And an account of theſe perſons having been by the ſaid names 
vas WE propagated by the Jews to the Heathens, among whom they 
were diſperſed, it came this way to the knowledge of Pliny and 


ity Numenius; the firſt of which lived in the firit century after 
oſt WS Chriſt, and the other in the beginning of the third. They that 
ra- would know what were the traditions of the Jews concerning 


the WE theſe two magicians may conſult Buxtorf's Rabbinical Lexi- 
rt con, p. 945, 946, and 949; for there they will find a full ae- 
„it count of all that is ſaid of them in the Talmud, and other rab- 
it binical writings ; which being long, and wholly fabulous, I 
us avoid here troubling the reader with it. 

The fourth targum 1s on the law, written by an unknown 
ter- hand; for no one pretends to tell us who the author of it was, 


aſon or when it was compoſed. It is called the Jeruſalem targum; 
hoſe and ſeems to have that name for the ſame reaſon for which the 
an · WW Jeruſalem Talmud is ſo called, that is, becauſè it is written in 
ig to tte Jeruſalem dialect. For there were * three different dialects 


it is of the Chaldean or Aſſyrian language. The firſt was that 


d be- which was ſpoken at Babylon, the metropolis of the Aſſyrian 
yhich empire; an example of which in its greatelt purity we have in 
econd Daniel and Ezra; and the ſtyle of the Babyloniſh Gemara may 
s aud be reckoned its higheſt corruption. The ſecond dialect of this 


language was the Commagenian, or Antiochian, which was 
ſpoken in Commagena, Antioch, and the reſt of Syria; and in 
this diale& were written the verſions of the holy ſcriptures and 
the liturgies which were in uſe among the Syrian and Aſſyrian 
Chriſtians, and are ſtill uſed by them, eſpecially by the Maro- 
nites, a people inhabiting Mount Libanus, where the Syriac 


. and ſtill lives among them as a vulgar language. The third diale& 
x from was the Jeruſalem diale&, that which was ſpoken by the Jews 
m wi after their return from Babylon. The Babylonian and Jeruſa- 
he had lem dialects were written in the ſame character; but the An- 
fe tuo tiochian in a different, that which we call the Syriac. And for 
11ftory, the ſake of this different character is that diale& reckoned a 
e me! different language, which we call the Syriac; d whereas in truth 
5 WI the Syriac and the Chaldee are one and the. ſame language in 
;, Plin) different characters, and differing a little only in dialect. As all 
anſuel M 2 theſe 
ſtawen * Videas Waltoni Prolegom. 13. ad Biblia Polyglot. & Georgii Amy» 


It Prælud. Gram. Syr, 
* Videas Prefationem Ludovici de Dieu ad Grammaticam linguarum 


Orientalium, 
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theſe three dialects were made by io tnany ſeveral degeneracic: | of 
from the old Aſſyrian language which was anciently tpoken in tar 
Nineveh and Babylon, ſo they all with time degenerated from are 
what they at firſt were. The pureit ſtyle which we have of the is | 
eruſalem dialect is in the targuins, firſt of Onkelos on the law, M⸗ 
and next of Jonathan on the prophets; for in them the Chaldee wh 
is without any mixture of words from any other language, 1a. =” 
ving from the Hebrew only. This mixture of the Hebrew targ 
words with the Chaldee was that only which firſt made the Je- and 
ruſalem dialect to differ from the Babylonian : for though the fon 
Jews, on their return from Babylon, brought back with them targ 
the Chaldee language, and made it their vulgar tongue, yet the WW theſ 
Hebrew was {till the language of the church, and the lauguaye gun 
of thoſe that were bred up in learning for its ſervice; and therc. lem 
fore many of its words crept into the Chaldee which was vul- WW Tal: 
garly ſpoken by them; and this mixture conſtituted the Jeri- WW and 
ialem dialect of the Chaldee tongue; and, as long as it continued all c 
with this mixture only, it was the Jerutalem dialect in its bet WW {ure 
purity. But, in proceſs of time, the mixture of the Jews with WW of th 
other nations, eſpecially after our Saviour's time, brought in © feolo 
the mixture of many exotic words from the Latin, Greek, Arte- time, 
bian, Perſian, and other languages, and thereby ſo far corrup:. WF Savid 
ed their former ſpeech, that it made it almoſt another language. WF Gargy 
And a view of this corrupt ſtate of it we have in the Jeruſalem 1 
Talmud, the Jeruſalem targum, and in all the other targums, WF whic] 
excepting thoſe of Onkelos on the law, and Jonathan on th: is th: 
prophets, For all theſe are written in this corrupt ſtyle of the WWF in the 
jerufalem diale& ; and thoſe targums are much more ſo than forme 
the Jerufalem Talmud, which proves them all (except the two WWF tay v 
above excepted) to have been written after that Talmud. This WWF when 
Jeruſalem targum is not a continued paraphraſe, as all the rei: WWF thor « 
are, but only upon ſome parts here and there, as the author WW The { 
thought the text moſt wanted an explication; for ſometimes it ſeems 
is only upon one verſe, and at other times it is only upon a picce WF lon of 
of a verſe, and ſometimes upon ſeveral verles together, and F wh 
tometimes it ſkips over whole chapters. In many places * Miſk 
writes word for word from the targum ſaid to be Jonathan's meant 
on the law, which made * Druſius think they were both tl zum n 
lame. There are ſeveral things in this Jeruſalem targum the ye 
which are in the ſame words delivered in the New Teſtament aſſigne 
by Chriſt and his apoſtles: as, for example, Luke vi. 38. The 
Chriſt ſaith, With the ſame meaſure that ye mete withal, it ſal Im 
Ae es, 


be meaſured to you again ; the lame is in this targum, Gen. 


XXxVili. 26. In the Kevelations xx. 6. 14. there is mention 
Cs 


* Ad difficilia loca, Num. c. 25. 


ot 4 "RI 1 
e L ——_— 
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of the firſt and ſecond death ; the ſame diſtinction 1s in this 
E targum, Deut. xxxii . 6. In the Revelations v. 10. the ſaints 
are ſaid to be made unto our God, kings and prieſts ; the ſame 
is ſaid in this targum, Exod. xix. 6 In the Goſpel of $St 
Matthew vi. g. our Saviour teacheth us to ſay, Our Father 


5 which art in heaven ; the ſame expreſſion is in this targum, 
b Deut. xxit. 6. Hence ſome would infer the antiquity of this 
; WW. targum, as if it had been written before our Saviour's time, 
k and that he and his apoſtles had theſe and other like expreſ- 
> MW fions from it; and others will have it, that the author of this 
\ targum had them from the New Teſtament. But neither of 
e } theſe ſeems likely: not the firſt, becauſe the ſtyle of this tar- 


gum being more impure and corrupt tian that of the Jeruſa- 
lem Talmud, this proves it to have been compoſed after that 
Talmud, wnich had no being till above 3oo years after Chriſt; 
and not the ſecond, becauſe the Jews had that deteſtation of 
all contained in the New Teſtament, that we may be well aſ- 
tured, they would borrow nothing from thence. The truth 
of the matter molt probably is, theſe were ſayings and phra- 
ſeologies which had obtained among the Jews in our Saviour's 
time, and continued among them long after; and hence our 
Saviour and his apoſtles, and uafterwards the author of this 
targum, had them, as from the ſame fountain. 

The fifth targum, which is that on the Megilloth the ſixtli, 
which is the ſecond targum on Eſther ; and the ſeventh, which 
is that on Job, the Pſalms, and the Proverbs, are all written 
in the corrupteſt Chaldee of the Jeruſalem diale&. Of the two 
former no author is named: but the author of the third they 
ſay was Joſeph the one- eyed; but who this Joſeph was, or 
when he lived, is not ſaid; and ſome of them * tell us the au- 
thor of this targum is as much unknown as of the other two. 
The ſecond targum on Eſther is twice as large as the firſt, and 
ſeems to have been written the laſt of all thoſe targums, by rea- 
| lon of the barbarity of its ſtyle. That on the Megilloth (part 
which is the firſt targum on Eſther) makes mention of the 
} * Miſhna and the Talmud with the explication ; if thereby be 
meant the Babyloniſh Talmud, as undoubtedly it is, this tar- 
Zum muſt have been written after that Talmud, that is, after 
the year of Chriſt 500; for this is the earlieſt time which is 
aligned for the compoſure of the Babyloniſh Talmud. 

The eighth and laſt of theſe targums in the order I have 
wove mentioned them, is that on the two books of the Chro- 
dieles, which is the làſt that hath been publiſhed ; for it was not 

| M 3 | known 
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been any targum at all written upon theſe books. 
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known of till the year 1680, * when Beckius, from an old ma- 
nuſcript, firſt publiſhed at Augſberg, in Germany, that part of 
it which is on thefirſt book; and three years after he publiſh. 
ed at the ſame 1 the other part alſo, that which is on the 
ſecond book. Till then all that have written of the Chaldee pa- 
raph raſes have given us to underſtand, as if there had never 
But only 
Walton b tells us, that he had heard, that there was in the pub- 
lic library in Cambridge, a manuſcript targum on the Chro- 
nicles, but had no notice of it till his Polyglot was finiſhed ; 
and therefore never examined it. I find there is © in that li- 
brary among Erpenius's books bought by the duke of Buck- 
ingham, and given to that univerſity, a manuſcript Hebrew 
Bible in three volumes, which hath a Chaldee targum on the 
Chronicles as far as the 6th verſe of the 22d chapter of the 
firſt book. But it is no continued targum ; for it contains no 
more than ſome ſhort gloſles added here and there in the mar- 
gin. This manuſcript was written in the year of Chriſt 1347, 
as appears by a note at the end of it; but when, or by whom, 
the marginal Chaldee gloſs therein was compoſed, is not ſaid. 
That the targums of Onkelos on the law, and Jonathan c 
the prophets, are as ancient as our Saviour's time, if not an- 
cienter, is the general opinion of both Jews and Chriſtians, 
4 The Jewiſh hiſtorians poſitively ſay it: for they tell us, that 
Jonathan was the molt eminent of all the ſcholars of Hillel, 
who died about the time that our Saviour was born; and that 
Onkelos was contemporary with Gamaliel the elder (the fame 
that was St Paul's maſter, as is above mentioned. For al- 
though the Jewiſh writers are very wretched hiſtorians, and 
often give us groſs fables, inſtead of true narratives, yet, when- 
ever they do fo, there is either ſomething internal in the mat- 
ter related, or elſe external to it from other evidences, that 
convict them of the falſity ; but where there is nothing of this, 
the teſtimony of the hiſtorian is to ſtand good in that which 
he relates of the affairs of his own country or people. And 
therefore there being nothing concerning theſe two targums, 
which can be alledged cither from what is contained in them, 
or from any external evidence to contradi& what the Jewilk 
hiſtorians tell us of their antiquity, I reckon their teſtimon) 
F 
2 Leuſdeni Philologus Mixtus, diſſertatione 5. $ 5. 
b Prolegom. ad Biblia Polyglotta, c. 12. 6 15. 
Catalogus librorum manuſcriptorum Angliæ & Hiberniæ, tom. J. 
part 3. p. 174. No. 2484. 
d Zacutus, Cedalias, David Ganz, Abraham Levita, aliique. 
© It is generally ſaid of Hillel by the Jewiſh writers, that he entered 


on his preſidentſhip of the great fanhedrim about 100 years before the 
aeftruttion of Jeruſalem. 1 
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is to ſtand good concerning this matter. Aud this teſtimony 
is ſtrongly corroborated by the ſtyle in which they are penned: 


for it being the pureſt, and the beſt of all tuat is written in 


the Jeruſalem dialect, and without the mixture of thoſe many 
exotic words, which the Jews of Jeruſalem and Judea after- 
wards took iuto it from the Greek, Latin, and other languages, 
this proves them to have been written before thole Jews had 
that common converſe with thoſe nations from wiiom theſe 
words were borrowed, and eſpecially before Jeruſalem and Ju- 
dea were made a province of the Roman empire. For al- 
though the Jews of the diſperſions had long before converſed 
with thoſe nations, and learned their languages, yet this did 
not affect the Jews of Jeruſalem and Judea ; but they {till re- 
tained their vulgar tongue in the ſame dialect in which it had 
formed after their return from Babylon, till Pompey had ſub- 
jected them to the Roman yoke ; but after that, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Italians, and other ſubjeQs of the Koman empire, 
either as ſoldiers or civil officers, or on other occaſions, coming 
into that country, and there mixing themſelves among them, 
from that time they firſt began to borrow from tien thoſe 
words which corrupted their language. And therefore ſince 
theſe targums of Onkelos and Jonathan are the cleareſt of this 
corruption of all that we have in the Jeruſalem dialect, this 
may aſſuredly convince us, that they were written before 
this corruption had obtained any prevalency among that 
people. And for this reaſon I reckon them both to have been 
compoſed before our Saviour's time, and the targum of On- 
kelos to be the ancienter of the two, becauſe it is the purer, 
though the other comes very little behind it herein, which evi- 
dently ſhews it to have been written very ſoon after it. The 
Jews ſpeak very magnificent things of Jonathan, but ſay little 
of Onkelos; though they manifeſtly prefer the targum of On- 
kelos before that of the other, as indeed it deſerves they ſhould, 
it being by much the more exact of the two: the reaſon of 
this is, they all hold Jonathan to have been a natural Jew ; but 
the general vogue among them being, that Onkelos was a proſe- 
lyte, and fiſter's ſon to Titus, who deſtroyed Jeruſalem ; for 
both theſe reaſons, though both are groſs miſtakes, they have 
leſſer regard to his memory than to that of the other, though 
they have the greater for his work. 

The only thing that can be alledged againſt the antiquity of 
theſe two targums, 1s, that neither Origen, nor Epiphanius, nor 
Jerome, nor any of the ancient fathers of the Chriſtian church, 
make any mention of them. Theſe three which I have named, 
were well {killed in the Jewiſh learning; and therefore it is 

| M 4 thought 
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thought they could not have avoided taking ſome notice of them, from 
had they been extant in their time; eſpecially not Jerome, who were 
lived in Judea a great part of his life, and there converſed witl! WW who 
the learnedeſt Rabbis of that ſect, and was very inquiſitive after WF and | 
all thai was to be learned from them for his better underftanding * cant] 
of the Hebrew ſcriptures ; and yet in all his writings we find the ( 
no mention of any targum or Chaldee paraphraſe ; nor doth he targi 
make uſe of any ſuch in any of his commentaries, in which they thoſe 
would have been very uſeful unto him; and therefore from hence leſt t 
they conclude, that certainly they were not in being in his time. W of th 
But this being a negative argument, it proves nothing : for thros 
there might be many reaſons which might hinder Jerome from WW reaſo 
knowing any thing of them, though in common uſe among the Chri 
Jews of his time. For, 1/7, though Jerome underſtood Hebrew ſcarc 
well, 1t was late ere he {tudied 5 Chaldee, and therefore ii mon 
- was with difficulty that he attained to any knowledge 10 it, the a 
of which he himſelf complains ; and therefore might not be them 
ſufficiently filled to read thoſe targums, had he known ary to co 
thing of them. But, 2%, it is moſt probable that he knew W ſaid, 
nothing of them: for the Jews were in thoſe times very back- ä the ( 
ward in communicating any of their books or their Knowledge WW filenc 
to the Chriſtians ; and therefore, though Jerome b got fome f A 
their Rabbis to help him in his ſtudies about the Hebron the 1 
ſcriptures, yet he could not have them for this purpofe, with. WW tain] 
out bribing them to it with great ſums. And what afhitance WW them 
they gave him herein was contrary to the eſtabliſhed rules and they 
orders then made and received among that people; and there- one « 
fore, when theſe Rabbis came to Jerome to give him that aſfiſt- WW rupt 
auce in his Hebrew ſtudies which he hired them for, they did WF that 
it by ſtealth, d coming to him only by night, as Nicodemus did writt 


unto Chriſt, for fear of offending the reſt of their brethren. And begir 


this being at that time the humour of thoſe people, we may obſer 
hence conclude, that thoſe Rabbis ſerved Jerome very poor Taln 
in the matter he hired them tor, and communicated nothing Taln 
further to him, than they ſaw needs they mult to earn his Prov 
money. And, 3aly, as to the other fathers, none of them un- well 
derſtood the Chaldee tongue; and, beſides, there was in theit centi 
time ſuch an averſion and bitter enmity between the Chriſtians targi 
and the Jews, as hindeted all manner of converſe between them, treat 
to that neither would willingly communicate any thing to each of th 
other, and no wonder then, that in thoſe days theſe targums theſe 
were concealed from all Chriſt: ians, as being doubly locked up otie 1 
from amoi 

* In Præfatione ad Danielem. and | 


Hieronymus in E piſtola ad Pammachium 65. In Prefatione in 
drum Paralipomeron, & in Præfatione ad librum Job. 
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n, from them, that is, not only by the language in which the 
ho were written, but alſoby the malice and perverſeneſs of the Jews 
th who had the keeping of them. But, 47/5, beſides their malice 
er and perverſeneſs, they had alſo ſome very good reaſons to be. 
bg cautious as to this matter: for there being many prophecies of 
1 the Old Teſtament concerning the Meſſiah explained in theſe 
he targums in the ſame manner as we Chriſtians do, it behoved 
ey thoſe of that ſect not to communicate them to any Chriſtians, 
ce leſt thereby they ſhould give them an advantage for the turning 
ne. of their own artillery againſt them, and the cutting of the very 
for throat of their cauſe with their own weapons. And for this 
2m reaſon it happened, that it was much above 1000 years after 
ne WW Chriſt, ere Chriſtians knew any thing of thoſe targums; and 
ew icarce three centuries have paſſed ſince they have become com- 
mon among us; and therefore it is not to be wondered at, that 
„ WM the ancientelt fathers of the Chriſtian church knew nothing of 
be WW them. And all this put together, I think, may be ſufficient 
ny do convince any one, that theſe targums may be as ancient as is 
ev WW faid, though neither Jerome, nor any of the ancient fathers of 
ck. W the Chriſtian church, ſay any thing of them, and that their 
age WW filence herein can be no argument to the contrary. 
oh As to all the other targums beſides theſe two of Onkelos on 
en the law, and Jonathan on the prophets, they are all moſt cer- 
th- WW tainly of a much later date. This is above ſhewn of ſome of 
nce dem from the matters therein contained; but the ſtyle in which 
and WW theyare written prove it of all of them: for it being in every 
re- cone of them more barbarous and impure, and much more cor- 
[1/t- WW rTupted with exotic words and grammatical irregularities, than 
did chat of the Jeruſalem Talmud, this ſhews tem to have been 
did vrritten after the compoſure of that Talmud, that is, after the 
\nd beginning of the fourth century after Chriſt, It is alfo to be 
v2y WW obſerved of theſe later targums, that they abound much with 
»rly WW Talmudic fables if theſe were taken out of the Babylonith 
110g Talmud, this will bring down their date much lower, and 
h1s prove them to have been written after that Talmud alſo, as 
un- well as after the other, that is, after the beginning of the fixth 
heir century after Chriſt, This hath been already proved of the 
1ans targum on the Megilloth, which is one of them that I now 
em, treat of in this ꝓaragraph; and poſſibly it may be true of ſome 
each. of the reſt alſo. By reaſon of the barbarity of theſtyle in which 
ums theſe later targums are written, and the great (mixture of ex- 
d up ole words with which they abound, they are badly underſtood 
from among the Jews, even by the moſt learned of their Rabbis, 
and therefore are not much regarded by them. But of late, 
ne in Cohen de Lara, a Jew of Hamburgh, and the moſt learned of 


that 
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that ſect which the laſt century hath produced, hath publiſhed 
a Lexicon for their help, in which he expounds all the Cha]. 
dee, Syriac, Arabic, Perſian, Turkiſh, Greek, Latin, Italian, 
Spaniſh, Portugueſe, Gallic, German, Saxon, Dutch, and Eng. 
liſh words, which any where occur in their Talmudic and 
Rabbinical writings. This book was a work of 40 years la- 
bour aud ſtudy, and firſt publiſhed at Hamburgh A. D. 1668, 
where the author ſome years after died. 

The targums of Onkelos and Jonathan are in ſo great 
eſteem among the Jews, that they hold them to be of the 
ſame authority with the original ſacred text; and, for the 
ſupport of this opinion, they feign them to have come from 
Mount Sinai in the ſame manner, as they ſay their oral law 
did, and tell us the ſame ſtory of their original; that is, that 
God did there deliver them to Moſes, and that they from him 
were delivered down in a like chain of traditional deſcent from 
one generation to another through the hands of the prophets, 
and other holy men, till at length they were this way received 
2 by Onkelos and Jonathan ; and that all that they did, was 
only to put them into writing. This ſhews the high opinion 
and eſteem which they have of them; but the true reaſon of 


PART 17, 


it, and of their equalling them with the text, was, that they 


were every Sabbath day read in their ſynagogues in the fame 
manner as the original ſacred word itſelf, of which they were 
verſions, It hath been above already ſhewn, that, after the 
Chaldee became the vulgar tongue of the Jews, the weekly |el- 
ſons out of the law and the prophets in their ſynagogues ha- 
ving been firſt read in Hebrew, were, by an interpreter ſtand- 
ing by the reader, rendered into Chaldee. This continued for 
ſome time, but afterwards, when targums were made, the in- 
terpretations was read out of them, without any more employ- 
ing interpreters for this purpoſe ; that is, the readers did fic! 
read a verſe out of the ſacred Hebrew text, and then the {ame 
again out of the Chaldee targum ; and ſo went on from verle 
to verſe till they had read out the whole leſſon; and the tat- 
gums of Onkelos on the law, and Jonathan on the prophets, 
having obtained an approbation beyond all the other targums 
on theſe ſcriptures, they at length were alone uſed in thus 
ſervice. And this uſe of them was retained in their ſyna- 
gogues even down to late times, and in places where the Chal- 
dee was among the people, as much an unknown language a5 
the Hebrew. For Elias Levita, who lived about 200 years 
ſince, b tells us, that they were thus uſed in his time in Ger- 
many, 

Talmud in Tractatu Megilla, c. 1. Zacutus in Juchaſin, 

d In Præfatione ad Methurgeman. 
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many, and elſewhere ; that is, that they were read in their ſy- 

nagogues after the Hebrew text in the ſame manner as I have 
deſcribed ; and agreeable to this purpoſe, though only for pri- 
yate uſe, they had ſome of their Bibles written out in Hebrew 
and Chaldee together, that is, each verſe firſt in Hebrew, and 
then the ſame verſe next in Chaldee ; and thus from verſo to 
verſe in the ſame manner through the whole volume. In theſe 
Bibles the targum of Onkelos was the Chaldee verſion for the 
law, and that of Jonathan for the prophets, and for the hagio- 
grapha the other targums that were written on them. One of 
theſe Bibles thus written, * Buxtorf tells us, he had ſeen at 
Straſburg, and d Walton acquaints us, that he had the per- 
uſal of two others of the ſame ſort, one in the public library 
of the church of Weſtminſter, and the other in the private 
ſtudy of Mr Thomas Gataker. 

Whether the targums of Onkelos and Jonathan were re- 
ceived for this uſe ſo early as in our Saviour's time, I cannot 
ſay ; but this ſeems certain, if not theſe particular targums, 
yet ſome others then were in hands for the inſtruction of the 
people, and were read among them 1n private as well as in 
public for this purpoſe; and that they had ſuch not only on 
the law and the prophets, but alſo on all the other Hebrew 
ſcriptures. For, as I have ſaid before, it was never an uſage 
among the Jews, to lock up the holy ſcriptures, or any part of 
them, from the people in a langyage unknown to them ; for, 
when diſperſed among the Greeks, they had them in Greek, 
and, where the Chaldee was the vulgar language, they had 
them in Chaldee. And when © Chritt was called out to read 
the ſecond leſſon in the ſynagogue of Nazareth, of which he 
was a member, he ſeems to have read 1t out of a targum ; for 
the words then read by him out of Ifatah Ix. 1. as recited by 
St Luke iv. 18. do not exactly agree either with the Hebrew 
original, or with the Septuagint verſion in that place; and 
therefore, it ſeems moſt likely, that they were read out of 
lome Chaldee targum, which was made uſe of in that ſyna- 
gogue : and when he cried out upon the croſs, in the words of 


the Pſalmiſt, Pſalm xxii. 1. Eli, Eli, lama Sabachtham, 1. e. 
My God, my God, why haf? thou forſaken me, Matth. xxvii. 46. 


he quoted them not out of the Hebrew text, but out of the 
Chaldee paraphraſe; for in the Hebrew text it is, Eli, Eli, 
lumab Azabtam ; and the word Sabachthant is no where to be 
tound, but in the Chaldee tongue. 


Thols 


, * Epiſtola ad Hottingerum. 
b In Prolegom. ad Biblia Polvglotta, C. 12. 9 . 
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Thoſe targums are the ancienteſt books the Jews have, nen: 
This 1s certain of the targums of 
Onkelos on the law, and of Jonathan on the prophets ; and al. 
though the others are of a later date, yet they were for the moſt 
part tranſcribed and compoſed out of other ancient gloſſes and 
targums which were in uſe long before. 
they had ſoon after the time of Ezra; but theſe being written 
in the pure Jeruſalem dialect of the Chaldee language, mult in 
thoſe times in which the language of the Jeruſalem Talmud, 
and of the later targums, was ſpoken, be as much an unknown 
language to the people, as formerly the Hebrew was to them, 
on their return from the Babyloniſh caprivity. And therefore, 
they ſeem to have been compoſed in this corrupted ſtyle of that 
dialect of purpoſe for their help; and from hence it is, that! 
take them to be no other than as targums of the old targums, 
that is, the old targums, which were in uſe before the time oi 
Onkelos and Jonathan, tranilated and written over again from 
the purer Jeruſalem diale& (which was in the time of the 
compoſure of thoſe later targums no longer underſtood by the 
people), into that which they then did underſtand, that is, 
that corrupt language of the Jeruſalem Chaldee dialect in 
which they were compoſed. And that, therefore, theſe old 
targums, with the addition of ſome Rabbinical fables and Rab- 
binical fooleries, which are interſperſed in them, are the whole 
of their contexture; and that all of them, that is, all the 
later targums (I mean all excepting Onkelos on the law, and 
Jonathan on the prophets), were compoſed within the com- 
paſs of one and the ſame age. 
plainly proves this; and the corruptneſs of it proves that it 
was after the compoſure of the Jeruſalem Talmud, as hath 
been already ſhewn; but in what age it was after that com- 
It ſeems moſt probable to me, that i: 
was in that“ in which the Babyloniſh Talmud was compiled, 
and that ſome of them were written a little before, and ſome 
of them a little after the publication of it; for that Tali. 
making mention of ſome of them, proves theſe to have beci 
written before it; and ſome of them making mention of th." 
Talmud, prove theſe to have been written after it. 

They are all of them of great uſe for the better underſtand- 
ing, not only of the Old Teſtament on which they are written. 
but alſo of the New. As to the Old Teſtament, they vindicate 
the genuineneſs of the preſent Hebrew text, by proving it u. 
ſame that was in uſe when theſe targums were made, con- 


the Hebrew ſcriptures, 


Such I have ſhew; 


The uniformity of their ſtyle 


poſure, is uncertain. 


* The Babyloniſh Talmud was com 


ſth ſter Chr!“ poſed about the beginning of ths 
th century after Chr.“. | 
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trary to the opinion of thoſe who think the Jews corrupted it 
after our Saviour's time. They help to explain many words and 
phraſes in the Hebrew original, for the meaning whereof we 
mould otherwiſe have been at a loſs; and they hand down to us 
many of the ancient cuſtoms and uſages of the Jews, which 
much help to the illuſtrating of thoſe ſcriptures on which they are 
written. And ſome of theſe, with the phraſeologies, idioms, and 
peculiar forms of ſpeech which we find in them, do in many in- 
ſtances help as mue a for the illuſtrating and better uoderftanding 
of the New Teſtament as of the Old. For the Jeruſalem Chal- 
dee dialect, in which they are written, being the fame which 
was the vulgar language of the Jews in our Saviom's time, 
many of its idioms, phraſeologies, and forms ot ſpeech, which 
from hence came into the writings of the New Teſtament, are 
found in theſe targums, and from thence are belt to be illu- 
ſtrated and explained. The targums of Onkelos and Jonathan 
muſt certainly be allowed to be uſeful for this purpoſe, as being 
written juſt before the time of our Saviour; and although the 
others were much later, and written in a corrupted ſtyle, much 
differing from that ot the other, yet the ſame 1d1oms, phraſes, 
and forms of ſpeech, ſtill remaining, they ſerve.for this uſe, as 
well as the other, eſpecially where tranſcribed from other an- 
cienter targums, as I ſuppole they moſtly were. 

They alſo very much ſerve the Chriſtian cauſe againſt the 
Jews, by interpreting many of the prophecies of the Meſlial 
in the Old Teſtament in the ſame manner as the Chriſtians do. 
{ ſhall here inſtance in ſome of them. 

Gen. iii. 15. God faith unto the ſerpent, It (that is the ſeed 
of the woman) all bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe his 
beet, Chriſtians interpret this of the Meſſiah and his Kingdom; 
and the Jeruſalem targum, and that called Jonathan's on the 
law, do the ſame. 

Gen. xlix. 10. Jacob propheſieth, that th ſceptre ſhall not de- 


Fart from Judab, nor a laugiver from between has feet, until Sbi- 


{ob ſhould come, Chriſtians underſtand this of the Meſſiah, and 
from thence prove againſt the Jews, that the Meſſiah muſt, ac- 
cording to this prophecy of him, have been long ſince come; be- 
cauſe long ſince, that is, for many ages paſt, there hath been no 
regal power in Judah, no prince of that nation ruling with the 
iceptre over them; nor any from between their feet, that is, any 
born of that people, to make laws or adminiſter juſtice among 
them, becauſe for many ages paſt the whole Jewiſh policy hath 
utterly ceaſed from among them, and they have no where, fince 
the time of Jeſus Chriſt, the true Meſſiah, been governed by their 


and 
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and the laws of ſtrangers, among whom they have lived. Thr 
| Jews, to evade the force of this manifeſt argument againſt them, 
object, firſt that the word Shebat, in the Hebrew text, whic!, 
we interpret a ſceptre, the inſtrument of rule, figmfieth alſo: 
rod, which is the inſtrument of chaſtiſement; and therefore (ay, 
that though this ſhould be underſtood of the Meſſiah, the mean 
ing would be no more than that their chaſtiſement, that is, th 
baniſhment which they now ſuffer in their diſperſions among 
ſtrange nations, ſhould not ceaſe (as they all reckon it will not) 
till their Meſſiah ſhall come to deliver them from it. But, in 
the ſecond place, they object, that they do not allow that the 
Meſſiah is meant by the word Shiloh in this prophecy. But, in 
both theſe particulars, the Chaldee paraphraſes are againſt them: 
for the words of Onkelos in this text are, There ſhall not be taten 
away from Judah one having the principality, nor the ſcribe fron; 
the ſons of his children, till the Meffiah fhall come. And the Jeru- 
ſalem targum or paraphraſe, and that called Jonathan's, agree 
with him in both theſe particulars: for they both interpret She- 
bat of the principality, and Shiloh of the Meſſiah; and there- 
fore all three of them help the Chriſtian cauſe in this matter. 

Numb. xxiv. 17. Part of the prophecy of Balaam there rect- 
ted, is, There ſhall come a flar out of Jacob, and a ſceptre ſhal: 
riſe out of lirael, and ſhall bear rule all over the children of Seth. 
We Chriſtians interpret this of the Meſſiah : and ſo doth Onkelos 
in his targum on that place; for his words are, A King ſhall riſ- 
out of the houſe of Jacob, and the Meſſiah ſhall be anointed out of 
the houſe of Iſrael, who ſhall rule over all the ſons of men. And 
the targum called Jonathan's inteprets this of the Meſſiah in the 
fame manner alſo, as that of Onkelos doth : and it is here to 
be obſerved, that the targumiſts rightly render this phraſe. 
All the children of Seth by the phraſe, all the ſons of men; 
for all the children of Seth, ſince the flood, are the ſame with 
all the children of Adam, and theſe are all men. And this 
ſhews that, according to this prophecy, the kingdom of the 
Meſſiah was not to be a peculiar kingdom for the Jews, but 
univerſal for all mankind. And, agreeable hereto, Maimo- 
nides interprets this whole text. His words are as follow- 
gth, A ſceptre ſhall riſe out of Iſrael ; this is the King Mei- 
ſiah: and ſhall ſmite the corners of Moab ; this is David, @ 
it is written (2 Sam. viii. 2.), and he ſmote Moab, &c. Ani 
he ſhall bear rule ever the children of Seth; this is the King 
Meſſiah, of whom it is written ( Plalm 1xiii. 8.), He ſball have do- 
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* So it ought to be tranſlated in our Engliſh Bible, and not [ad de- 
Atrey] as it hath it. For, if the Meffiah were to deftroy all the ons & 
men; where would then his ſceptre be? 
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minion from ſea to ſea, and from the river to the ends of the earth, 
In tract. Melatin, chap. 11. ſect. 1, 

Iſaiah 1x. 6 7. The words of the prophet are, Unto us a child 
it born, unto us a ſon is given. and the government ſball be upon 
his ſhoulder ; and bit name fhall be called Wonderful, Counſellor, 
the Mighty God, the everlaſting Father, the Frince of peace; of 
the increaſe of his government there ſhall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom to order it, and to efta- 
bliſh it with judgement, and with juſtice from henceforth even 


for ever. Chriſtians all hold that this is ſpoken of the Meſ- 


ſiah; and Jonathan, in the targum which is truly his, doth 
on that place ſay the ſame, 

Iſaiah xi. This whole chapter we Chriſtians underſtand to 
be of the Meſſiah, and the peaceableneſs and happineſs of his 
kingdom. Jonathan doth the fame in his targum thereon ; 
and in it doth twice make expreſſion hereof, that is, on the 
firſt verſe, and on the ſixth. 

Iſaiah lii. and liii. What is contained in theſe two chapters, 
from the ſeventh verſe of the firſt of them to the end of the 
other, is all a continued prophecy of the Mefliah. So St John 
in his Goſpel xii. 38. and St Paul to the Ramans x. 16. do 
teach us; and ſo all Chriſtians hold, having fo great authority 
for it. But the deſcription there given of a ſuffering Meſſiah not 
agreeing with the notion which the Jews have of him, who ex- 
pet a Meſſiah reigning and triumphing in temporal pomp and 
power, ſeveral of them reject this interpretation, and wreſt the 
whole prophecy to other meanings; ſome of them underſtand- 
ing it of Joſiah, ſome of Jeremiah, and others of the whole 
people of Iſrael. But the targum of Jonathan interprets it of the 
Meſſiah, as the Chriſtians do, and twice within the compaſs of 
the prophecy (i. e. chap. lit. 13. and chap. liii. 10.) applies it 
to him. And Jonathan having compoſed this targum before 
Chriſt's time, the ſerving of neither party can be ſuppoſed then 
to have influenced him, to have written otherwiſe than appeared 
to him to be the plain truth of the matter; and that this pro- 
phecy can be underſtood of none other than the Meſſiah, is ma- 
nifeſt from the whole tenor of it: and it is as manifeſt, that it 
was all completed in Chriſt our Lord. And therefore others 
among the Jews having rightly judged, that the wreſtings above 
mentioned are not ſufficient to baffle the true meaning of this 
prophecy, have, for the evading hereof, invented another de- 
vice; that is, that there are to be two Meſſiahs, and both yet 
to come; à one of which they ſay is to be of the tribe of 
Epliraim, (and they therefore call him * Meſhah the fon of 

ae: Ephraim, 
gen in Hebrew ſignifying the ſame as ſon in Epgliſh, in Hebrew 
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Ephraim, and ſometimes Meſhah the ſon of joſeph), and the 
other of the tribe of Judah, aud the lineage of David; aud 
they therefore call him Mcſhah the fon of David. The fit 
of theſe who, they * ſay, will be the forerunner of the other) 
they make to be a ſuſſering Mefhab ; and tell us of him tha: 
he is to fight againſt Gog, and, having overcome him, ſhal 
afterwards be ſlain by Arillus, whom they hold to be the 
greateſt enemy that ſhall ever appear againſt the church o 
God in this world. And of this Meſſiab, the ſon of Ephraim, 
they interpret all that is foretold in the Old Teſtament of the 
ſufferings of Chriſt our Lord, eſpecially what is foretold c: 
him in this prophecy of Ifatah, and in that of Zechariah x1. 10. 
in which laſt, they interpret the words, whom they have pier- 
ced, of his being to be pierced and run through by the ſword 
of Armillus, when he ſhall be {lain by him. The other Mel- 
ſiah, that is, Meſſiah the fon of David, they make to be 
2 conquering and reigning Meſſiah, that ſhall conquer and 
kill Armillus, and reſtore the kingdom of Ifrael, and there 
reign in the higheſt glory and felicity ; and of him they inter- 
pret all that is ſaid in the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, of 


the glory, power, and righteouſneſs of Chrift's kingdom. 


But all that they tell us of their twofold Meſſiah is a mere 
fiction, framed without as much as a pretence to any founda- 
tion in ſcripture for it; a vile and moſt pitiful fetch, invented 
only to evade what they cannot anſwer ; and their-being tor- 
ced to have recourſe to fuch a wretched ſhift 1s a plain giving 
up of the cauſe they make uſe of 1t for. 

Micah v. 2. The words of the prophet are, And thou Bethle- 
hem Ephratah halt be chief among the thouſands of Judah: Ont of 
thee, ſhall come forth unto me, he that is to beruler in Iſrael. This 
b js the true tranſlation of the Hebrew text, and this all Chriſti- 
ans underſtand of the Meſſiah; and ſo anciently did the chiet 
e and icribes of the people of the Jews, © when conſulted 

y Herod, But, ſince that time, in oppolition to the goſpel, 
Jewiſh writers have endeavoured to give this text another 
meaning, ſome interpreting it of Hezekiah, ſome of nnn 

aue 


they are called Meſſiah Ben Ephraim, and Meſſiah Ben David; and, be- 
cauſe Ephraim was the ſon of Joſeph, therefore they call this their Nic“. 
ah Ben Ephraim, ſometimes Meſhah Ben Joſeph. The fulleft accoun; 
of what the Jews ſay of theſe two Methiaks is given by Dr Pocock 3: 
the end of his Commentary on Malachi, 

* They interpret of him all that is propheſied of John the Baptif:, 
Malachi iti. r. 

© See Dr Pocock on this text in his Commentary on Micah. And Es 
* Notes publiſied at the end of his Porta Molis, c. 2 
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and ſome otherwiſe. But Jonathan, who perchance was one 


| WE among thoſe ſcribes whom Herod conſulted, gives the true 
: WE meaning of it by interpreting it of the Meſſiah, in the ſame 
) manner as we Curiſtians do: for his verſion of the text is, 
: WE Out of ther, ſhall come forth before me the Meffiah, who ſhall 
|| WF cuerci/e ſovereign rule over Iſrael. 

Palm ii. This pſalm we Chriitians interpret to be a prophe- 
ey of the Meſſiah, and hold it all to be fulfilled in our Saviour, 
1, and the erection of his kingdom, againſt all oppoſition which 
ic it met with from Jews, Heathens, and the princes and rulers 
ot the earth. And fo the holy apoſtles underſtood it of old, 
Ads iv. 25—27. and chap. xiii. 33. Hebrews i. 5. In oppo- 
». MW fition hereto, the Jews apply it wholly and ſolely to David 
1d huimſelf, and will allow it no other meaning either literal or 
. typical, but what is terminated in his perſon. But the tar- 
he gum is on our fide, for it interprets this pſalm à to be a pro- 
ud phecy of the Meſſiah, as all Chriſtians do. 

1c Plalm xlv. This pſalm alſo Chriſtians interpret to be of 
er- : the Meſſiah, and they have for it the authority of the holy 
of {WW penman of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, ch. i. 8. In oppolition 
m. hereto, the Jews apply it wholly and ſolely to Solomon, and 
re will allow it no other meaning, either literal or typical, but 
a- what is terminated in his perſon, and the marriage which he 
ech made with the daughter of Pharoah: but the targum is on our 
or- WE fide on this matter alſo, and d interprets it to be a prophecy 


ing ot the Meſſiah, as all Chriſtians do. 

Plalm Ixxii. This pſalm alſo the Jews interpret of Solo- 
le- mon; but Chriſtians underſtand it as a prophecy of the Meſ- 
'of [WE fab: and the targum is on our fide herein; for © it applies it 

| to the Meſſiah in the ſame manner as we do. 
Many other inſtances might be prodnced out of theſe tar- 


niet ums wherein the prophecies of the Old Teſtament are illuſ- 
ted rated and explained for the advantage of the Chriſtian cauſe 
vel, WR ©84lnlt all oppoſers. But theſe are ſufficient to give the rea- 
ner der a taſte of all the reſt, and alſo to ſhew how uſeful theſe 


targums may be to a Chriſtian divine in all controverſies 
| about the Meſſiah, eſpecially againſt the Jews. For theſe tar- 
gums being their own books, all arguments taken out of them, 
| it any thing can convince that obſtinate people, muſt be of a 

very convincing force againſt them, eſpecially when they are 
out of the targums of Onkelos on the law, and Jonathan on 
the prophets ; for theſe they hold to be of the ſame authority 


ptiſes with the ſacred word itſelf, Richard Simon the Frenchman 4 
h Vor. IV. N is 
d bis 
Verſe 7 d Verſe 3. © Verſe r. 


0 Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, book 2, c, 18 
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is againſt Chriſtians making any uſe at all of thoſe targums i 
their controverſies with the Jews: for he thinks, that our 
urging of any arguments agaiuit them out of thoſe books, may 
ſeem to ant!:orife them, which will, ſaith he, be much to the 
diſadvantage of C riſtianity, becanſs thoſe 8 being writ- 
ten with the ſole view of eſtabliſhing the Jewiſh ceremonies 
and religion, they will operate much ſtronger to the ſupport 
of the Jewiſh cauſe tha the Chriſtian, But 1 can ſee no reaſon 


in all tuis: for certainly we may make ute of the targums of 


O:kelos and Jonathan, for the proving of the ancient and true 
interpretations of the prophecies of the Meſſiah explained in 
them, and of the other targum allo for the ſame purpvic, 
without our incurring thereby that 1] co ſequence which that 
Fre::chman would guard agaiiit ; 061 wing them for this pur- 
poſe no more authoriſi1g ali elle eee in them, than our 
uſt. the prop ecies of the Pentateuch againſt the ſame Jews, 
can be ſaid to authoriſe their preſent rites and ceremonies con— 
tained in that book, now they are wholiy aboliſhed byte 


goſpel. Be des, when we mzke uſe of any quotatious ou: cf 


thoſe targums in our controverſies with, the Jews, they are 
chiefly uſed as argumenta ad honunes. Aud thus we may ule 
arguments out ot tlie Alcoran gata the Mahometar's, and or: 
of the Talwud againſt the Jews, wit!.ont giving iu the leaſt any 
authority or approbation thereby to either of them. 

With muc' better reaſon the tame Fre:.chman * diſapproves 
of the uſe of the targums for the proof of the Ayes or Word, 
in that ſenſe in which we find it expreſſed in the firſt chapter 
of the goſpel of St John. For through all thoſe targums, in 
a great number of places where mention 1s made of God 1n 
the original Hebrew, it being rendered the word of God in the 
Chaldee interpretation; hence the Chaldee Memra, which in 
that phraſe ſignifieth the Word, hath been thought to corre- 
ſpond with the Greek Aeyes in that goſpel, and both exactly to 
7 the ſame thing. And therefore ſeveral learned wen 
have endeavoured to explain the one by the other, and from 
hence the divinity of our Saviour. But others, as well as 
Monſ. Simon, d being ſenſible that this phraſe in the Chaldee 
being an idiom of that language which may be,otherwiſe ex- 
plained, they are againſt preſſing any argument from it for 
this point, becauſe it is capable of an auſwer to which we cau- 
not well reply. 


Theſe targums are publiſhed to the beſt advantage in the { , 
CO 


* Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, book 3. c. 24. 
> Lightfoot's Hebrew Exercitation on St John's Goſpel, ch. i. . 
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: book VIII. THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT; 555 
1 | cond edition of the great Hebrew Bible ſet forth at Baſil by 
Ty | Buxtorf the father, anno 1620: for that learned man hath 
5 WE therein taken great pains, not only to rectify the Chaldee text, 
e but alſo to reform the vowel pointings in it. At firit theſe 
. targuins were written, as all other oriental books, without 
ce WT vowel points; but at length ſome Jews attempted to add points 
rt bo chem: but this being done very erroneouſly, Buxtorf un- 
on dertook to mend it according to ſuch rules as he had formed 
of from the punctuation, which he found in thoſe parts of the 
ut books of Daniel and Ezra which are written in the Chaldee 
in language. But ſome think that the Chaldee which is contain- 
iſe, ed in thoſe two books * is too little from thence to frame rules 
nat in this matter for the whole language; and ® that therefore it 
ur- had been better if Buxtorf had let this matter alone, and print- 


our ed thoſe books without any points at all z but left us wholl 
ws, to be directed by the four letters, Aleph, He, Lau, Tod, 
00- WF (which they call Matres Lectionis) for the reading of thoſe 


de books. But that great and learned man knew better what was 
ct it to be done, than any that (hall, take upon them to cenſure 
are his performances. The world is more beholden to him for 
 u'e his learned and judicious labours, than to any other that lived 


| oc: ia his time, and his name oughs ever to be preſerved with 
any honour in acknowledgement of it. But to return again to our 
hiſtory, 

Soſius, whom Antony had left governor of Syria, on his go- 
ing to Italy, finding that Ventidius had loſt his fa- 

vour by meriting too much from him in the Par- 8 
thian war, © for the avoiding of the like envy, as DN 
Joon as the war with the Jews was over, induſtriouſly avoided 
long any thing more, and lay by in quiet all the reſt of the 
fear. But he having done too much already, by taking Jeru- 
lalem, reducing Judea, and placing Herod in full poſſeſſion of 
mat country, and being otherwite a man of merit, Antony 
ould no more bear him, than he had Ventidius ; and there- 
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| from ore, as ſoon as he returned into Syria, d he removed him from 
yell s Hat government, and put Plancus, governor of Aſia, into his 
haldee Place, and ſent C. Furnius to govern Aſia in bis ſtead, And 
iſe ex- Ius it frequently happens to other under-governors and mi- 


it for 
ve Calle 


2 niſters 


* All that is written in Chaldee in both theſe two books, makes no 
more than 267 verſes, of which 200 are in Daniel, and 67 ip Ezra, and 


0 | . 
the le. le, with one verſe in Jeremiah, is all that of the Chaldec linguage is 
cond 25 found in the original text of the holy ſcriptures, 


n chard Simon in his Critical Hiſtory, book 2, C 18 
Vion Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 406. 
Appiau. de Bellis Civilibus, lib 5, 
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niſters either of ſtate or war, they being as often undone by 
meriting too much from the princes they ſerve, as by demerit. 
ing from them. 


Orodes king of Parthia being in ſome meaſure recovered” 


from that diſturbance of mind which his great grief for the 
death of Pacorus his beloved fon had caſt him into, “ fell into 
as great perplexity, whom of his other ſons he ſhould name 
his ſucceſſor, inſtead of him whom he had loſt, He had thirty 
of them born to bim of the ſeveral wives he had married. Al! 
theſe wonien preſſed hard upon the old king, each foliciting 
for a ſon of their own, At length to put an end to tb is mat. 
ter he determined it by the ſemority, and appointed Phrahates 
the eldeſt of them, who was alſo the wiekedeſt and worſt of the 
whole number, to be king in his ſtead; d who, as ſoon as 1» 
was p-lefſed of the regal power, made the wickedneſs of hi, 
diſpoſition fully appear in it. The firſt thing which he dic, 
was to put to death thoſe of his brothers which were born to 
his father of a daughter of Autiochus Euſebes king of Sy, 
for which he had no other reaſon, but that they were by chit 
mother of a more noble deſcent, and otherwiſe of greater me- 
Tit, than himſelf. And finding that his father was much c- 
fended at it, he put him to death alſo. At firſt he attempt. 
ed it only by giving him hemlock. But that inſtead of killing 
him, became a medicine to cure him of the dropſy, which he 
then laboured with; for it working off in a violent purgation, 
it carried off the diſeaſe with it. And therefore, to make ſure 
work of it, the parricide cauſed him to be ſtifled to death i- 
his bed; and after that * he put to death all his other brothers, 
and raged with that cruelty towards the nobility, as well as all 
others, that he made himſelf the odium of all his people; 
whereon, © fearing leſt they ſhould depoſe him, and place 2 
ſon of his, then grown up to a man's ſtate, upon the thro! 
miſtend of him, he put him to death to prevent it. Here 


great numbers of the nobility of Parthia, dreading his cruelij, 


fled the country to avoid it; ſeveral of whom took refuge 10 
Syria under the protection of Antony; among whom Monele: 
was the moſt eminent, who growing much into the confidence 
of Antony, thereby becams the chief promoter of that vi 
with Parthia which Antony the next year engaged in, wy 

er0% 


2 Tuſtin. lib. 42. c. 4. 

b Ibid. Dion Caflins, lib. 49. p. 406. 

Plutarch. in Craſſo circa fir em. 

d Juſtin, lib. 42. c. 4. 

* ſultin. lib. 42. c. 5. 

Plutarch in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 406. 
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Herod, on the death of Antigonns, * made Ananelus high 
prieſt in his ſtead. He was an obſcure prieſt reſi- 
ding among the Jews of Babylonia, and a deſcendant 
of thoſe who had ſettled in that country after the 
Babyloniſh captivity ; but o being of the Pontifical family, and 
formerly well Known to Herod, he ſent for him from Baby- 
lonia, and put him into this office; and that which chiefly re- 
commended him to this choice, was the obſcurity and mean- 
neſs of the man, that, being a perſon without credit or intereſt 
at Jeruſalem, he might not there, by virtue of this high ſtation 
and dignity, be in a capacity of interfering with the regal 
authority. | 

In the interim, Hyrcanus continued a priſoner at Seleucia in 


Anno 36, 


Babylonia, till Phrahates came to the crown. Am idſt the cruel- 


ties which hc exerciſed among his own people, he ſhewed Kind- 
neſs and generolity towards this captive prince : for © as ſoon as 


: he was informed of his quality, he ordered him to be releaſed 


from his chains, and allowed him to live at full liberty among tlie 


Jews of that country; who reſpecting him as their king, and 


their high prieſt, he ſeemed to have been as much as a king 


among them, and to have as ample a kingdom, as when he 


reigned at Jeruſalem. For the Jews who were then ſettled in 
Babylonia, Afſyria, and other countries beyond the Euphrates, 


which were then parts of the Parthian empire, were as nume- 
rous as thoſe in Judea, And all theſe honoured him as their 
| king, and ſupplied him with a maintenance ſuitable thereto ; ſo 
that he lived there in full honour, eaſe, and plenty. But, on 
hearing of Herod's being advanced to be king of Judea, the love 
which he had for his country ſo prevailed with him, that no- 
| thing could content him, but to return again thither. Havin 


been the preſerver of Herod's life, when he was arraigned be. 
fore the ſanhedrim for the death of Hezekias, and the founder 


of all his fortunes, he expected this man would have treated him 


as gratitude obliged, and returned ham all the kindnelles he had 
received; and therefore wes deſirous of putting himſelf under 
his protect ion in Jeruſalem ; and Herod was as earneſt to have 


him there, as the other to deſire it; but with quite another 


view, He feared ſome tura might happen to bring Hyrcanus 


again upon the throne, and therefore defired to have him in his 


power, that he might cut him off to prevent it, when he ſhould 
lee an occaſion for it: and, for tliis end, not only invited Hyr- 
anus to him with great earneſtnels, and greater promiſes, but 
ö . N 3 ſent 
Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 2. 3. | 
o Every one of the deicendants of Aaron was capable of the high. 
Melthood, if otherwiſe qualified, © | 
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ſent an embaſſy to Phrahates of purpoſe to ſolicit his permit. 
ſion for him to come; and he having ſucceeded in both thetz 
particulars, that is with Phrahates to grant him his diſmiſlior, 
and with Hyrcanus to accept of it, the unfortunate old prince, 
contrary to the advice of all his friends, left Babylonia, and re. 
turned to Jeruſalem ; where Herod for fome time treated him 
with all ſeeming reſpect, till at length he found a pretence to 
put him to death, in the manner as will be hereafter related. 

Publius Canidius, one of Antony's lieutenants, having van. 
quiſhed the Armemans, the Iberians, and the Albanians, and 
carried his victorious arms as far as Mount Caucaſus, the name 
of Antony hereon became very famous and terrible among al 
the nations of thoſe parts: with which he being much elated, 
was blown up thereby into a confidence of having the ſame luc. 
ceſs againſt the Parthians; aud therefore“ reſolved forthwith 
to proſecute that war againſt them which he had long deſigned, 
and which was at Rome earneſtly expected from him, for the 
revenging of the cauſe of Craſſus, and thoſe Romans that pe- 
riſhed with him at Carrhæ; and he accordingly ſet himſelt on 
the making of all manner of preparations for it,“ in which he 
made great uſe of Moneſes, forming all his ſchemes for the 
carrying of it on by his advice; and, to engage him to be the 
more ſerviceable to him herein, ® he allowed him the revenues 
of three cities for his maintenance, as Xerxes had 'Themilio- 
cles, and promiſed him alſo, on his conquering the country, t 
make him King of it, - But, while theſe projects were a fre- 
ming, came ambaſſadors fromPhrahates, to invite Moneſes home. 
For the Parthians very ill reſenting the baniſhment of this 
great man, and Phrahates himſelf dreading the advantag? 
which the enemy might have againſt him from the advice 0 
{o wiſe and able a counſellor, and one ſo well acquainted wit! 
the conntry to direct an invaſion into it, this produced a relolu- 
tion of recalling him; and ſuch terms being offered him as he 
thought fit to accept, he prepared for his return. Antony bad 
great indignation hereat; and tho” he had him ſtill in His powe!, 
yet thought it not for his intereſt to put him to death, becauſe thi: 
would diſcourage all others from revolting to him; but to make 
the beſt advantage of this incident for his own intereſt, he, on his 
diſmiſſiug of Moneſes, ſent ambaſſadors with him to Phrahates ts 
treat of peace, hoping that, by amuſing him herewith, he might 
divert him from making preparations for the wer, and ſo {iu 


him unprovided to make any aſſiſtance on his invaſion up, 
| * him. 


PART If. 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 406. Plutarch. in Antonio. Strabo, lb al 


p. 501. | | 
b Dion Caſſius & Plutarch. ibid. Juſtin, Ib. 42. c. 5+ 
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him. But he wholly failed of his ain in this matter; for, in- 
tending to have invaded the Parthians by the neareſt cut over 
the Euphrates, on his coming to that river, * he ſonnd all the 
paſſes ſo ſtrongly guarded on the other fide, that he durit no 
were attempt the leading of his army that way; whereon he 
marched off to tie left, and patied Mount Taurus into Armenia, 
purpoſing from thence to invade firſt the Medians, ald after 
that the Parthians. And this he was induced to by the ſoli- 
citations of Artabazes king of Armenia: for that prince, ha- 
ving made a breach with Artavaldes king of Media, for the re- 
venging of his cauſe upon him, preſſed Antony to come this 
way, and, on his failing of the other over the Euphrates, he 


accepted of the invitation. And had Artabazes acted faithfully 


with him, the expediton in all likelihood would have had all 
the ſucceſs which was propoſed. But, ® inſtead of conducting 
him the direct way, which from Zeugma on the Euphrates, 
(the place from wheuce he did firſt ſet out on the northern march) 


| to the River Araxis, that parted Media from Armenia, was 


about 500 mules, he led him over mountains and difficult pal- 


| es, and by ways fo far about, that he made his march to be of 
double the length, before he arrived on the borders of Media, 
at the place intended for the * er of the war; whereby 


not only the army was fatigued, but fo much of the year ſpent, 


that it left him not time ſufficient for the executing of what 


was deſigned. However, © to make all the expedition poſſible, 


| that ſo he might be back again ſoon enough to ſpend the win- 
| ter with Cleopatra, he over-marched all his heavy carriage 


(among which were 300 waggons loaded with battering rams, 
and other military engines for ſieges), leaving Statianus, one 


ot his lieutenants, with a guard of 19,c00 men, to bring them 


after him. With the reſt of his army he haſtened forward, 
by long marches, till he arrived at Praaſpa (otherwiſe called 
Phraata), the capital of Media, 4 which was within the coun- 
try, at the diſtance of 300 miles from the river Araxis, where 
the firſt borders of it began. This city he immedlately be- 
ſieged ; but it being a very ſtroug place, and well fortified, he 
loon found the error he had committed in leaving his batter- 
ing rams aud his other military engines behind lum ; for he 
could do nothing without them ; and therefore, when the Me- 
alan and Parthian army came up to him, finding him thus in 
N 4 vain 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 407. 
Strabo, lib. 1 r. p. 524 
Plutarch. in Antonio. 
n Strabo, lib. 11. p. 523. He there calls this city Vera, and ſays it wag 
altant from the river Araxis 2400 furlongs, i. e. 300 iniles. 
Plutarch. in Antonio. Strabo, ibid. Dion Cailius, lib. 39. P. 407» 
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vain ſpending himſelf in this fiege, they ſtayed not to give bim 
any diſturbance for the raiſing of it, but, paſſing him by, 
marched forward to fall on Statianus, who was coming up 
with the heavy carriages; and, having ſurpriſed him in the 
way, cut him off, and all his 10,0c0 men with him (excepting 
only ſome few who had quarter given them in the end of the 
carnage), and took all the engines of war, and all the reit of 
the baggage that was with them; which was a loſs and dif- 
appointment, that moſtly contributed the making the whole cx. 
pedition miſcarry, next the ill meaſures by which it was con- 

ducted. | 
As ſoon as Antony heard of the danger Statianus was in, * 
he made all the haſte he could to his aſſiſtance; but came too 
late to give any ; for, on his arrival, he found him and all his 
men dead on the field of battle; but no enemy appearing to 
oppoſe him, he ſuppoſed them fled for fear of him ; and this 
making him reſume his courage, he returned again to the ſiege; 
but was there attended with the ſame ill ſucceſs as in all things 
elſe during this expedition; for the enemy lying near at band, 
continually harafled him with freſh affaults, taking all advan- 
tages for it, eſpecially in bis foragings. If he ſent out few for 
this purpoſe, they were uſually cut off in their return; and i; 
he ſent many, the remainder were galled by the allies of the 
beſiegers. He thought to have remedied all this by drawing 
the Parthian army to a general battle; and twice he atgaincC 
his aim herein, but with little advantage to him; for although 
in both conflicts he put the enemy to a thorough rout, yet the 
Parthians being all horſemen, they made their retreat with 
that ſwiftneſs, and thereby ſo well eſcaped the damages uſual); 
ſuffered in ſuch defeats, that, iu the laſt of them, when Antoiy 
thought his victory abſolute, and purſued it to the utmol!, e 
found that there were only 89 of the enemy flain, and 39 b. 
ken priſoners in the whole action. However he continued the 
ſiege, till, having eaten up all the country round, he was for- 
ced to depart for want of proviſions ; but his retreat being 
be made through the enemy's country ® for 329 miles (for 4 
that diſtance Phraata lay from the borders of Armenia), “ 
was attended with great difficulties, and continual dangers 
He d was much bebolden to a guide which he had of the Mar- 
dians (a people living near the confines of Media and Arm 
nia), who being well acquainted with the country, faithful 
conducted him through it. The Parthian army followed bin 
3 
Plutarch. & Dion Caſſiue, lib. 49. p. 407. 

> Livit Epitome, lib. 10. 

© Strabo, lib. 11. p. 523. 
Plutarch. in Antonie. 
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m Tas far as the river * Araxis, where the territories of the Me- 
7, WW dians ended, and harafied him all the way with affaults, as 
ip WE often as they had an advantage over them. “ Eighteen times 
© WE they fell on him with all their forces, and although he as often 
17 WF repullſed them, yet it was every time with greater loſs to him- 
be WF ſelf than to the enemy: for as ſoon as they perceived them- 
on ſelves worſted, they made quick retreats, as being all horſemen, 
ſo as to ſuſtain no loſs in the purſuit, © Three times he was 
in danger of being abſolutely undone by ambuthes laid in the 
On. WW way for him, which he could not have eſcaped, but that lie 

had notice given him of them from the enemy's quarters. 
„ WW Twice Moneſes ſerved him this way by a ſpecial meſſenger 
too WW ſent to him for this purpoſe, in return to the Kindneſs he had 


received from him in his banithment : and the other time he 
had his intelligence from an old Roman ſoldier, who having 
been a captive among the Parthians ever ſince the defeat of 
Craſſus, came to the Roman army to acquaint him of the dan- 
ger. Although he made many errors in his conduct of the 
other parts of this war, there were none of them 1n this retreat: 
for he managed it with all the art and ſucceſs that it was ca- 
pable of; and after a march of 27 days frqm the walls of 

araata, he brought his army back again into Armenia, 
though not without great loſs. For on his taking a review 
of his army, after his repaſſing the Araxis, he found he brought 
| back of his foot 20,000, and of his horſe 4000, fewer than he 
firſt carried over that river for this war, more of which pe- 
riſhed by the hardihips of the campaign than by the ſword of 
| the enemy. And although, on his entering Armenia, he was 
there out of the enemy's country, and had free paſſage for his 
army without moleſtation, yet winter being now advanced, and 
| Armenia all covered with ſnow; by continuing his march 
| through it during this hard ſeaſon, he loſt ſeveral thouſands 
more of his men ; ſo that, on his return to Antioch, Florus 4 
tells us, he ſcarce brought back a third part of the number he 
carried out. And yet he had the vanity on his return to boaſt, 
as if he had come back with victory, and aſſumed the honours 
due thereto, He was not at any time indeed during this expe- 
dition vanquiſhed in battle, as Craſſus had been, but came 
back alive at the head of his army, and without that diſgrace 
do the Roman arms which attended the abſolute defeat of that 
other general. But if their loſſes be compared together, this 
ek Antony's will appear the more unfortunate expediton of the 
; two, 


Plutarch. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, libr 39. 
> Plutarch. ibid. a | 

* Plutarch. & Dion Caſſius, ibid. 

Horus, lib. 4. c. 10. Vellcius Patcrculus ſaith, he loſt a fourth part of 
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two. When Craſſus was vanquiſhed by the Part! ians at 
Carrhæ, * there were {lain with him 20,000, and 10,000 ta- 
ken priſoners ; but in this campaign of Antony's againii the 
ſame people, the number of teoſe that were loſt in it we 

mich greater; according to Florus's account, it was about 
twice as much; for he went out with d 1cc,ooo men, and, it 
he brought back only a third part, then above 60,000 mul. 
have per: hed of them in this deſtructive undertaking. 

Had Artabazes, d who marched with Antony into Media 
wit! 16,000 horſe, continued them in his fervice, that reintorce- 
ment would have enabled him to have purſued the Parthian 
horſe as often as they were repulled, and to have taken thereby 
all the advantages of theſe deteats for the making of that cam- 
paign fully fo; tunate, But that faithleſs man, who had drawn 
Antony into this war, was the firſt that deſerted bim mn 1t ; 
tor, hearing of the 11 fate of Statianus, and thoſe that were 
cut off with him, he immediately withdrew into his own 
country, giv if all for loſt on the Romans hide, and therchy 
did all that in him lay to make it ſo; for which Antony al 
laſt revenged himſeif upon him in his utter ruin. 

But the main cauſe of all the misfortunes of this war, as 
well as of all others, that befell this noble Roman after his . 
raining the chief command of the Eaſt, was that wicked aud 
laſcivious woman Cleopatra, queen of Egypt. On his lai: 
return out of Italy into Syria, he forthwith © ſent tor her 
thither, againſt the advice of all Eis friends. Ou her 3 
© the influenced him to many u jutt and wicked things f 
the gratifying of her avarice; aid many of the nobility 0: 
Syria were on falle pretences put to death through her means, 
for no other reaſon, but that ihe might have their forfeited 
eliates ; among whom, one Was Lytanais, the fon of Ptojen'y 
Men neus prince of Chalcis and Jliurea, * whom lhe Ravi ag 
cauſed to be put to death, on a talle accuſation of ci. 
derating with the Parthians, had thereon his FAY HRS 3 
granted to her. The flay which the then made with lu, 
much retarded this Parthian expedition: for, that he mig 
the longer ezoy her converſation, 5 he to long delayed! Nis 


firſt ſetting out on it, and by reaſon hereot came into d. 
menia 


+þ * 
ad 


his ſoldiers, and of the ſervants, ſutlers, and others, that attended 
army, a third part, lib. 2. c. 52. 

Put uch. in Craſſo. 

b Plutarch. ir Antonio. 

© 110n Caſftivs, lib. 49. p. 407. Plutarch. in Antonio. 

d Plutarch. ibid. 

© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 4. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 13 

f Joicph ibid. Dion. Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 411. 
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menia ſo late in the year, that he could not have time enough 
to do any great feats in this campaign, kad he been fully for— 
tunate in it: and, although he ſent her away again into Egypt, 
before he marched forth with his army, yet he went to this 
war with his heart ſo bewitched to her, that he precipitated 
every thing to make the more haſte to return to her again. 
And this precipitation was the cauſe that made the undere 
taking ſo miſerably miſcarry, as hath been above related. A 
great part of the ſummer having been ſpent ere he came to 
the river Araxis, inflead of patling it ſo late in the year, he 
ſhould have put his army there into quarters among the Ar- 
menians. After ſo long and fatiguing a march as they made 
of it from Syria thither, they needed ſuch a refrethment, and, 
winter being ſo near, had he continued them ſtill there in the 
lame quarters till the rigour of it had been over, and begun 
the war early in the ſpring following, in all hkelihood he 
would have had better ſuccets in it, and would then have had 
time enough before him for the waking of the beſt advantage 
of it. This was the beſt courle he coutd then have taken, 
aud he was accordingly adviled to it; but the eager deſire 
which he then bad of being tpeedily back again with that 
wicked woman, would not permit him to hearken thereto, but 
hurried him on to enter into a war in a cold country, when 
the cold ſeaſon was there beginning. And, when the heavy car- 
rages hindered him in his march from making that ſpeed with 
which he deſired, for the ſame realon, to diſpatch every thing, 
he left them behind to be brought after him; which not only 
made the fiege of Phraata miſcarry, for want of the engines of 
battery which were with thole carriages, but alſo was the 
cauſe of the loſs of all thoſe carriages, and of Statianus, and 
nis convoy, who were appointed to bring them to him, they 
being all, through this ill conduct, cut off and deſtroyed in the 
manner as above related. And when the unlucky beginning 
of the war with ſo great a loſs had made every thing elfe miſ- 
carry in it, and Antony was with great difficulty got back 
again into Armenia, and ought at leaſt then to have put the 
remainder of his army into winter quarters, it being the middle 
of winter, * for the ſake of getting ſpcedily back again into 
Syria, for the gratifying of his luſt with that woman, he ob- 
itinately continued his march over that mountainous country, 
then covered all over with ſnow ; which coſt him ® 80co of 
113 men more, who periſhed in that march, by reaſon of the 
hardſhip of the ſeaſon ; which completed the ruin of his arwy, 
aud reduced them to that ſmall number I have mentioned. 
| | While 
Plutarchus in Antonio. 
Epitome Livii, lib. 130. Plutarchus in Antonio, 
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While theſe things were a-doing in the Eaſt, a great chang: 
happened in the Welt ; Sextus Pon peius being driven out of 
Sicily, and Lepidus depoſed from the triumvirate. Oflavianys 
and Lepidus * had jointly carried on the war againſt Sextus 
Pompeius; and they having had that ſucceſs in it, as utterly 
to ſubdue him both by fea and land, and deprive him of all 
he ad, excepting only ſeven ſhips, with which he fled into 
Aſia, Lepidus vainly arrogated the whole houour of the vic. 
tory to himfelf, and would have ſeized all Sicily, as what he 
thought was due folely unto him, as the juſt reward of it, 
But Octavianus, having hereon drawn over all his army to de- 
ſert to him, reduced him to a neceflity to beg! us life, and be 
content to lead the remainder of it in a private and mean con- 
dition at Circen, a ſmall maritime town among the TAtiG, 
where he was ſent into baniſhment. That he attained to be 
one of the three ſupreme governors of the Roman empire, was 
whoily owt1ng to fortune, he being without any merit in him- 
{elf of either wiſdom, valour, or activity, to entitle him therc- 
to; and therefore, aſter he had thus fallen from what fortune 
had thus raiſed him unto, he had nothing more left to recom- 
mend him to any further regard, but ended his life in the 
place of his confinement, in obſcurity and contempt. After 
this, Antony and Octavianus held the whole Roman empi. re 
divided between them; the former had all the Eaſt, from the 
borders of Illyrium and the Adriatie gulph, and the latter al 
the reſt. And it is remarked, that Octavianus was no more 
than 28 years old when he attained to all this, and owed it al 
wholly to the wifdom of his own conduct ; and with the ſame 
wiſdom whereby he obtained this empire, he governed it ever 
after, to the end of his life, through a long and proſperous reg, 

As ſoon as Antony had gotten back again into Syria from 
his late expedition,“ he retired to Lucecome, a case 
in Phcenicia, lying between Sidon and Berytus, and 
there ſent for Cleopatra to him, waiting for her 
coming with great impatience; and for the relief of it, wear 
ing away the time in the interim with feaſting, revelling, and 
Jruckenncls, till her arrival, without being touched with ary 
concern for the loſſes of his late unfortunate hy ee ol 
with any other paſſion, but. that of his inordinate love for t“ 
laſcivious woman. On her coming to him, ſhe brought with 
her great quantities of garients for the new clothing of hi 
thattered army. Theſe, with a large donative of money, Were 

diſtributed 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. Appian. de Bellis Civilibus, lib. 5. Ee 
Livii, lib. 129. Suctonius in Octavio, c. 16. 1 54. Oro Us, lib, 6. c. 1 
Florus, lib. 86. . 
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diſtributed among the ſoldiers in Cleopatra's name. The elothes 
only, it is ſaid, were from Cleopatra, but the money all from 
Antony; but both were diſtributed in her name out of com- 
plaiſance to her. As ſoon as this was done, Antony returned 
into Egypt with her; and there they ſpent the remainder of 
the winter in all manner of voluptuouſneſs together. 

The * making of Au anelus high prieſt, and the putting by 
from that office Ariſtobulus the ſon of Alexander, to whom 
it belonged in right of ſucceſſion, cauſed great diſturbances in 
Herod's family: for Alexandra, Ariſtobulus's mother, could 
not bear the diſappointment, and Mariamne, his ſiſter, Herod's 
beſt beloved wife was cor tinually teazing and ſoliciting him 
about it. But he was moſt embarraſſed by the dangers and 
troubles which Alexandra created him ; for ſhe wrote to Cleo- 
patra about this matter, and began allo by the means of one 
Dellius, a favourite of Antony's, to engage him in it; fo that 
Herod found it neceflary, for the ſecuring of his ſafety and 
quiet, to gratify the two ladies in what he found them fo ear- 
reſt for; and therefore, having depoſed Ananelus, he made 
Ariſtobulus, then a lad of 17 years old, high prieſt in his 
ſtead. This ſatisfying the two ladies, and alfa pleafing the ge- 
nerality of the people, it reſtoxed peace again to Herod's fami- 
ly, and prevented for the preſent all thoſe dangers and diffi- 
culties from Antony, which he was then threatened with 
about this matter. 

But the active genius of Alexandra would not permit this 
calm long to continue; for the was a woman of a great ſpirit, 
as well as of a great underſtanding ; and knowing that her 
lon had as good a claim to the kingdom as he had to the high- 
prieſthood, could not bear his being deprived of either; for, 
by her he was grandſon to ® Hyrcanus, and by Alexander, 
his father, he was grandſon to Ariitobulus, and therefore had 
the intereſt and right of both thoſe brothers centering in him 
by his deſcent from the latter, he had the high-prieſthood 
(that going in the male line), but, by his deſcent from both, 
he claimed the crown ; and Alexandra having ſucceeded in her 
gaining of the one, © purſued the fame means for the obtaining 
of the other alſo, that is, by intriguing with Cleopatra, that fo 
by her interpoſition ſhe might gain over Antony to her. 
But Herod ſmelling out this correſpondence, and gueſſing at 


the 

* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 2. 2. 

D Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus were the two ſons of Alexander Jannens. 
Alexandra was the daughter and only child of Hyrcanus, and Alex- 
ander her huſband was the ſon of Ariſtobulus, theſe two being married 
together, were the parents of Mariamne, 1:erod's wife, and of Ariſto- 
bulus the high prieſt. 
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the purport of it, confined her to the palace, and ſet ſpies up- 
on her, who ſo narrowly watched all her ſteps, that none of them 
eſcaped their obſervation ; whereon looking on herſelf as a pri- 
ſoner, ſhe reſented it with great indignation, aud for the re- 
medying of it, formed a plot for her's and her ſon's eſcape into 
Egypt, to Cleopatra, who, on this occaſion, had invited them 
thither : in order hereto, a ſhip was provided at the next ſea- 
port town, and they were to be carried out in two coftins for 
their eſcaping thither. Herod had an account of all this deſign, 
and permitted it to go on till it was actually put in execution; 
but then ſeizing them on the road, brought them both back 
again. He durſt not openly reſent what was done, for fear of 
Cleopatra ; and therefore, making a virtue of neceſlity, he pre- 
tended out of clemency to pardon that in both, which he could 
not puniſh in either; but from that time reſolved to rid him- 
telf of the young man, as ſoon as he ſhould have a convenient 
opportunity for it. He was right heir tothe crown which Herod, 
by the favour of the Romans, had uſurped from him; and being 
alſo a very beautiful young man, the uſurper had reaſon to fear, 
zhould he come into the preſence of Antony and Cleopatra, how 
tar he might gain on perſons ſo laſciviouſſy affected for the car- . 
rying of the point which Alexandra propoſed. And further he 
obſerved, that the young man grew much into the favour of the 
people; and the gracefulneſs of his perſon, as well as their at- 
fection for the Aſmonean family, of which he was the ſole male 
remainder, much recommended him hereto. Of which an in- 
tance was ſoon given on a very. public occaſion: for * the feaſt 
of tabernacles approaching, and Ariſtobulus then officiating in 
the office of high prieit, he diſcharged himſelf with ſo good a 
grace, and the ſplendour of the pontifical robes did ſo much let. 
forth the beauty of his perſon, that by both theſe he captivated 
the affect ion of the whole aſſembly, and every man's mouth was 
full of his praiſes. This raiſed the jealouſy of the tyrant to ſo 
high a degree, that he had not patience any longer to bear him, 
but immediately aſter the feſtival was over, took care to have him 
drowned at J-richo. He went thither with Herod to take part 
of an entertainment there provided for them. After dinner was 
over, ſeveral of Herod's attendants bathing themſelves in a filh- 
pond, Ariſtobulus was perſuaded to bathe with them; but he 
was no ſooner plunged into the water, but thoſe that were there 
before him, according as directed by Herod, ducked and dipped 
him fo long under water, till he was then drowned to death. 
This was, pretended to be done only by way of ſport and play, 
without any intending of that winch followed ; : and therefore 
endeavours 


2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 3. 
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endeavours were mae to have his death to paſs for an unfortu- 
nate accident, which happened by chance, without any defign 
and none laboured more to have this believed than Herod bim- 
ſelf ; for he acted the part of a great mourner for the deceaſed, 
ſhedding abundance of tears, and otherwiſe expreſſing great 
grief for his death, and expending great ſuns in a ſplendid 
funeral for lim. But every body ſaw through his hypocriſy, 
and abhorred him for it; and none more than Alexa dra, who 
was inconſolable for this lofts, and could not have ſurvived it, 
but for the hopes of having an opportunity of being revenged 
on the tyrant for it. In order hereto, the put all ter wits to 
work, and being well ſtored with ſuch as were proper for the 
effeting of ſuch a deſign, ſhe had near brought it to pals for 
the utter ruin of the murderer and all his fortunes, as will be 
by and by related, 
But all this while Antony lay idle at Alexandria, ſpending the 
whole year in dalliances with Cleopatra; and, although fair op- 
portunities were offered him for the revenging of the Ro an 
cauſe upon the Parihians, and utterly ſubduing that nation, yet 
he neglected them all for the enjoyment of his luſt with this vile 
woman: for Antony was no ſooner returned from his late ex- 
pedition, but the king of Media and king of Parthia fell out 
about the prey which they had taken from him on the defeat of 
Statianus, the latter depriving the other of his ſhare in it; 
whereon the Median fent an embaſſy to Antony, offering to join 
with him againſt the Parthian, and to aſſiſt him with all his for- 
ces, This offer Antony gladly accepted of, as wanting the Me- 
dian horſe to enable him to cope with the Parthians, whoſe 
whole ſtrength lay in their horſe. At the ſame time he had an 
account that the affairs of the Parthians were in great diforders 
and diſt ractions, by reaſon of ſeveral commotions, ſeditions, and 
rebellions, then in that country,cauſed by the tyranny and cruelty 
of their king. Both theſe junctutes coming together, offered 
Antony a very advantageous opportunity, by a new expedition 
Againſt the Parthians, to make amends for the miſcarriage of 
the former; and therefore, reſolving to lay hold of it, he forth- 
with put himſelf upon his march into Syria, there to make pre- 
Parations for it. But Octavia being come as far as Athens, in her 
Way to Antony, Cleopatra feared, that, in caſe they ſhould meet, 
the wife might again recover the aſfection of the huſband, and 
he be thenceforth excluded from it; and therefore, for the pre- 
venting hereof, ſhe put all her arts to work, feigning herſelf, af- 
ter his departure, to be ſick in love of him, that his abſence had 
call her into a languiſhing condition, of which the muſt die, un- 
: lels 
_ *Plutarchus in Antonio, Dion Caffius, lib. 49. P. 411. 
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leſs he would return to her again; for ſhe pretended, ſhe could or: 
not live without him. This brought Antony back again to Alex. 


. 9 a : { 
andria; and the Median expedition being laid afide, he devoted n, 


men 


this whole year to the gratifying his adulterous love with this this 
woman ; and as ſoon as he returned to her, he ſent his order out 
to Octavia at Athens, that ſhe ſhould not proceed any further; ther 
which being reſented by Octavianus, became the firſt cauſe of and 
that war between them, which ended in the ruin of both theſe A 
lovers, for they both periſhed in it. mur 


This year did put an end to the family and faction of Pompey WR who 
the Great. It hath been above related, that at his death he left ged 
two ſons, Cneius and Sextus, and that Cneius was ſlain in Spain ber e 
after the battle of Munda. Sextus the younger of them having ill a 
eſcaped from thence, ſupported himſelf for ſome time in a pira- ¶ coun 
tical way at ſea ; but after the death of Cæſar, and the battle Syri⸗ 
of Philippi, * having gotten together out of the remains of his ted E 
party ſuch a naval force as made up 350 ſail, he ſeized Sicily, again 
Corſica, and Sardinia, From whence being driven by Oqa- Wl preſe 
vianus and Lepidus, in the manner as hath been related, he him, 
fled to Leſbus, and there lived for ſome time in quiet among {Wl utmo 
the Mitylenians. But hearing of the ill ſucceſs of Antony's out o 
expedition againlt the Parthians, he thought this a favourable her ir 
opportunity for him again to raiſe himſelf; and therefore pail. Nas he 
ing over into the continent of Leſſer Aſia, he there got toge- Syria 
ther a ſmall army, and with it made ſeveral-deſperate puſhes no fu 
for the reſtoring of his fortunes; but failing in them all, he He: 
was this year taken and put to death by Titius, one of Au- WF oſep! 
tony's lieutenants. As ſoon as Antony had notice of his be» Nad th 
ing taken, he wrote to Titius to put him to death; but a little ¶ partic 
after repenting of it, he ſent a ſecond letter to have him ſaved death, 
alive. But the meſſenger that carried the letters of mercy ma» {Wpurviy 
king haſte with them, arrived before the other meſlenger that fe ord 
had the letters of death; and therefore Titius executing them elt, ef 
not in the order of their date, but in the order as he received Anton 
them, did put the unfortunate captive to death. After this, Her be 
the parties of Octavianus and Antony divided the Roman em ard v 
pire, and thoſe of Pompey and Cæſar were no more ſpoken Anton 
of. Titius had formerly been an adherent of Sextus Pom— mould 
peius; but, having treacherouſſy revolted to Antony from him, 
he ſeared that if Sextus's life were ſpared, he might ſome time 
or other be in a condition to be revenged on him for it ; and 
therefore perverſely interpreting the laſt order that came t9 


hand to be the laſt that was ſent, put him to death by vin 
0 


2 L. Florus, lib. 4. c. 8. 
d Appianus de Bellis Civilibug, lib. 3. Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. 
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10 of it; which rendered him ſo odious to the Roman people, by 
ex· reaſon of the great regard and affection which they had to the 
ted memory of Pompey and his family, that à they could not after 
this this bear the fight of him in the public theatre, but drove him 
rder out of it with their hiſſes and curſes, even then, when he was 
ner; there exhibiting to them games and ſhows at his own expence 
c 0: WF and charges. 

nele Alexandra, ® having by letters acquainted Cleopatra of the 


| murder of her ſon, poſſeſſed her ſo effectually with the 

| whole villany of Herod in this matter, as fully enga- fl 
: : f Herod 4+ 

ged her to do all that in her lay for the reveuging of 


ous 7 
e left 


»pain ber cauſe ; fo that ſhe never left ſoliciting Antony about it, 
wing WIT til at length ſhe prevailed with him to call Herod to an ac- 
pira - count for it: and therefore Antony going early this year into 
battle Syria (in which journey Cleopatra accompanied him), he ci- 
»f his ¶ ted Herod there to appear before him to anſwer this accuſation 


icily, 
Octa- 


. he 


againſt him, But Herod, on liis arrival, by fair words and large 
| preſents, ſo mollified Antony, that nothing could be done againit 
him, though Cleopatra failed not to purſue this cauſe to the 


mong WW utmoſt, But this, not being ſo much to gratify Alexandra, as 
tony's out of a greedy deſire to have Herod's kingdom granted to 
arable her in caſe he were caſt in this 6auſe, and put to death for it, - 
> pall- Nas he deſerved, Antony ſatisfied her avarice by giving her Cœle- 
toge · N Syria inſtead of Judea; and hereon ſhe dropped all the reſt, and 
puſhes ro further proſecution was made herein. 
all, he Herod, on his leaving Judea to go unto Antony, ® appointed 
of An- WE oleph his uncle to have the adminiſtration of the government, 
is be» Nad the care of his family, during his abſence, and gave him 
a little {Wparticularly in charge, that in caſe Antony ſhould put him to 
1 {avel WiCeath, he ſhould not permit Mariamne, his beſt beloved wife, to 
ey ma · {WPurvive the firſt news of it; but immediately cut her off, This 


zer that 
9 them 
eceived 
er this, 
zan em- 
ſpoken 
s Pom- 
om him, 
me time 
it; and 


e ordered, that no one might enjoy ſo rare a beauty but him- 
elf, eſpecially not Antony; for he had been acquainted, that 
Antony had profeſſed a paſhon for her upon the very fame of 
ber beauty; and therefore concluded, that, if the matter went 
hard with him, it would be, for ber ſake, that, after bis death, 
\ntony might have the free enjoyment of her; and therefore, 
ſhould death be now his caſe, he ordered her death alſo, that 
e might thereby deprive Antony of the prey intended, and 
o, by this diſappointment in her death, as far às in him lay, 
evenge on him his own. 


came to During Herod's abſence, ® Joſeph frequently waited on Ma- 
y virtue mne, ſometimes upon buſineſs, and at other times to pay 
Vor. IV. O his 


: Veleius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 79. 
E Joſeph. Antig. lib. 15 C. As 
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his reſpects to her as queen; in which viſits he would often tal.» 
occaſion to magnify and extol the love of Herod to her; and 
one time eſpecially, to make this out, he told her, that he was 
ſo dear to him, that as he could not live without her, ſo he wi: 
reſolved, that death ſhould not part them, and fo blabbed ow 
the whole ſecret ; which exceedingly angering Mariamne and 
Alexandra, as well it might, the latter immediately put her buſy 
head to work how to prevent the miſchief intended. And foor, 
after a flying report running through the city, that Herod wa 
put to death by Antony, ſhe forthwith contrived to fly for pro. 
tection to a legion of the Romans, who then for the fafe-g1ard 
of the country, under the command of one Julius, lay cncamp. 
ed without the walls of Jeruſalem. But, while this was in ag 
tation, came letters from Herod, which daſhed the whole plot 
for they brought an account, that he was not only alive, aud in 
ſafety, but alſo in great favour with Antony, and ſoon after h: 
returned, On his arrival, Salome his ſiſter told him all that hat 
been a- doing in his abſence, and filled his head with jealouſy a 
to Mariamne, accuſing her of having too great a famiharity wid 
ſoſeph, and thereby endeavoured to work the deſtruct ion d 
both, though Joſeph was both her uncle and her * huſband; 
but ſhe was content to ſacrifice him, ſo ſhe might obtain he 
revenge upon the other: for Mariamne being a lady of excel 
lent beauty, and high born, as being deſcended of the roy 
ſtock of the Aſmonean kings, and on both theſe accounts of s 
high a ſpirit, the looked down upon Salome as one of a [ov 
original in reſpect of her, and had reproached her with it; 
which the other not brooking, reſolved to be revenged on be 


ok 
KKingdc 
pf Her 


Nach 


for it; in order whereto, ſhe never left laying plots for be emar 
ruin, till at length the effected it: and this was that which wi lchy c 
the reafon of her preſent accuſation againſt her. This at f Ante 
put Herod into a furious fit of jealouty againſt his wife: fi 'mpar 
as his love to her was very great, fo his jealouſy was propos by 
tionable to it; but when the firſt heat of it was over, and it lem, 
had in a cooler temper examined Mariamne about it, be ſhile 
found that there was no reaſon for this accuſation againft her nd wo 
and therefore carneſtly begged her pardon for his too al 4 im: 
wor 


credulity herein; and, for the better obtaining of her recons 
liation, made great profeſſion i in paſſionate embraces of m6 
ardent love and affektion to her. Yes indeed, ſays ſhe, it 51 
notable ſign of your love, to order the putting your innoc® 
wife to death, in caſe you ſhould die yourſelf, At theſe by 

el 


er for 


Nutony 
. as 


2 The Levitical law did not ecxclade the uncle from marry! ing 
niece, though, it did the aunt from marrying the nephew; the rc 000 
which is above (hewn under the year 187. 
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tal W Herod flew out of her arms in the utmoſt fury, and his jea- 
14 -» {W louſy all returned again upon him in greater exceſs than be- 
fore; for he concluded, that nothing but an adulterous con- 
. cerfation could bring Joſeph to betray this fectet to her, which 
| he had with the utmott caution committed to his truit ; and 
e and in this tranſport of his paſſion, was juſt on drawing of his dag- 
buy ger to have immediately ſtruck her to the heart; but his love 
loc do her checking this firſt ſtart of his wrath againſt her, he 
4 wa; vented it all upon Joſeph and Alexandra : for the flat ol. 
them he put to death without ſo much as allowing him an 


ts * 


L 


— 


Was 
d Wild 
1 * 
Q OW, 


r pro- 

Ae hearing to ſpeak for himſelf, and the other he clapped into 
camp chains, and locked her fait up in priſon, as looking upon her 
in agh © to be the root and cauſe of all the miſchief that diſturbed his 
e plot family. 

aud n Cleopatra following Antony into Syria, * was there conti- 
frer henually ſoliciting him for new grants of provinces and countries 


to be made over to her, the being as inſatiable in her covetouſ- 
neſs, as ſhe was in ber luſt. She had b already obtained from 
him all Cyrene, Cyprus, Cœle-Syria, lturea, and Phcenicia, with 
a great part of Cilicia and Crete, and © would fain have had alſo 


hat lat 
ouly 3 
ty with 


tion d 

uſband: Judea from Herod, and Arabia from Malchus, and ſolicited 
ain bei hard for the putting of theſe two kings to death, that ſhe might 
f excel Nereon have their kingdoms for a prey. But Antony would 


hot comply with her in this laſt propoſal : however, for the 


1e roju 

le 1 1 = of her, he was forced to give her out of Malchus' 8 
ok a lou kingdom that part of it which bordered upon Egypt, and out 
with it, pf Herod's the territory of Jericho, with the balſam gardens 
d on be Thich there grew. By theſe large grants he much offended the 
for he . oman people, eſpecially ſince they were made the price of that 
hich wi Ilthy converſation which he carried on with this lewd woman. 


Antony from Syria marching i into Armenia, 4 Cleopatra ac- 
mpanied him as far as the Euphrates, from whence return- 
Ps by the way of Apamea, and Damaſcus, ſhe came to Jeru- 


vis at fill 
wife : f 


8 propor 

r, — he lem, and was there very ſplendidly entertained by Herod. 
he ſo WV hile ſhe was there, ſhe pretended to be in love with him, 

ain. ve rd would have drawn him into acts of lewdneſs with her. 


he impudenee of this attempt created in him an abhorrence of 


too Ell 
e woman, which joined with the hatred he juſtly had of 


'r recon 


„ of mer for the ill offices ſhe had endeavoured to do him with 
ſhe, it bt 2 for the depriving him of his kingdom and his life, 
r innoce v oked him to a reſolution, now he had her in his power, to 
heſe wol 02 | put 


Herd | Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 15. c. 4. & de Bello Judaico, lib. r. c. 13. 
Plutarch. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 412. 
Jol. Antiq. lib. 15. ee Bello ene 3 & b. 2. c. 22 
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put her to death; and it was only the fear of Antony's rclent. it 
ments (the danger of which his friends whom he adviſed with vi 
about it laid fully before him), that deterred him from put. on 
ting it in execution. And therefore, laying this aſide, he wen: tw 
on to compliment and entertain her with all manner of re- 
ſpects and ſplendor, as long as the ſtaid with him, and, on her lus 
departure, waited on her in perſon as far as the borders of her anc 
kingdom. However, fearing the malice of this wicked woinai, wit 
as well as the tumultuous temper of the Jews, and their aver. the 
fion to him, * He ſortified Maſſada, rhe ſtrongeſt caſtle in Judez, tak 
and farniſhed it with arms for 10,000 men, that there he mig! and 
have a place of refuge ſor his ſecurity againſt all events. AS 1 

In the mean time Antony in Armenia, having by treachery diff 
drawn Artabazes, king of that country, into his power, made tem 
him his priſoner, and ſeized all his Kingdom. He had detert- Cle. 
ed him in his late Median expedition, as hath been above WW plac 
related. This Antony greatly reſented, and that juſtly ezough, Peoſ 
it having been undertaken on the ſolicitation and for the ſake WW prif 
of Artabazes ; and, therefore, he had ever fince entertained ſhou 
reſolutions in his mind of being revenged on him for it : in or- ed f 
der hereto, d he had ſeveral times, under pretence of friendſhip, dign 
endeavoured to draw him within his power; but Artabazes chat 


being ſenſible how ill he had deſerved from hint, ſuſpected the look 
worſt, and therefore kept out of his way. But now finding i: de th 
was brought to this paſs, that it could be no longer avoided, that! 
but that he muſt either go to him, or enter into a diſadvanta- Mous 


geous war with him, and having all the ſecurities for his fate A 
return that ſolemn promiſes and ſacred oaths could give him, be Alex 
ventured his perſon within his power; © but he was no ſoone: of pu 
entered into his camp, but he was clapped into chains, and, WW ent! 
contrary to all the obligations of faith and honeſty, made a pri. by hit 
foner. The Armenians, reſenting this with the indignation clared 
which it deſerved, immediately 4 put Artaxias, the eldeſt ſon Cypri 
of the captivated king upon his throne, and marched unde! lf he 
him with all their forces to revenge the perfidy ; but Anton) Cleop 
having overthrown them in battle, and driven Artaxias to tas delphi 
ſhelter in Parthia, moſt of the country ſubmitted to him, a Menia, 
the reſt were reduced by force. But the perfidy of this ad, he Ex 
in thus ſeizing a confederate king contrary to faith given, (leope 
tooked on at Rome as diſhonourable to the Roman name; a Winx , 

it es © 


2 Jofeph. de bello Judaico, lib. 2. cap. 32. 

b Dion Caflius, lib. 49. p. 411. & p. 415. 1 

© Plutarchus in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 415. Epitome L 
lib. 131. Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 82. Oroſius, lib. 6. C. 19. 10% 
Antiq. lib. 15. c. 5. 

4 Dion, Caſſius & Joſeph, ibid. 
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ne. WE it was on this account fo ill reſented by the people, ®* that Ota. 
victh WE vianus, in his ſpeeches both to them and the ſenate, made it 
out. one of the reaſons for the war that afterwards broke out be- 
ven: WE tween them. | 

re- After this ® he contracted a marriage for Alexander, one of 
ber WW lis ſons by Cleopatra, with a daughter of the king of Media: 
her and then, leaving the groſs of his army in Armenia, he returned 
nan, WH with the reſt to Alexandria, On his arrival thither, he entered 
wer- che city in a triumphal chariot, cauſing the prey, which he had 
ade, taken in Armenia, with King Artabazes, his wite and children, 
nig and other priſoners, to be carried before him in the ſame manner, 


as uſed to be done in the triumphs at Rome; only with this 


-hery difference, that, whereas at Rome, the proceſſion ended at the 
made temple of Jupiter in the capitol, here it ended at the perſon of 
efert. Cleopatra; who being ſeated in public on a golden throne 
above placed on a ſcaffold overlaid with filver, and ſurrounded by the 
ough, people on every fide, had there Artabazes and all the other 
» ſake WW priſoners preſented in chains to her, It was expected that they 
tained WE {hould all have kneeled down before her, and they were preſſ- 
in or- ed fo to do; but they too much remembered their former 
idſhip, dignity to ſubmit to ſo low an obeiſance; and this refuſal cauſed 
abazes that they were afterwards uſed dhe worſe for it. The Romans 
-ed the looking on the ceremony of triumphing as appropriated wholly 
ding i: Wil ©* their city, © tool: it grievoully ill at the hands of Antony, 
-oided, chat he ſhould carry it elſewhere, for the gratifying of an infa- 


Iyant3- mous woman. 

nis ſafe A little after this, 4 Antony, having feaſted the people of 
him, he Alexandria, called them together into the gymnaſium, or place 
\ ſooner ot public exerciſe, where having, on ſuch a ſcaffold as before 


mentioned, ſeated himſelf on a throne of gold, and Cleopatra 


8, and, CR . 
: by him in another, he made an oration to them, and then de- 


e a pri- a 0 

A. clared Cæſarion, the ſon of Cleopatra, to be king of Egypt and 
deſt fon Cyprus, in conjunction with his mother; and whereas he him- 
1 unde! elf had three children by the ſame Cleopatra, Alexander and 


Anton) Cleopatra at one birth, and Ptolemy, whom he ſurnamed Phila- 
to tale delphus, at another, he at the ſame time gave unto Alexander, Ar- 
im, ud menia, Media, Parthia, and the reſt of the eaſtern countries, from 
this ad. the Euphrates to India, when they ſhould be ſubdued ; and tc 
ven, Ws (leopatra, the twin- ſiſter of Alexander, Libya and Cyrene; and 
me; un to Philadelphus, Phœnicia, Syria, Cilicia, and all the coun- 
ies of Leſſer Aſia, from the Euphrates to the Helleſpont ; and 
; | oy conferred 
Dion Caſſius, lib. go. p- 419. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. p- 415. 
Plutarchus in Antonio. 
Ptarch. ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib, 49. p. 415. 416, 
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604 CONNECTION OF THE HISTORY OF PART r 
conferred on each of them the title of King of kings; and * 
about the ſame he alſo gave unto Cleopatra the name of 1h: 
and aſſumed to hiwſelf that of Ofiris ; the firſt of which wa: 
the great goddeſs, and the other the great god, of the Egypti. 
ans; and from that time both frequently appeared in public, 
habited in ſuch a dreſs, as was then thought proper only tc 
thoſe heathen deities. By theſe doings and follies, Antony 
daily diminiſhed his character among all that were either ſobe: 
or wiſe, and further alienated the affectidons of the Romans from 
him; of which Octavianus took the advantage, as of every 

thing elſe, to work his ruin. | 
Antony went early the enſuing year into Armenia, with put. 
poſe from thence to make war upon the Parthiane; 
d and in order thereto marched as far as the river 
Araxes, But about this time the quarrel growing 
high between him and Octavianus, this hindered his making 
any further progreſs that way. Octavianus © tooE the advan- 
tage of being preſent at Rome to excite all there againſt him, 
accuſing him in ſeveral ſpeeches both to the ſenate and people. 
Antony, hearing of this, laid aſide his intended expedition agaiu!” 
the Parthians, and forthwith ſent Canidius, one of his lieute- 
nants, with fixtecn legions, down to the coaſts of the Ionian lea: 
and, after having renewed his league with the Median king, he 
himſelf haſtened after them to Ephelus, there to be ready for the 
vindicating of his cauſe againſt Octavianus, ſhould it come to # 
breach between them, as all things now ſeemed to tend theretc: 
In this journey he carried Cleopatra with him; which proved ihe 
ruin of all his affairs. His friends earneſtly adviſed him to fend 
her back to Alexandria, there to wait the event of the war. But 
Cleopatra fearing leſt, in her abſence, a peace ſhould be made 
upon terms of Antony's again receiving Octavia, and excluding 
her, put the utmoſt of her intereſt to work for the obtaining 
that ſhe might ſtay; and accordingly prevailed herein. Her 
chief argument for it was, that fince the contributed molt to 
the expences of the war (for the had advanced d 20,000 talents 
towards it), it was all reaſon, that ſhe ſhould be allowed 
her deſire to be preſent in it. Antony had provoked Octavl- 
anus againſt him, © by the wrong done to Octavia his filter, 
whom, having married, he rejected for the gratifying of hi 
adulterous love with Cleopatra, though Octavia was much tis 
handſome! 


Anno 33. 
Herod 5. 


2 Dion Caſſius, lib. 53. p. 421. - 

% Plutarch. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. 

© Dion, Callius, lib. 50. p. 419. Plutarch. in Antonio, 
his amounted to above four millions of our ſterling money. 

Plutarch. in Antonio. Dion Caſhus, lib. 39. p. 411. 
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handſomer of the two. But that which touched Octavianus 
molt was, * Antony had declared Cleopatra to have been mar- 
ried to Julius Ceſar, and Ceſarion, whom ſhe had by him, to 
be his lawful ſon. For this tended to the bringing of a law- 
ful ſon over his head to the diſpofſeſſiug him of the inheritance, 
which he held only as the adopted fon of that great man, 
Theſe and many other particulars were objected againſt him by 
Octavianus; and Antony by his agents and letters recrimina- 
ted as faſt. But theſe were only pretences for the gaining of 
There was only one true cauſe of the 
"reſent breach; neither of theſe two great men being content= 


| ed with one half of the Roman empire, each would have all, 


and accordingly agreed to throw the dye of war for it. 

From Epheſus > Antony paſſed over to Samos; and havin 
mere rendezvouled the greateſt part of his forces, failed from 
hence to Athens, and in theſe two places he ſpent the moſt part 
ok the year. At both of them he lived, after his uſual rate, in al! 
manner of luxury, pomp, and voluptuouſneſs, having Cleopatra 


| with him, who was the chief cauſe of his immerſing himſelf in 
| theſe exceſſes. But at the ſame time he omitted nothing in ma- 
Ang all ſuitable preparations both by ſea and land for the war 
enſuing, and Octavianus did the ſame: and both parties called 
un all their friends and allies to their aſſiſtance herein. 


Soſius (whom we have afore ſpoken of in the wars of ſudea) 


and Domitius Ænobarbus being conſvls at Rome the 
next enſuing year, © both embraced the intereſt of 
Antony; and, taking the advantage of Octavianus's 
being then abſent from Rome, promoted à decree to the people 
againſt him; whereon Octavianus returning, and in his defence 
making a ſpeech in the ſenate againſt Antony and the conſuls, 
aſſigned a day for them again to aflemble, when he promiſed he 


Anno 32. 
Herod 6. 


would exhibit to them letters, and other evidences, to make 


| good all that he had ſaid ; but before that day came, both the 
| conſuls, and ſeveral other ſenators that were of Antony's party, 


left the city, and repaired to him; and Octavianus, inſtead of hin- 


| dering them, gave out that they went with his permiſſion, and 


cauſed it publicly to be declared, that all elſe who were ſo 
inclined, ſhould have free liberty to do the ſame ; whereb 

having rid the city of all opponents, he was there left at 
tull ſeope to ſay and do whatſoever he thought fit for the ad- 
vaneing of his own intereſt, and the depreſling of that of his 


O 4 adverſary ; 


: Dion Caſſius, lib, 94. p. 416. Plutarch. in Antonio. 
» Plutarch. ibid. 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. P. 416. & lib. 50. p. 419. Süict. in ORavio, e. 1 
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adverſary : of which Antony having an account, à called to- 
gether the chief men of his party, and, after conſultation had 
with them about this matter, by their advice declared war 3. 
gainſt him, and“ ſent a bill of divorce to Octavia, and meſicn. 
vers to Rome to drive her out of his houſe in that city, in which 
the had hitherto lived. And, in purſuit of the war, he © had 
by this time ſo far advanced his preparations for it beyond 
thoſe of Octavianus, that, had he forthwith puſhed it to a ſiva! 
deciſion, he muſt unavoidably have carried the day, Otavia- 
nus being then in no readineſs to ſtand before him either at 
ſea or land: but the gratifying of his luxury, and the indulging 
of his pleaſures, at Samos and Athens, cauſing a procraſli- 
nation of this matter, it was deferred till the next year after, 
which proved the loſs of all: for by that time Octavianus had 
gotten together thoſe forces whereby he ruined him at Ac- 
tium, as will be by and by related. And beſides, while he thus 
delayed, many of his friends and partizans d deſerted him, anc 
went over to Octavianus; the principal of which were © Plan- 
eus and Titins, whom Gleopatra's ill uſage drove from him 
which tended very much to his damage ; for they having been 
made privy to all his counſels and ſecret deſigns, on their re- 
volting from him, diſcloſed them all to Octavianus, w'ierchy 
he much ſerved his cauſe, eſpecially by the diſcovery whicl. 
they made to him cf Antony's will, For he having made * 
very extravagant will © in favour of Cleopatra and her cli! 
dren, to the damage and diſhonour of the Roman ſtate, and lod- 
ged it with the veſtal virgins at Rome, they informed Oz- 
vianus of it; whereon, having gotten this will out of the hand- 
of thoſe with whom it was entruſted, and openly read and re- 
cited all the offenfive particulars of it to the people, he there- 
by very much excited them againſt Antony; they who had 
hitherto been well affected to him, as well as all others, ex- 
preſſing great indignation hereat. And this very kill thing 
being from the authentic inſtrument undeniably made out a- 
gainſt him, it operated much further to his hurt, in that it 

made 


Dion Caſſtius, lib. 30. p. 420. 

d Dion Caſſius, ibid. Plutarch. in Antonio. Epitome Livii, lib. 139. 
Lutropius, lib. 7. Orofiue, lib. 6. c. 19. 

Plutarch. ibid. 

2 Plutarch. & Dion Caſſius, ibid. 

© In that will he had declared, that Cæ ſarion, Cleopatra's ſon, was bor! 
in lawful wediock, and therefore was the lawful ſon, and true heir ©: 
Julius Czfar. And he had, by the fame will, given moſt of the territo- 
ries of the Roman empire which were under his command to Cleopatta 
and her children, and ordered Eis body, wherever he ſhould dic, though 
at Rome itſelf, to be ſent to Alexandria to Cleopatra, there to be bi 
1124 as ſhe ſhould order, Plutarch. Dion Caſſius, & Suetonius, ibid. 
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made every thing elle that was charged upon him, how falſe ſo- 


ever, to be believed allo; and advantge was taken herefrom to 
load his reputation with many vile imputations that had not the 
leaſt foundation of truth in them; tor nothing was thought 
bad enough not to be believed ot him after this matter. 

Octavianus having gotten a fleet and army ready, which he 
thought ſuſficient for the encountering of the adverſary, no 
longer delayed declaring war; but * cauſed it to be decreed on- 
ly againſt Cleopatra: tor though the war was in reality againſl 
Antony, yet he crattily took care, that his name ſhould not be 
mentioned in this decree, for ſeveral reaſons relating to his inte- 
reſt at that time; for this would leſs provoke the friends of An- 
tony; this would make him the more odious at Rome, by put- 
ting it upon him to be the aggreſſor in this war againſt his own 
country, and this would in ſeveral other particulars beſt ſerve 
the deſigns of Octavianus againſt him. Both called all their 
iriends and allies to their help. Octavianus had all the Weſt, 
and Antony all the Eaſt, on their ſides, and both brought great 
armies into the field, and both alfo ſet forth as great fleets at ſea 
for the deciſion of this quarrel, For Antony's forces, at land 
and ſea, conſiſted of 100,000 foot, and 12,990 horſe, and 500 
ihips of war; and Octavianus's of 80, ooo foot, 12,000 horſe, 
and 250 {hips of war; and with theſe preparations they begun 
their hoſtilities againit each other both by fea and land, In 
order hereto, Octavianus rendezvouſed both his fleet and army 
at Brunduſium, and Antony came as far as Corcyra to meet 
him, but the ſummer being row ſpent, and the tempeſtuous 
ſeaſon of the year advanced, they were forced both to retreat, 
and put their armies into winter-quarters, and Jay up thei: 
fleets in winter-ſtations, till the next ſpring. 

While the preparations for this war were tiius carried on, 
* Herod had provided an army for the aſſiſtance of Antony; but, 
when he was ready to put himſelf on his march towards him, 
came letters from Antony, which excuſing him from this ex- 
pedition, ſent him to make war nearer home, againſt Malchus, 
king of Arabia Petræa. It hath been above related, how Cleo- 
patra extorted from Antony a grant of that part of Malchus's 
dominions which bordered upon Egypt. Malchns, inſtead of 
quarrelling with her about it, agreed out of fear of Antony, to 
hold that territory of her for a certain tribute; this tribute he 
duly paid while Antony was in power, and at liberty to force 
him to it; but, now finding him involved in this war with Oc- 
tavlanus, and expect ing he would periſh in it, as it accordingly 

| happened, 
Plutarch. & Dion Caſſius in Antonto. 
o Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 6. & de Bello Judaico, lib. t. e. r. 
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happened, he with-held his hand, and would pay it no long. 
er; and for this reaſon Antony, at the inſtigation of Cleopa- 
tra, ordered Herod to make war upon him. But this wicked 
woman had further view in this matter than the bare recover- 
ing of her tribute, She concluded, that when theſe two 
kings ſhould be thus put together by the ears, one of then. 


would be killed in the war, and then the ſthould have the 


kingdom of the {lain for a prey to her. Herod, on the receip! 
of theſe orders, marched with all his forces into Arabia, and 
there, after a {harp fight with Malchus, obtained a very figna! 
victory over him; but, in a ſecond engagement with him a! 
Cana in Cale Syria, he had not the ſame ſucceſs ; for Athe- 
nion, who was Cleopatra's heutenant in thoſe parts, out of 
hatred to Herod, joining with Malchus in the battle againit 
him, he was there overthrown with a great ſlaughter, and h. 
himſelf hardly eſcaped with ſome remains ot his vanquiſhed 
army, the reſt being all cut in pieces. 

And not loug after * another calamity happened to lin 
from a terrible earthquake, which thaking the WO 
land of Judea in a more grievous manner than tac 
been before knen, deſtroyed about 30,000 of the 
inhabitants in the ruins of the houſes which it overthrew, 
Herod being much afflicted hetewith, ſent to the Arabians to 
crave peace; but they having it rumoured among them, that 
the deſtruction was much greater than it was, deſpiſed the mei- 
ſage; and therefore putting the -2mbailadors to death, invaded 
the land, as expecting not to find a ſuflicient number left alive 
to defend it againſt them, But Herod's forces having been al: 
encamped abroad when this earthquake happened, they ſuffer- 
ed nothing from it, ſave the overtlirowing of their tents, which 
killed no body. And therefore“ he having gotten them to- 
gether, and encouraged them with a ſpeech proper for tht 
purpoſe, marched with them over Jordan to meet the enemy, 
and in the firſt encounter overthrew them with the flaughte: 
of 5000 of their men, and beſieged the reſt in their camp; wherc 
he diſtreſſed them ſo far for want of water, that he drew them 
to another battle, in which he flew 5000 more, and forced al 
the remainder to yield themſclves priſoners to him: whereo!, 

the 


Anno 31. 


* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 7. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 14. It 8 
to be obſerved, that Joſephus ſaith, in his Antiquities, that only 10,009 
periſhed in this earthquake. His words there are Tip wveivg, 1. b. One 
myriad, but in his book of the Jewiſh war it is 7p#5 A,“ ig, that is 
three myriads, which is 30,000 : for every myriad is 10,000. This latte“ 
number ſcems beſt to agree with his deſcription of the calamity. 

v Joſeph. Antiq. Hb. 15. c. 8. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 3. c. 14. 
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the Arabians were neceſſitated to ſue in their turn for peace to 
Herod, and were glad to accept what they lately deſpiſed, on 
uch terms as he thought fit to demand from them; whereby 
Herod having obtained all that he intended by this war, return- 
ed with victory and full triumph again to Jeruſalem, 

In the interim, * Octavianus and Antony were haſtening to 
bring their conteſt to a final deciſion. As ſoon as the ſeaſon 
would permit, their armies again took the field, and their flects 
the ſea, and ſeveral encounters happened between parties ſent 
out from each {ide both by fea and land; in all which victory 
declared in favour of Octavianus. This cauſed that many of 
Antony's fide deſpairing of his ſucceſs, eſpecially fince they 
ſaw him ſo much under the conduct of Cleopatra, went over 
from him to Octavianus. This made Antony diſtruſtful of 
all the reſt; and therefore reſolved to puſh the matter to as 
peedy a deciſion as he could; and the other being as eager 
tor it as he, this brought on the battle of Actium, which was 
ſo called from the place near which it was fought. This was 
» a ſmall city lying on the ſouth ſide of the mouth of the Am- 
bracian gulph in Epirus. There Antony, with the groſs of 
his army, lay encamped, having his {leet near him on the ſhore; 
and on the oppoſite fide Octavianus was encamped at a place, 
where afterwards, in commemoration of the victory which he 
there obtained, he built a city, which he. called © Nicopolis ; 
and there he had his fleet allo near him on the ſhore ; to that 
the ſtations in which both flects anchored were not above a 
mile's diſtance from each other. Canidius, who had the chief 
command of Antony's army, © perſuaded him to decamp from 
Actium, and march into the inland country of Thrace or 
Macedon, and rather try his fortune in a battle at land, than 


in his fleet by ſea : for Antony had been forced e to burn many 


of his thips for want of rowers and mariners to navigate them, 
* moſt of thoſe who firſt came out with him being dead 
through want of neceſſaries whereby to ſubſiſt, and the reſt 
were but ill manned. But, notwithſtanding this, Cleopatra's 
advice prevailed to have the matter decided by a fight at ſea; 
tor, in caſe of the worſt, ſhe thought ſhe might much better 
elcape in her ſhipping by fea, than the ceuld by a flight at 


land; 


Plutarch. in Antonio. Dion C#ſitus, lib. 50, 

d Dion Caſlius, lib. 50. p. 426. Strabo, lib. 10. p. 45 1. Plin. lib. 43. 
© Nicopolis in Greek ſignificth the city of victory. | 

Plutarch. in Antonio. 

© Dion Cafſius, lib. 50. p. 428. | 

Plutarch. in Antonio. Oioſius, lib. 6. c. 19. 

Pion Caſſius, lib. 50. p. 418. Plutarch. in Antonio 
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tor him, even after he was fled, that, although the fight beger, 
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land; and therefore either ſoreboding or fearing the worſt, ſ\- 
prevailed with Antony to try his fortune by ſea; and accord. 
ingly, on * the ad of September this year, both fleets engaged 
before the mouth of the Ambracian gulph near Actium, in 
the ſight of both armies at land, the one being drawn up on 
the north ſide, and the other on the ſouth ſide of the ftrai:. 
entering this gulph, there to wait the event of this battle, 
The Þ fight for ſome time continued dubious, and with as fair 
proſpect of ſucceſs for Antony as for the other, till Cleopatra 
deſerted him: for ſhe being affrighted with the noiſe and terro: 
of the battle, as being what ladies uſe not to be acquainted 
with, fled before there was any reaſon for it, and drawing af- 
ter her all the Egyptian ſquadron, to the number of 6o tall 
{hips of war, failed off with them towards Peloponneſus: here- 
on, Antony giving all for loſt, made after her, and this flight 
gave the victory entirely up to Octavianus. However, he 
came not eaſily by it: for Antony's ſhips fought ſo valiently 


at noon, it was night ere it was ended; ſo that the victors wert 
forced to lie on board their ſhips all night. Next morning 
Octavianus, finding his victory complete, ſent a ſquadron of 
his ſhips in purſuit after Antony and Cleopatra ; but they, 
ſoon finding them to be gone too far to be overtaken, returned 
again to the reſt of the fleet. In the interim, Antony ard 
Cleopatra © got to Tenarus in Laconia. © Although Antony, 
as ſoon as he came up with Cleopatra's ſhip, was taken on 
board of it, yet he ſaw her not through all this voyage; but 
ſetting himſelf down in the prow of the ſhip, and there lean- 
ing his elbows on his knees, and his head on both his hands, 
as one confounded with anger and ſhame for the ill conduct 
and miſcarriage of his affairs, continued in this melancholy 
Poſture for three days together, till his arrival at Tenarus. 
But after this, being brought again together, they again con- 
verſed with each other, and did eat together, and lie together 
in the ſame manner as before: for Antony was ſo bewitche 
to this woman, that he {till continued bis fondneſs for he 
even at this time when he had all the reaſon in the wortd t* 
deteſt and abhor her to the utmoſt, as having been in the mz! 
ner above related the cauſe of his ruin. 

Anton; 


Dion Caſſius ſaith this battle was ſought on the fourth oi the none: 
of September, which, according to our reckoning, is the ſecond or thi: 
month. Dion Caſſius, lib. 51. in initio libri. 

b Plutarch. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. co, L. Florus, e 
Velleius Paterc. lib. a. c. 85. Orofius, lib. 6. c. 19. Sueton. in Octavio, -. 
© Plitarchns in Antonio. 
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Antony had not been long at Tenarus, * till ſome of his ſhips 
that had eſcaped the fight, and ſeveral of his friends there re- 
paired to im; by whom having an account of the total de- 
feat of his fleet, but that his ariny at land was {till ſafe, he 
wrote to Canidius to retire with it through Macedonia 
into Aſia, purpoſing there to renew the war. Canidius 
for ſeven days made the march which Antony directed him 
to; but being then overtaken by Odlavianus, he fled by 
night to Antony; whereoa the army finding themſelves deſert- 
ed by their generals, went over to Octavianus, and were lifted 
by him among the reſt of his forces. 

After this defeat, * the foreign auxiliaries that helped An- 
tony in this war, fled all home to their reſpective countries, 
and afterwards made their peace with Octavianus upon the 
veſt terms they could. Some of the princes he depoſed, and 
ſome of them he continued in their former ſtate ; but on all 
of theſe laſt, as well as on the free cities that had joined with 
Antony, ke impoſed heavy muléts, wherewith he diſcharged 
the expences of the war. But as to the Romans that were of 
Antony's party, ſome of them he pardoned, and forme he fined, 
and others he put to death, according as their conduct had 
been towards him. Among thoſe whom he put to death was 
Caſſius Parmenſis, the laſt ſurvivor of Cæſar's murderers, and 
he periſhed in as calamitous a manner as did all the reft: for, 
after the battle of Actium, he fled ro Athens; where, being 
terrified with the like apparition as © Brutus had been at Phi- 
lippi, he was ſoon after overtaken by thoſe whom Octavianus 
lent to execute that vengeance upon him which he deſerved, 
In caſes of murder, it ſeldom happens, that Providence per- 
mits any that are guilty herein to eſcape its vindictive 
hand, eſpecially in the murder of princes ; of which this of 
Cæſar was a very ſignal inſtance: for of all thoſe who con- 
ſpired his murder in the ſenate-houſe (who are ſaid to have 
been d 60 perſons), it is remarked, © not one died in his bed, 
but all of them came to their end 1n a violent and calamitous 
manner. And although this Caſſius eſcaped the longeſt, yet 
at length vengeance overtook him alſo, and he periſhed as mi- 
terably as did all the others. 

From * Tenarus, Cleopatra ſailed to Alexandria, and An- 


toay 


* Plutarchus in Antonio. Dion Caius, lib. 51. 
0 Valcrius Maximus, lib. 1. c. 47. 
Plutarchus in Bruto & Cwuſarc. 
d 8 t * * . 7 R 0 7 * _ th f * Cao 
Suetonius in Julio Ceſare, c. 80. Lutropiuvs, Hb. 6. in ha- 
© Plutarchus in Cæſare. | 
* Ibid. in Antonio. Dion Caius, lib. 
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tony to Libya. He had formerly * ſent thither Pinarius Scar h 
pus to be governor of that province ; and there placed an ar- h 
my under his command for the guarding of the weſtern bor. 40 
ders of Egypt againſt all that ſhould come that way to diſturb a1 
it. This army he thought to have had for his ſervice, which ſe 
was the end of his going thither. But, on his landing there, 01 
o he found Scarpus and all with him had revolted to Octavia. 1 
nus; which diſappointment caſting him into Jeſpair, he would _ 
have flain himſelf, and it was with difficulty that he was di th 
verted from it by his friends. And therefore, all that was on 
now left for him to do, was, to follow Cleopatra to Alexa. 1 
; dria, where ſhe was returned a little before. On her arriva' G 
| thither, fearing ſhe might not be received, were her misfor-. * 
1 tunes known, ſhe entered the harbour © with her ſhips crowned, 
3 as if he had come again with victory: by which means ſhe got te 
1 again into the full poſſeſſion of that city, and alſo of the whole _ 
q kingdom with it; and as ſoon as ſhe had fo, © ſhe put to death _ 
| all thoſe of the nobility who were any way averſe to her, dis 
1 thereby to prevent the tumults which ſhe feared they migh* wi 
raiſe againſt her on the diſcoyery of the true ſtate of her af. for 
1 fairs. Antony, on his coming to Alexandria, found her en- ing 
1 aged in a very extraordinary undertaking : for, fearing the bu 
| might fall into the hands of Gdavianus on hig purſuit of her * 
1 into Egypt, for the preventing hereof, 4 ſhe projected the 80 
4 | drawing of her ſhips that were in the eee from that me 
4 | ſea into the Red-ſea, over the iſthmus of 7o miles which lay nec 
4 between © them; and, after having joined them with other *h 
ſhips which ſhe then had in the Red-ſea, to put on board 15 
them all her treaſure, and failing down the Red-ſea with them, BW tne 
to ſeek ſome other place for her habitation. But the Arabians, eon 
who dwelt on that ſca, having, at the inſtigation of Q. Didius que 
(who had then ſeized the preſidency of Syria for Octavianus), tha 
burned all thoſe ſhips, this wholly diſappointed her of that nav 
defign. Antony, when he arrived at Alexandria, went not to wit 
the palace, 5 but ſhut himſelf up in a houſe on the ſea ſhore, WWF av 
near Pharus ; and there ſequeſtered himſelf from the company into 
and converſation of all men: for being forſaken by almoſt all ith 
his to £ 
* Dion Caſſius, lib. 5 1. p. 446. tra 
b Plutarch. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 3 . p. 446. 
© Dion Caſſius, ibid. : 
d Plutarchus in Antonio. Dion Caſhns, bb, 51. p. 447. | 
© Plutarch ſaith the length of this iſthmus was no more than 300 1: ib. 
jongs, which 18 37 of our miles; but the Arabian geographers kn 1 
Tom Pharma to Suez, which 1s the thorteit cut over that iſthmus, fo b. R 
zo miles. 
: " Dion Ceflius, lib. 51. p. 447. Plutarch. in Antonio. : ; 
* bid. Strabo, lib. 17. v. 294, 1 
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his friends, he pretended to act the part of * Timon the man- 
hater, and therefore called this houſe his Timonium, and there 
folitarily ſpent his time in meditating. hatred and deteſtation 
againſt all mankind, for the fake of thoſe who had now de- 
ſerted him, wrongfully imputing to them his ruin, which his 
own ill conduct and folly had brought him to. But he did 
not long reliſh this way of living. He was ſoo: again“ found 
with Cleopatra at the palace; and there with her revelled away 
the remaining part of his life in all thoſe exceſſes of luxury, 
voluptuouſneſs, and folly, in which he had ſpent the former. 
In the mean time © Octavianus, having ſettled the affairs of 
Greece and Leſſer Aſia, repaired to Samos, and there took up 
nis winter quarters. 

But in them he did not long continue, ſome diſturbances 1 
italy 4 called him thither in the midſt of winter to ap- 
deaſe them. After the battle of Actium © he had diſ- ee 1 
ES k : 8 erod 8. 
milled a great part both of his own and Antony's ſol- 
diers. The veterans he ſent into Italy, and others elſewhere, 
without giving them any pay, baving not then ſufficient for it; 
for want hereof, thoſe in Italy raiſed a mutiny; for the quell- 
ing of this, he © ſent Agrippa, bis chief confident, into Italy; 
but the work being too hard far him, © OAavianus was forced, 
in the moſt tempeſtuous {eaſon of the year, to haſten after him 
to Brunduſium. On his arrival at that place, f he was there 
met by the ſenate, and a great part of the better rank of the 
people of Rome, and having there called the mutineers to him, 

he diſtributed to ſome money, as far as what he then had 
would go, and to others lands, and made ſuch promiſes ot 
peedy ſatis faction to the reſt, as induced them all to be 
contented for the preſent ; Ra." accordingly, after the con- 
queſt of Egypt, he paid them all out of the ſpoils of 
that country, and added donatives over and above. And, 
aaving- thus ſettled all matters in Italy, 5 he returned again 
within 30 days; and, for the more ſpeedy paſlage, and to 
woid the tempeſts of the ſea round Peloponneſus, he ſailed 
into the gulph of Corinth, and drawing his ſhips over the 
'ſthmus of Peloponneſus, paiſed that way by the ſhorteſt cut in- 
to Aſia, and again arrived there before Antony and Cleopa- 
ra had any notice of his going thence, 


On 


* De quo videas Plutarchum in Antonio, Diogenem Laertium, 
b. 9. Lucianum in Dialogis. 
l Plutarchus in Antonio. 
* Suetonius in Octavi io, e. 17. 
Plutarchus & Suctonius, ibid. 
yr Ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 51. p. 444. 445. 
Dion Cafhius, ibid. 
Dion Cafſins, lib. 51. p. 445, 446. Snetonins in DNATIO, c. 49. 
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tance, he ſhould, now he ſaw Antony was wholly loſt, be ready 

with the ſame fidelity to ſerve him.“ Octavianus, being much 

taken with this generous and frank way of Herod's thus de- 

| livering himſelf before him, told him, that he readily accepted 

the friendſhip which he offered, and ordering him again to re- 

| {ume his diadem, * confirmed him in the kingdom. Whereon 

be made very large and magnificent preſents to Oftavianus 

and all his friends; and after this had more of his favour and 

> friendſhip than any other tributary prince of the Roman em- 

| pre, as long as he lived. 

| Hereon Herod, being much pleaſed with this good ſucceſs, 

went back into Judea with much joy; but, on his arrival thi- 

ther, found all this ſoured with troubles in his own family, 

For b he found Mariamne, his moſt beloved wiſe, in whoſe con- 

verſation he moſt delighted, fo far imbittered againſt him, that 

ue rejected all his careſſes with the utmoſt averſion; and 
when he thought to pleaſe her by relating to her the manner | 

of this journey, and the ſucceſs which he obtained in it, inſtead 

| WE of taking any fatisfaftion herein, ſhe anſwered him only with 

| iighs and groans, and ſuch a behaviour as plainly expreſſed ſhe 

would have been better pleaſed had he never returned from 


„nas journey, but had utterly periſhed in it. The cauſe of this 
| was, when Herod committed her and her mother to the charge 
of Sohemus, on his going to Octavianus, he ordered him, that, 
nn caſe he ſhould be put to death, he ſhould immediately, on 
„ bis having certain notice of it, put both of them to death alſo, 


and do the utmoſt he could to preſerve the crown for Pheroras, 
to whom he had in this caſe diſpoſed it. And this he did, not 
| only that no one elſe might have the enjoyment of the beautiful 
: Mariamne, but that none might be left alive of the Aſmonear 
family to claim the crown in oppoſition to that diipoſal which 
he had made of it to Pheroras his brother, ſhe and her mother 
being the only perſons remaining of that houſe for the oppo- 
ung him herein. And Alexandra, being a lady of an aſpiring 
ſpirit, thought herſelf as capable of governing that realm as 
ber grandmother of the ſame name, who as queen had preſided | 
over it with great wiſdom and prudence for nine years toge- 
ther. And to give her her due, the had the beſt head- piece tor 
craft, deſign, and political intrigue, of any woman of her time; 
and Herod well knowing this, thought he could not be ſure 
that any part of the ſcheme, which be had laid for the ſucceſ- 
lon, could take place, if either {he or her daughter were lefr 
alive after him; and therefore ordered that both of them ſhould N 
Vor. IV. P be 1 
. * Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 10. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. e. 18. 


rabo, lib. 16. P. 765. Taciti Hiſt, lib. 1. C. b. 1 ö 
Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. Cc. 11. 1 
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be put to death, in caſe it ſhould happen to him as he feared: 
and Soheinus having blabbed this out to Mariamne, though 
committed to him under the greateſt charge of ſecrecy, this 
was that which created in her that averſion and hatred to him 
which I have mentioned; which behaviour Cyprus, Heru'; 
mother, and Salome his ſiſter, who had always been upon 1l! 
terms with her, taking the advantage of to exaſperate him 
againſt her, prevailed with him at length to put her to deat! 
in the manner as will be by and by related. 

From Rhodes, Octavian us paſſed through Leſſer Aſia * into 
Syria, from thence to invade Egypt on that fide, while Corus. 
lius Gallus his lieutenant, whom he had appointed to ſucceed 
Scarpus in Libya and Cyrene, invaded it on the other. Or 
his arrival at Ptolemais, “ Herd there waited on him, and en- 
tertained him and all his army with great magnificence, and 
furniſhed them with neceſſaries till their arrival into Egypt, 
and over and above preſented Octavianus with 800 talents ; by 
which hoſpitality and munificence, he very much ingratiated 
himſelf with him and all his followers. In the interim, An- 
tony and Cleopatra tried all they could to obtain peace with 
Octavianus, but without any ſuceeſs. © Three times they ſeit 
ambaſſadors to him for this purpoſe, and went fo far as to of. 
fer to reſign all, and be contented with a private life in any 
place which Octavianus ſhould appoint ; only the Kingdom ot 
Egypt was deſired for Cleopatra's children : but neither of 
theſe embaſſies could obtain any anſwer for Antony; but to 
Cleopatra ſome hopes were given: Octavianus was defirous 
of having her treaſure and her perſon in his power, the foi 
mer for the diſcharging of the expences of the war, and the 
other for the adoraing of his triumph ; and therefore would 
not make her deſperate, leſt ſhe ſhould deſt roy both; for the 
preventing of this, ſeveral kind meſſages were ſent to het, 
and by them ſhe was made to expect much favour in caſe (i 
would kill Antony; this ſhe would not do; but after this ihe 
betrayed him in all things, till at length ſhe forced him thert- 
by to kill himſelf. The firſt inſtance of her treachery to him 
was at Peluſium; for, o Octavianus's approach to that cy, !: 
was d by her order, without any refiſtance, delivered up unte 
him. This on the caſtern fide of Egypt, and Peritonium 0% 
the weſtern, were the two gates of that country, and 10 
enemy, but through one of them, could enter thither with 2 


land army. Peluſium being a very ſtrong place, Antony 4 
; pecte 


* Platarch in Antonio. Suetonius in Octavio, c. 17. Joſeph, Aut 
ib. 15. c. 10. Oroſius, lib. 6. c. 19. 

b Toſeph. ibid. & de Bello Judaico, lib. r. c. 15 

Plutarch. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 5r, 

Plutarch. & Dion Caſſius, ibid. 
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pected it ſhould have held out a long time, and therefore * went 
to ſecure Peritonium. Cornelius Gallus then held this place 
for Octavianus. The army which Gallus there commanded 
having been in the pay and ſervice of Autony, till carried over 
from him to Octavianus by the deſertion of Scar pus, he hoped, 
that, on his appearing before Peritonium, they would again re- 
turn to their former maſter, and deliver up the place to him; 
but when he approached to the walls, and would have ſpoken to 
the ſoldiers, Gallus cauſed all his trumpets to ſound, ſo that not 
a word of what he ſaid could be heard by them; and Gallus 


„„ 


9 


— 
9 


=o 


immediately after ſallying out upon him, not only repelled his 
ed land forces, but having, by a ſtratagem, hemmed in all his ſhips 
nin the port, took or deſtroyed every one of them: for, on the 
approach of this fleet, he dropped chains by night to the bottom 
of the entrance of this port, and permitted them to fail into it, 
pt, without oppoſition ; but on their being gotten in, having, by en- 
by gines provided on each fide, ſtrained thoſe chains fo as to brin 


ed them up to theſurface of the water, he thereby hindered their re- 
n- turn, and then forthwith aſſaulting them on every fide, both 


from ſea and land, obtained over them the victory mentioned. 
cat Antony, after this defeat, hearing of the taking pf Peluſium, and 
of- that Octavianus was advancing towards Alexandria, d haſten- 


ell thither for the defence of that place: and there falling on Oc- 
tavianus's horſe on their firſt coming, while under the fatigue of 
their march thither, d he put them to a total rout; but, in a ſecond 
engagement with the foot, he was vanquiſhed and driven back 
into the city with a great loſs; whereon © early the next morning 
he went down to the harbour, there to put his fleet in order, with 
| purpoſe to vanquiſh the enemy at fea, or elle, in caſe of failure, to 
| fail with it for Spain, and there renew the war. But when both 
| fleets were drawnup in a line of battle, that on Antony's fide, in- 
| ſtead of engaging the enemy, all went over to them; whereon 
| Antony returning into the city, had this further mortification, 
that he there found all his land forces, both horſe and foot, had 
| alſo deſerted from him; and perceiving all this to have heen ef- 
fected by the treachery of Cleopatra, he could no longer forbear 
expreſſing his reſentments for it with loud complaints; whereon 
Cleopatra, for fear of him, 4 fled to a monument, which ſhe had 
cauſed to be built of a great height and wonderful ſtructure near 
the temple of Iſis. Thither ſhe had before removed the beſt of her 
treaſure, and there having now ſhut herſelf up with two of her 
maids and one of her eunuchs, cauſed it to be given out that ſhe 
was dead; which Antony hearing of, fell on his ſword, and 
P 2 thereby 


g Dion Caſſius, lib. 5 1. p. 448. 449. 

Dion Caſſius, ibid. Plutarch. in Antonio. 

Dion Caſſius & Plutarch. ibid. Orofius, lib. 6. c. 19. 
Plutarchus in Antonio. & Dion Caſſius, lib. 51. Pp. 449. 450. 
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thereby gave himſelf the wound of which he died; but liviag 
ſome few hours after, and hearing that Cleopatra was till alive, 
he cauſed himſelſ to be carried to her monument; where, beine 
with ropes drawn up to her by the hands of herſelf and her tw 
maids, he there died in her arms on the firſt of Auguſt, eleven 
months after the battle of Adium. He was a perſon of a benign 
temper, and of great generoſity, and of en inent note for his 1. 
litary abilities; the two great victories of Pharſalia and Philippi 
being chiefly owing to lis valour and conduct; and he was allo 
an eloquent ſpe ker; but exceeding corrupt and vicious in his 
manners, eſpecially in his luſt for women; which Cleopatra ob. 
ſerviag, laid hold of him on this weak ſide, and, for the gratitying 
of her avarice aud her ambition, which were two predominant 
paſſions in ber, ſacrificed herſelf to his luſt ; and, when the could 
no longer ſerve her a eſigus of him, was cos tent to give hia up 
to ruin for the ſaving of her own intereſt. But the ſuccecced 
not herein according to her expectations: for although Octa- 
vianus gave her fair hopes thereby to have her treaſure pre- 
ſerved for his occaſions, and her perſon for his trium ph, yet, 
when he had gotten both into his power, he no longer regard- 
ed her, which the being ſenſible of,“ and having private notice 
given her, that ſhe was to be carried to Rome within three 
days, to make a part in the ſhew of Odtavianus's triumph, ſhe 
o cauſed herſelf to be bitten with an © aſp, and ſo died of it, for the 
avoiding of this infamy, after ſhe had reigned from the death 
of her father d 22 years, and lived 39. She was a woman 
of great parts, as well as of mou vice and wickedneſs. Side 
readily ſpoke ſeveral languages ; for beſides being well jkilled 
in Greek and Latin, © ſhe could converſe with Ethiopiaus, 
Troglodites, Jews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and Perſians, 

id an interpreter, and always gave to ſuch as were of 
theſe nations, as often as they had an occafion to addreſs her, 
an anſwer in their own language. In her death ended the 

ieign of the family of the Ptolemys in Egypt, after it had 

there laſted from the death of Alexander 294 years: for after 

this 


2 L. Florus, lib. 4. c. Ir. Strabo, lib. 17. p. 795. Sueton. in Od ve 
c. 17. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 11. Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 57. 
Eutropius, lib. 7. | 

b Plutarch. ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 51. p. 452. Galen. de Thc 
ad Piſonem, c. 2, Vellems Patercul. Florus, & Eutropius, ibid. 

An aſp is a « ſerpent | in Eyypt and Libya, proper only to thoſe cou. 
tries. Thoſe that are bitter by it die within three tours, and them 
ner of their dying being by ec and lethargy, without any pain, Cleo- 
patra choſe it as the eaheſt death. 

d Canon Ptoiemzi. Plutarch. in Antonio. Euſebius in Chronic 
Porphyrivs in Græcis Euſebian. Scaligeri. Clemens Alexand1in 
Strom. hb. 1. 

e Plutarch. in Antonio. 
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this Egypt was reduced into the form of a Roman province, 
and was governed by a prefect ſent thither from Rome. 
Cornelius Gallus was, by the appointment of Auguſtus, hie 
firit that had this prefecture; and under tliis form of govern- 


ment Egypt continued a province of the Roman empire 670 
\ WE years, till it was taken from them o by the Saracens, in the 
year of our Lord 641. 
i W_ Octavianus having thus made himſelf maiter of Egypt, and 
» WT thereby put an end to the civil wars of the Romans, he cut off all 
3 | ſuch of the oppoſite party as be thought might again re vive 
: them, among whom were © Autyllus, Antony's eldeſt fon by 
» WF Fulvia, © Czſarion, Cleopatra's ſon by Julius Cæſar, and Ca- 
t nidius, Antony's general; others he impoveriſhed with grear 
d wulcts, and others he pardoned. Cæſarion having clained to 
pbde che lawful heir of Julius Cæſar, for that reaſon could nut be 
4 WF borne by the adopted ſon. What was the eſpecial cauſe of 


- WW Antyllus's being cut off, is not {aid ; but he having © eſpouſed 


. julia, the daughter of Octavianus, and all manner of endea- 

t, WE vours having been made to fave him, we may from hence inter, 

l. chat he would not have been put to death, but that there was 

de [WF {ome extraordinary reaſou that cauſed it. To f Antonius, the 

ee WW 7ounger brother of Antyllus by the ſame mother, and to all the 

ne reſt of Antony's children, whether by Fulvia, Octavia, or Cleo- 

ne patra, Octavianus ſhewed great kindneſs, eſpecially to Antoni- 

th us, who afterwards became one of the chiefelt of his favourites, 

an and he gave him in marriage one of the daughters of Octavia 

ze his fiſter, which ſhe had by Marcellus her firſt huſband ; and 

ed he continued in his favour, till at length being convicted to have 

„ been an adulterous corrupter of Julia, Auguſtus's only daugh- 

18, ter, he was deſer vedly put to death for it. The children which 

ol Antony had by OQavia were two daughters; the eldeſt was is 

er, called Antonia Major, and the youngeſt Antonia Minor; from 1 

le che latter of which were deſcended Caligula aud Claudius, and os 

ad from the former Nero; who all three afterwards became Ro- 1 

ter man emperors, For Antonia Minor being married to Druſus, 1 

11s the younger brother of Tiberius, bore him Germanicus the fo. * 

| | ther of Caligula, and Clandins who ſucceeded Caligula ; and 1 

55 Antonia Major being married to L. Domitius ZEnobarbus, bore I, 
him Cneus Domitius, who, by Agrippina, the daughter of Ger- 

c EY manicus, 

= This Gallus was a famous Latin poet, of whom Virgil wrote his 4 

RY {nth eclogue, he being a familiar friend of his, " 


d Elmacini Iliſtoria Saracenica ſub 2nno Heygirz viceſimo. 13 
© Plut. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 51, Sueton. in Octavio, c. I 7» 
* Velleins Paterculus, lib. 2. C. 87. Orolins, Ib. 6. c. 19. | 
Dion Caſlius, lib. 51. P. 434. ki 
* Plutarch, in Antonio. : 
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manicus, and fiſter of Caligula, was the father of Nero. And 
therefore, though Oftavianus now obtained the empire, yet An. 
tony's poſterity afterwards enjoyed it, which none of Octa- 
vianus's ever did. And thus it often happens to victories, and 
the conqueſts of kingdoms, the ſame as to riches ; thoſe that 
gain them know not who fhall afterwards enjoy the fruits of 
them; and yet it is the general inclination of mankind to be 
more concerned for their poſterity than for themſelves, and it 
muſt be reckoned as one of the mercies of Providence, that it 
is ſo ; for otherwiſe the world could not be ſupported. 

While Octavianus was in Egypt, he“ went to the ſepulchre 
of Alexander, and there ſaw his body, which being embalmed, 
was there ſtill preſerved in a caſe d of glafs. It had formerly 
been kept in a caſe of gold, but that having been taken away 
by Seleucus CybioſaQes (as © hath been above related), it was 
afterwards put into a caſe of glaſs, and in that Octavianus ſaw 
it, and paid great honour and reverence thereto; but he would 
not ſee d the ſepulchres of the Ptolemys who had reigned in 
Egypt; neither could © he be induced to make a viſit to the 
Egyptian Apis, but told them, who preiled him hereto, that 
he worſhipped the gods, but not beaſts. 

As Octavianus came to Alexandriain the beginning of Auguſt, 
ſo he had there ſettled all the affairs of Egypt by the end of it; 
and, in the beginning of September, again marched thence to 
return by the way of Syria, Leſſer Aſia, and Greece, again into 
Rome. From this conqueſt of Egypt begun the zra of the 
Actiac victory, by which the Egyptians atterwards f compu- 
ted their time till the firſt year of the emperor Diocleſian, A. D. 
284 : from that time what was before called the æra of the 
Actiac victory, was afterwards called the æra of Diocleſian, 
and by the Chriſtians of thoſe parts, the æra of the Martyrs; 
becauſe in the reign of that emperor began the 1cth pertecu- 
tion, in which a very greatnumberof Chriſtians ſuffered martyt- 
dom for their holy religion. Although this zra had its name 
from the Actiac victory, yet it had not its beginning s till neat 


a full year after it, that 1s, from the time that Egypt was ” 
duced: 


Suetonius in Octavio, c. 18. Dion Caſſins, lib. 51. p. 454. 

d Strabo, lib. 17. p. 795. | 

© Part II. book 7. under the year 57. 

4 Dion Caſſius & Suetonius, ibid. 

© Dion Caſſius, ibid. | 

f Dion Caſſius tells us, hb. ;r. p. 457. that the Romans decreed the 
day on which Octavianus reduced Alexandria ſhould be declared 4 for. 
tunate day, and that from thence all their future years in Egypt (hou 
ne reckoned, that is, as from a fixed and ftated epocha, and ſoaccording!f 
it was there done. 

s Th& Atiac victory was gotten on the ſecond of September, and 
the era of this victory begun in Egypt the 2gth of Auguſt following 
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duced : for the day from whence it commenced was the 29th 
of Auguſt. And therefore that was ever after the firſt day of 
the year, through all the years by which theſe æras, that is, 
the æra of Diocleſian, or the Martyrs, as well as that of the Ac- 
tiac victory, did calculate the times through which they were 
uſed. The reaſon which fixed the beginning of this ara, and of 
all the years in it, to the 29th of Auguſt, was, ſay ſome, be- 
cauſe on that day Cleopatra died; and the Macedonian empire 
in that country thereby ending, the Roman began : but this is 
only a modern conjecture, for none of the ancients ſay it. All 
that we can learn from them is, that ſhe died about the end of 
that month, but none of them tell us on what day it happened. 
The true reaſon of fixing it at this day was, becauſe this was then 
the firſt day of their * month Thoth, which wes always the 
new-year's day of the Egyptians, from whence they began all 
their annual calculations; and therefore it was thought the pro- 
pereſt time from whence to begin all the alterations in theu ra, 
and their year, which the Romans, on the conquett of their coun« 
try, made in both; and that eſpecially ® fince tlñe time of that con- 
queſt fell in therewith. For at that time the form of their years, 
as well as the zera by which they calculated them, was changed 
by the order of the conqueror. The old æra which was till now 
in uſe among them was the Philippic, which commenced from 
the death of Alexander, and the beginning of the reign of Philip- 
pus Aridzus his ſucceſſor; and the form of their year was the 
lame with the Nabonaſſarean made uſe of by theChaldeans, which 
conſiſted of 12 months of 30 days each, and five additional days 
iubjoined to them; that is, it conſiſted in the whole of 365 days, 
without a leap-year, the want whereof made this year to be a 
moveable year, which after every four years begun a day ſooner 
than it did in the four years immediately preceding; ſo that, in 
the ſpace of 1460 years, this form carried back the beginning 
of the year through all the different ſeaſons of ſummer, ſpring, 
winter, and autumn, till it brought it about again to the ſame 
point of time with the loſs of one whole year in the cycle. For 
the remedying hereof, the Romans, on their ſubduing this coun- 
ity, made a leap- year in the Egyptian kalendar inthe like man- 
ner as in the Julian, by adding at the end of every fourth year 
one day more than had been in the other three. For whereas the 
other three had only five days ſuperadded at the end of each of 
them, the leap- year had fix; that is, it conſiſted of 12 months of 
4 30 


Thoth was the firſt month in the Egyptian year. 

d The conqueſt of Egypt, and the total reduction of that country to 
tne Romans, was accompliſhed in the month of Auguſt, and fully ſettled 
bout the end of it. See the decree of the ſenate {or the changing or 
ihe name of that month from Sextilis to that of Auguſtus, Macrobii 
*kurnal, lib, 1. c. 13. ; 
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30 days each, and fix additional days ſubjoined to them; where. 


as all the other years that were not Jeap-years,- had the fame 
number of like months, and only five of thoſe days added afte: 
them. And hereby the Egyptian year was made to conſiſt ex. 
aQly of the ſame number of days as the Julian, though not ex. 
actly in the ſame form. For in all other particulars the old form 
of the Egyptian year was retained, after this reformation, in the 
ſame manner as before. And the firſt of Thoth, which was *. 
ways the firſt day of the Egyptian year, falling on the 29th ©: 
Auguſt, and about the ſame time when the Romans, on their 
conquelt of Egypt, ordered this reformation, this induced them 
that they fixed the beginning of the new-year where they 
found the beginning of the old; and the 29th of Auguſt ever 
after continued to be the firſt day of the Egyptian year a: 
long as the empire of the Romans continued in that country 
and from thence alſo, that is, from the 29th of Augult of tl: 
year, the new Egyptian ra of the Actiac victory, as wel! 
as their new reformed year, for the ſame reaſon had its com- 
mencement. But againſt this it is objected, that in this year, 
the firſt of Thoth did not fall on the 29th of Auguſt, but 
on the 31ſt of that month; and that therefore this cannot 
be the reaſon why the beginning of the Egyptian æra of 
the Actiac victory, or the beginning of the year thenceferth 
uſed in that country, was fixed to that day. And it muſt thus 


far be acknowledged, that, according to the exact calculation of 


the time, this objeRion i is true. For, according to that, the firſt ol 
Thoth fell this year in the Roman kaleadar on the 31lt, and not 


on the 2gth of Auguſt; but the Romans then uſed the form of 


the Julian year erroneouſly, whereby it came to pals, that the 
ſame day, which was the 31ſt of Auguſt in their true kalendar, 
was the 29th in tlieir erroneous kalendar; which error proceed- 
2d from hence, that, after the death of Julius Cæſar, the ponti- 
ces at Rome (as hath been above mentioned) miſtaking the 
time of the intercalation, made every third year to be the leap- 
year, inſtead of every fourth; by which error, fix hours were 
added every third year more than ſhould be, which, in the 16 
years that intervened from the firit uſe of that form to this 
year, amounting to a day and a quarter, this erroneous addition 
had then protruded the 29th of Auguſt in the erroneous ka- 
lendar into the place of the 31it of Auguſt in the true kalencar; 
and, according to this erroneous kalendar, the Romans then 

compute, 


2 The firſt of Thoth, which was the new year's day of the Egyptians 
was not fixed always to the ſame ſeaſon in the old form of the Egyptiar 
year, but was moveable, for it moved backward one day in every fourtt 
year. The Romans firſt fxed it to the ſame ſcaſon, and made their yea 
:0 be a fixed year in the fame manner as the julian. 
d Uider the car 40. 
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computed, and ſo continued to do for 36 years after the firſt 

forming of this year by Julius Cæſar; till at length * Auguſ- wr 

tus, on the diſcovery of this error, took care, that, by making | a 

no leap-years for 12 years together, all the time that was erro- 4 

neouſly added was again left out, whereby the protruded days 

in the erroneous kalendar were all brought back again to their | 

proper places, where they ought to have been according to the | 4 

true kalendar. But the protruſion of the day making no altera- | 

tion in its number or name, hence it came to be ſaid, that it | 

| was the 29th of Auguſt, whereas, truly, it was the 3ſt of that 

| | month, from whence this Egyptian ra of the Actiac victory, 7 

and all the years by which it computed, had their beginning. | 

This æra truly had its beginning from the conqueſt of Egypt; j 

| and therefore ought to have been called the ra of the Alexan- . 

| | drian victory, whereby that country was reduced under the 

5 Roman yoke. But the Egyptians, to avoid the diſgrace of tlius Hd 

1 | owning this conquett, rather choſe to call it the æra of the _ 

A ctiac victory, though that was gained a whole year before; | 

and ſince this æra was only uſed in Egypt, they had it there 
in their full power to call it by what name they pleaſed. 


| Herod, hearing of the death of Antony, and that Octavianus 4 
f i:ad thereon made himſelf maſter of Egypt,“ haſtened thither 1 
I to him, where he was received with great Kindneſs ; and on bh 
% MW. Octavianus's leaving Egypt, having accompanied him as far as 4 
1 Antioch, he ſo far ingratiated himſelf with him on the way, 5 
of as to gain a chief place in his friendſhip, the effect whereof he "| 
Ot found in the grants which he made him of large augmentations A 
of to his dominions. For he not only reſtored to him the terri- 4 
N tory of Jericho, which, with the balſam gardens therein, had oh 
r, been taken from him by Antony to gratify Cleopatra, but gave '*þ 
1 lum alſo Gadara, Hippon, and Samaria, in the inland country, 4 
FF with the towns of Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Straton's 1 
he tower, on the ſea coaſt, which added a very conſiderable en- f I 
p- largement to his kingdom. 3 
re OQavianus, on his arrival at Antioch, © ſound there Tirida- * 
16 tes (who had been ſet up to be king of Parthia in oppoſition to 4 
is WT !brabates), waiting his coming thither ; and there alſo he found * 
on ambaffadors from Phrahates on the ſame errand, that is, to ſo- 9 
5 cit his aſſiſtance againſt each other. It hath already d been re- 3% 
Ir; ated, how, after Antony's unfortunate expedition into Media, 1 
_ breach was made between Artavaſdes, king of Media, and Phra» i 
ed, ates, king of Parthia, about Cividing the prey then taken from 4 
he Romans, Hereon e Artavaſdes, making a league with An- vi 
1 ton), i 
th Alaerobius Saturnal. lib. 1. c. 14. Suetonius in Octavio, c. 27, 
ent 7 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 11. 


; Dion Caftius, lib. Fl. p. 456. 
2 Under the year 35. : : 
on Catliue, lib. 49. Plutazchus in Antonio, 
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tony, called him to his aſſiſtance; who accepting the invitation, 
marched into Armenia, and from thence furniſhed Artavaldes 
with @ch a body of Roman ſoldiers, as enabled him to over. 
throw Phrahates in a great battle, This happened in the year 
33. But the next year following, Antony, on his entering into 
war with Octavianus, having not only recalled thoſe ſoldiers 
from him, but alſo retained thoſe which Artavaſdes had ſent 
him out of Media in lieu of them, this ſo far weakened Arta- 
vaſdes, that in a ſecond battle he was not only overthrown, 
but alſo taken priſoner, and Phrahates, in purſuit of this vic. 
tory, made himſelf maſter of all Media and Armenia, and re- 
inilated in the latter, Artaxias, the fon of Artabates, again in 
his kingdom, out of which he had been driven by Antony, 
With which ſucceſs, as well as that which he had before —_— 
ed over Antony, ® Phrahates being much puffed up and elated, 
carried himſelf with ſuch tyranny, cruelty, and proud oppreſ- 
ſion, that the nobility of Parthia being no longer able to bear 
him, in tle year 31 conſpired againſt him; and, having dri- 
ven him into banithment, choſe the above-mentioned Tirida— 
tes to reign over them in his ſtead. But the next year after, 
(that 1+, in this preſent year 30) Phrahates ® returned with 
an army, and, having vanquiſhed Tiridates, recovered again bis 
crown, and forced the uſurper to fly into Syria for refuge; 
where he being followed by the ambaſſadors from Phrahates, 
which I have mentioned, both parties accoſted Octavianus at 
Antioch, on his return thither out of Egypt, to crave that al- 
ſiſtance from him againſt each other which they wanted. Oc- 
tavianus gave to each a friendly anſwer, without intending to 
help either, but rather to daſh the one againſt the other, and 
thereby waſte aud weaken both ſo far, as to make the Parthian 
nation no longer formidable to the Romans. And, with 2 
view hereto, he gave leave to Tiridates to continue in Syria, 
till he ſhould be again in a condition to return, accepting 0! 
him a ſon of Phrahates, that had fallen into his hands, wion | 
he carried to Rome, there to reſerve him as an hoſtage again 
Phrahates. After this, having © appointed Meſſala Corvinus tc 
be prefect of Syria, he marched from Antioch into the province 
of Proper Aſia, and there d took up his winter-quarters, 
In the beginning of the next year, Octavianus entered h1s 
fifth conſulſhip, and had therein many great honours 
Anno 29. qecreed to him at Ron e. In the ſummer following, 


Herod 9. having ſettled all the affairs of the ſeveral provinces 
; 0s 


* Plutarch. in Antonio. Dion Caſſius, lib. 9. 

b Tuſtin. lib. 42. c. 5. Dion Caſſius, lib. 51. p. 456. 3 

© Dion Caſſius, lib. 5 1. p. 457. Videas Caſauboni contra Baron £ 
ercitationem primam, c. zo. | 

d Dion Caſſius, lib. 51. p. 456. 

© Dion Caſſius, lib. 51. p. 457. Suctonius in Octavio, c. ac. 
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of Leſſer Aſia, and the iſles adjoining, à he paſſed into Greece, 
and from thence returned to * Rome, where he arrived in the 
month Sextilis, afterwards called Auguſt, and entered 1t © in 
three triumphs, which were celebrated threedays together; the 
firſt for his victories over the Dalmatians, Pannonians, and 
ſome other German and Gallic nations, whom he had vanquiſh- 
ed and brought under, before his war with Antony began; 
the ſecond for his ſea- victory at Actium; and the third for his 
victories in Egypt, and the ſubduing of that country, which 
laſt was the moſt ſplendid of the three. In it were led before 
him the children of Cleopatra ; and although he could not 
have her in perſon to adorn this triumph, as he much defired, 
yet the was carried before him in effigy, with an aſp hangin 
at her arm to denote the manner in which ſhe died. At this 
time ſuch vaſt riches were brought to Rome from Egypt on 
the reducing of that country, and the return of Octavianus and 
his army from thence, d that the value of money fell one half, 
and the prices of proviſions and all vendable wares were doubled 
thercon. After this triumph Octavianus e had the title of im- 
perator, that is emperor, conferred on him; not in the common 
ſenſe, wherein it was formerly underſtood (for in that it imported 
no more than a compliment given by the ſoldiers to their gene- 
ral, after a victory obtained by them under his command), but in 
2 much higher. For in the ſenſe it was given to Octavianus at 
this time, it carried with 1t the ſame meaning in which all that 
afterwards governed the Roman empire were called emperors. 
Herod, on his return from the late viſit which he made un- 
to Octavianus, how much content and ſatisfaction ſoever he had 
therein, and the ſucceſs of it, found nothing but trouble and 
vexation at home in his own houſe, f Mariamne ſtill retained 
her reſentments for the cruel commiſſion given by him to So- 
hemus againſt her and her mother, and carried them on ſo far, 
as to treat with equal averſion him and all his relations, eſpecial- 
ly Cyprus his mother, and Salome his ſiſter. Them ſhe fre- 
quently upbraided with the meanneſs of their birth in reſpect ot 
her's, which was provoking enough to a female ſpirit; and 
him ſhe as often reproached with the death of her father, her 
grandfather, and her brother. In this humour he left her on his 
laſt going unto Octavianus, and in this humour he found her on his 
return, without knowing the cauſe (for that Mariamne bad con- 
cealed 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 5r. p. 458. 
d Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. c. 12. IS 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 51.458. Epitome Livii, lib. 133. Suctonius in 
Ctavio, c. 22. Virgilius Aneid. hb. 8. v. 714. Servius in illum loenm, 
* Oroſius, lib. 6. c. 19. Dion Caſſiue, lib. 1 p. 40. 
| Vion Caſſius, lib. 52. p. 403. 494» 
Joteph. Antiq. lib. 15, c. 11. 
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cealed for the ſake of Schemus). On his offering her his carclie; 
and the Kindel tenders of his affect ion, ſhe ſtill rejected them with 
neglect and averſion; and nothing that he could do for the {weet- 
ening of her imbittered ſpirit, aud the reconciling her again to 


him, could have any effect. This laſt injury ſoured her to fue 
a degree, as to frame her mind for the reception of the utmol! 


reſeutments which his former wrongs done her and tamaly de- 
ſerved. The commiſſion formerly given againit her to Joſepd,, 
his uncle, and the above mentioned murders of her neareſt re- 


lations, were ail brought o her remembrance on this occation; , 


and all worked together to exaſperate her againſt him to the 
utmolt, Herod bore this humour for a whole year after his re- 
turn from Rhodes, and was exceedingly perplexed by it. Some- 
times in rage he would be ready to run into extremities again 
her; but as often as he was fo, his wrath was checked by the 
great love he had for her; and thus he was haraſſed between 
two oppoſite paſſions, till at length an occaſion happened, Which 
gave his mother and his ſiſter an advantage for the exciting o. 
him to her ruin, and he had near effected his own by it. For 
being at one time, in the heat of the day, retired to his chamber 
to repoſe himſelf, he called for Mariamne to come to him, out o- 
a deſire of then having conjugal converſation with her. At his 
cal! ſheſofar obeyed as to go intothe chaniber to him. But, 03:11: 
offering her his careſſes and embraces, the rejected them v 
the utmoſt averſion, and added over and above ſuch bitter 16. 


proaches for the death of her relations, as provoked and enraged 


the tyrant to ſo high a degree, that he had much ado to forbear 
laying violent hands immediately upon her for the revengins o! 
the indignity. Salome, on her underſtanding how the matter went, 
took the advantage of this fit of rage he was then in, to ſend il 


| his butler to him, whom ſhe had before ſuborned for this purpole, 


to accuſe Mariamne of tempting him to adm iniſter to him à fe. 
ſonous cup. This adding to the rage, with which he was tbe! 
too much excited againſt her already, he forthwith ordered ler 
favourite eunuch, without whole privity he knew ſhe did no- 
thing, to be put on the rack ; but all that could be extorted from 
him was, that it was ſomething, which Sohemus had told Mart 
amine, that had put her into ſo ill an humour. Herod, on 18 
hearing of this, from his rage of anger, fell into as violent a rag 
of jealouſy; and therefore crying out, that Sobemus, who had 
hitlierto been ſo faithful to him, could never have been induced 
to betray this ſecret to her, but at the price of an adulterous con. 
verſation, he ordered him immediately to be put to death 3 and 
naving packed a bench of judges out of ſuch as were his cc, 
tures, brought Mariamne before them to be tried for her lite 
who, finding by the vehemency with which Herod in perle 
| praſecu't” 
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roſecuted the accuſation, that no other ſentence but that of 
death would be acceptable to him, accordingly paſſed it upon 
her; but none thought, nor did he then iutend, that the execu- 
tion ſhould be precipitated, but that the ſhould be confined to 
{ome of his caſtles; and this at firſt was his reſolution. But the 
malice of his mother and ſiſter was fo bitter againſt her, by rea- 
ſon of the affronts ſhe had put upon them, in upbraiding them 
with the meannels of their extraction, and for other womaniſh 
quarrels had between them, that they would not Jet him be 
quiet, till ſhe was put to death. They urged, that if he was 
kept alive, the people would rife in her bebalf ; and that there 
was no other way to keep things quiet, but by cutting her off. 
By which ſuggeſtions Herod being terrified, ordered her exe- 
cution. In the way as the was led to it, the was accoſted by 
Alexandra her mother, who tell on her with bitter railings, ac- 
culing her of being wicked and uograteful towards a kind and 
uffectionate huſband, and telling her, that ſhe had what ſhe 
deſerved ; and all this ſhe expreiled with ſuch a ſeeming emo- 
tion of ſpirit, as if the would fly in her face all the way as ſhe 
went. She fearing her turn might come next, and therefore, to 
fave her life, ſhe acted this ſcandalous and ſhameful part; but her 
daughter, without anſwering her a word, paſled on in filence, 
only by her looks ſhe expreſſed ſome ſhame and concern, for her 
mother's expoſing herlelf in ſo odd and extravagant a manner in 
this caſe, otherwiſe {he went on to her execution with amrintre- 
pid mind, without changing colour upon the approach or appre- 
henſions of death, but died as ſhe had lived, great, firm, and tear- 
leſs to her laſt. And thus ended the life of this virtuous and ex- 
cellent princeſs. In the beauty and other charms and graces of 
her perſon, ſhe excelled all the women of her time, and would 
have been a lady without exception, could ſhe have carried it 
with ſome better temper and complaiſance towards her huſband. 
But confidering, that he had built his fortunes upon the ruin of 
ner family ; that he had uſurped from them the crown which he 
wore; that he had cauſed or procured * her father,“ her grand- 
father, © her brother, and her © uncle to be put to death, for 
the terving of his deligns, and had twice ordered her death in 
caſe of his own, it would put difficulties upon the moſt patient 


| and beft tempered woman in the world, how to bear fuch an 
buſband with any affection or complaiſance, But Herod's rage 


being quenched with her blood, his love to her again revived; 
whereon followed ſuch a bitter ſcene of late repentance, as is 
| {ſcarce 

i. e. Alexander the ſon of Ariſtobulus, who was put to death at Au- 
doch, by tte procurement of Herod and Antipater bis father. 

> Hyrcanus the father of Alexandra, the mother of Mariamne. 

* Ariſtobulus the high prieſt. 
Antigonus the brother of Alexander her father, 
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ſcarce any where elſe to be met with. As ſoon as his wrath 
was allayed ; inſtead of it, agonies of ſorrow, regret, and tor. 
menting remorſe for what he had done, filled his mind, which 
would not let him reſt either day or night; wherever be went, 
the thoughts of Mariamne purſued him, and cauſed bitter re- 
flect ions in his breaſt. Theſe he endeavoured to ſtifle by wine, 
company, feaſtings, and other divertiſements; but none of them 
effecting his relief, he at length fell into downright diſtraction, 
and in his fits of it would often call for Mariamne, and ordc; 


his ſervants to bring her to him, as if ſhe were {till alive. 


Hereupon alſo there happened * a grievous peſtilence, which 
carried off great nu nbers both of the common people 
pane and nobility of the land ; which all there reckoned as 
a juſt judgement from God for the death of the 
queen. This further added to Herod's grief and diſorder, (© 
that, not knowing what to do, he flung up the care of all 
buſi:eſs, and retired to Samaria, where he fell into a great 
ſick eſs. After having languiſhed under it for ſome time, he 
at length got rid of it with difficulty, and returned again to 
Jeruſaleni, and the care of his kingdom. But never again re- 
covered his former temper : for atter this he was obſerved tv 
act with greater rigour and cruelty than he ever had before, 
and continued fo to do to his life's end. 

While he lay ſick at Samaria, Alexandra, whoſe active and 
buſy head could never be at reſt, reckoning that Herod would 
die "of this ſickneſs, immediately laid plots for the ſeizing of 
the government; in order whereto, ſhe treated with the gover- 
nors of the two caſtles of Jeruſalem, that of Antonio on the 
mountain of the temple, and the other in the city, to have them 
delivered into her hands, knowing, that whoever had theſe 
two caſtles, had with them the maſtery of Jeruſalem and all 
Judea. Her pretence was to ſecure the kingdom in caſe of He- 
rod's death for his ſons by Mariamne; but the governors of 
thoſe caſtles, liking neither Alexandra nor her deſigns, ſent an 
account hereof to Herod, who imediately gave order to have 
her put to death. So ſhe got nothing by that hypocritical and 
infamous part which ſhe ated at her daughter's execution: for 
notwithſtanding that, and the court which ſhe made thereby to 
Herod's favour, ſhe was the next that was executed after ber. 

b OQavianus having at Rome filled the ſenate with his crea- 
tures, whoſe fortunes depended on his holding on the 
government, then propoſed to them to refign his au- 
thority, and put allagain into the hands of the peop: it, 
upon the old foundations of the Roman commonwealth, cra/t!') L 

mats! 


Anno 27. 
Herod 11. 


* Joſe ph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 11. 
d Dion Caſſiue, lüb. 53. | 
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making this offer for the gaiuing of the applaule of the people, 
and the ele King of his own ambition, when he kn-w that ali of 
that aſſembly (their intereſt lying on the other fide) would una- 
nimouſly preſs him to the contrary; and fo it accordingly haps 
pened. For he had no ſooner in a let ſpeech made the propoial, 
but the whole ſenate, with an unauimous voice, d fluaded him 
from it, and preſſed him with all manner of arguments to take 
upon him alone the whole government of the Roman empire, 
which at length he yielded to with a ſeeming reluctaucy, ard by 
this management brought it about, that the movarchy of the 
whole Roman e'npire was at this time, by the unaninous con- 
ſent, both of the ſenate and people of Rome, conferred on him 
for ten years. For he would not accept of it for any longer 
term, pretending, that by that time, he hoped he ſhould have 
ſettled all things 1n ſuch peace and order, that there would be 
no further need of him, but that he might then, with ſafety to 
the commonwealth, eaſe himſelf of the burden, and put the go- 
vernment again into the hauds of the people and ſenate, as it 
formerly had been. This method he took to make the matter 
go the more plauſibly, but with inteation, when thoſe ten years 
ſhould be expired, again to renew his leaſe; and fo accordingly 
he did, from ten years to ten years, as long as he lived, all this 
while governing the whole Roman empire alone with an abſolute 
authority, And therefore here ended the ancient republican 
government of the Roman ſtate. For all the authority of the 
people and ſenate being now veſted in Octavianus, it continued 
in him and his ſucceſſors ever after, as long as the Rom an em- 
pire continued, without being ever again retrieved. With this 
new power it was reſolved to confer on him a new name; ſome 
were for the aſſuming that of Romulus, thereby to import, that 


he was as another founder of Rome; and others offered other 


names ; but * Munacius Plancus having propoſed the name of 
Auguſtus, which ſignifieth ſomething that above humanis ſacred 
and venerable, that was made choice of, and conferred on him by 
the general ſuffrage of the ſenate; and itwas always after this borne 
by him and his ſucceſſors; ſo that inſtead of the name of C. Ju- 
lius Czfar Octavianus, which he had hitherto borne, he from 
thenceforward took that of C. Julius Cæſar Auguſtus. And there- 
fore whereas IJ have hitherto mentioned him by the name of Oc- 
tavianus, I ſhall henceforth always give him that of Auguſtus, 
as often as there ſhall be an occaſion to ſpeak of him in the fu. 
ture ſeries of this hiſtory. That lie might ſe-m not to take the 
Whole power of the Roman empire to himſelf, he made a ſhow 
OT 
* Dion Caſlius, lib. 54. Suet. in Octavio, c. 7. Velleius Paterc. lib 2. 
© 91. Epitome Livil, lib. 134. Centorinus de Die Natali, C. 21. L. 
*OTUs, lib. 4. c. 13. 
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of allowing the ſenate a ſhare of it with him. For having di. 
vided ® the empire into two parts, the one containing thoſe 
provinces which were quiet and peaceable, and the other thole, 
which, lying upon the outſkirts of the empire, and bordering 
upon the barbarous nations, were expoſed to troubles and wars, 
the former of theſe he aſſigned to the ſenate, to be governed 
by ſuch of them as had been conſuls and prætors, according ty 
their former uſage ; and the others he reſerved to himſelf, to 
be governed by his prefidents and other officers whom he ſhould 
appoint ; whereby it ſeemed, and ſo he would have it thought, 
as if he deſired to leave the ſweet of the government ſtill to 
the ſenate, and reſerve only the troubleſome and dangereous 
part to himſelf. But herein he ſhewed his great wiſdom and 
ſagacity; for by this method he ſecured all the armies and mi- 
litary power, wherein conſiſted the whole ſtrength of the em- 
pire, to himſelf, they all lying in thoſe provinces which he had 
choſen ; whereas the others being without them, ſuch as go- 
verned thoſe provinces could have no power from thence to 
create him any danger or diſturbance. The latter were called 
the ſenatorial provinces, and the other the imperial; aud o- 
this imperial ſort were particularly Cilicia, Syria, Phœnicia, 
Cyprus, and Egypt, in the Eaſt, belides others in the other bor- 
ders of the empire. 
o Salome falling out with Coſtobarus, the Idumean, her ſe- 
cond huſband, whom ſhe had married after the death 
Sane 0h of Joſeph, her firſt huſband, ſent him a bill of di- 
vorce, contrary to the law and uſage of the Jews. 
For, according to that, © the huſband might divorce the Wife, 
but not the wife the huſband : but Salome, by Herod's autho- 
rity, made that go for law which beſt pleaſed her. On be: 
having thus abdicated her huſband, ſhe returned to her bro- 
ther, and, to make herſelf the more acceptable to him, pretend: 
ed, that ſhe had diſcovered Coſtobarus to be conſpiring againſt 


him with Lyfimachus, Antipater, and Dofitheus, men of note 


in that country, and that for this reaſon ſhe left him, as pre- 
terring the love of her brother before that of her Huſband, 
And, to gain the better credit to her accuſation, ſhe diſcovered 
where Coſtobarus had concealed the ſons of Babas contrary te 
his order and intereſt. "Theſe being chief ſticklers for the in- 
tereſt of the Aſmoneans, Herod, at the taking of Jeruſalen, 
gave ſtrict orders to have them cut of, and entruſted Coſtoba- 
rus with the executing of them; but he, for ſome by-end⸗ of 


118 


a Dion Caſſius, lib. 15. c. 11. 

o Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 11. 

© Deut. xxiv. 1. 2. &c. Matth. v. 31. & xx. 7. Mark x. 4 
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his own, ſaved them alive, and giving out, that they had made 
their eſcape, conveyed them to a place of ſafety, where he had 
kept them concealed ever ſince. Herod, on Salome's informa- 
tion, ſent to that place which ſhe named, and there finding all 
to be true, which ſhe had told him concerning them, he be- 
lieved her as to all the reſt : and therefore forthwith ordered, 
not only them, but alſo Coſtobarus, Lyſimachus, Antipater, 
Doſitheus, with ſeveral others, who were accuſed of being 
their accomplices, to be put to death. 

Cornelius Gallus being recalled from Egypt, * Petronius 

| was made prefect in his place. Gallus, on his return to Rome, 


; WE being too b laviſh of his tongue againſt Auguſtus, was for this 
reaſon forbid his houſe and the provinces under his command, 
N and noted with infamy. After this, other accuſations coming 

againſt him of concuſſions, rapines, extortions, and other miſ- 
| Wh demeanours committed by him, while governor of Egypt, he 
vas, by the unanimous vote of the ſenate, condemned to ba- 


niſnment; but be prevented the execution of this ſentence by 
falling on his ſword, and flaying himſelf. He © was an emi- 
nent poet, and a 4 familiar friend of Virgils, as appears by his 
| 10th eclogue, which was written on him. : 
| Herod, having cut off all the Aſmonean party, without lea- 
| ving any alive that had been favourers of it, thought himſelf 
| now ſecure againſt all future dangers ; and therefore © made 
| bold in many things to deviate from the Jewiſh uſages, by 
| bringing in foreign rites and cuſtoms ; for he built at Jeruſa- 
lem a theatre and an amphitheatre, and, in honour of Auguſ- 
tus, celebrated games, and exhibited ſhows in them, which. 
were much diſliked by the generality of the Jews, as things 
which they thought inconſiſtent with the legal conſtitutions 
| and religion of their country. But nothing offended them 
more than ſome trophies which he had ſet up round his 
theatre in honour of Auguſtus, and in commemoration of his 
victories. For they taking them to be images, for that reaſon 
could not bear them. Herod, to convince them of this folly, 
having called ſeveral of the principal of them upon the place. 
cauſed the armour to be taken off in their preſence, and when 
they ſaw nothing appeared under, * but a naked ſtem of a 
tree, their indignation was turned into laughter, and fo this 
matter went off. 

Vor.. IV. 2 But 

* Strabo, lib. 17. p. $19. a 

» Dion Caſlius, lib. 53. p. 512. guctonpius in Octavio, c. 66. 

Voſlium de Poctis Latinis. 

1 Servium in Eclogam Virgilii 10. 

Jol-ph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 11. 


trophy was a whole ſuit of armour with the head-piece, dreſſed 
up 
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But the other innovations {tuck hard with many, and gave 


ſuch great offence, tliat ſome of them, to the num. 
N ber of ten perſons, entered into a conſpiracy again 

him, for the cutting of him off by an aflaſſination; 
for which purpote, having provided themſelves with daggers 
under tleir gars ents, they went to the theatre, where Herod 
was then to come, deligning there to fall upon him and flay him, 
But one of Herod's ipies (of Which he had great number; 
abroad) having gotten ſome inkling of the matter, made dil- 
covery of it to lum, as he was going to enter the theatre, juit 
when the plot was ready to have been executed upon him, 
wiereon the conſpirators being ſeized, they were all put to 
death by moſt exquitite torments. But he that made the di- 
covery did not tare any beiter. For he having hereby in- 
cur red the general odlum ot the people, ſome of them mcet— 
ing with hiw in a convenient place, fell upon him, and tore im 
in pieces. But Herod never left making inquiry after this 
matter, till he had diſcovered all that were concerned in it, anc. 
he did put every one of them to death for it. 

To ſecure himſelf the better againſt all ſuch tumults anc 
conſpiracies for the future, he thought 1t would be ſafeſt for 
him to have other places of ſtrength 1a the land to depend up- 
on beſides Jeruſalem ; and erefore, ſetting himſelf on the 
building of ſeveral other ſt ang cities in the land, he begun 
with thay of Samaria. Ihis city, once famous for being the 
capital of the kingdom of Iſrael, was deſtroyed by John Hyr- 
canus, as hath been above related. When Gabinius was made 
preſident of Syria,“ he ordered the rebuilding of it : from him 
it was ſome time alles the © city of the Gabinians, that 18, of 
thoſe whom Gabinius had planted there; but des them the 
place advanced no further than to be a ſmall village. Herod 
rſt made it again a city, and reſtored it to its priſtine ſplen- 
dour; and, in honour of Auguitus, called it Sebaſte. For de— 
baſtos in Greek is the ſame with Auguſtus in Latin ; and, 
therefore, Sebaſte is as much as to fay, the ity of Augultus 
This place“ he planted with 6000 people, invited thither from 
all parts, and divided among them the country about it, which 
being of a very fertile foil, as ſoon as it was eultivatc!, 
brought forth ſuch plenty, as in a ſhort time rendered 4 


place rich and populous, and made it fully anſwer all the pul- 
Polcs 


up upon a {tem of a tree, and was ſu illy erected in commemorallen ts 


a victory. 
* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. I. 
b Joſeph. An tid. lib. 11. c. 10. 
© Cedrenus Syncellus, p. 288. 
1 Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 13. c. 11. 
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poſes for winch he intended it. He alto put a garriſon into 
Straton's tower (which, in honour of Cæfar Auguſtus, was 
afterwards called Cæſarea); and he did the fame in Gabala, 
and in ſome other fortreſſes which lay convenient for the keep- 
ing of the country in quiet. 

The name of Auguſtus growing famous all over the world, 
1 the remoteit nations of the North and the Eaſt, that is, the 
Scythians, the Sarmatians, the Indians, and the Seres, ſent am- 
baſſadors with preſents to him, to pray his friend{hip ; the laſt 
of which“ Florus tells us, were four years on their journey, 
which is to be ſuppoſed, coming and going. The Seres were 
the furtheſt people of the Eaſt, the fame whom we now cal} 
the Chineſe. They being anciently famous for the making of 
filk, and ſilken manufactures, hence © ferica became the name 


2 2 01 


2 L. Florus, lib. 4. c. 12. Sueton. in Octavio, c, 2r. Oroſius, lib. 6. c. 21. 

d L. Florus, lib. 4. c. 12. | 
© The Seres firſt uſed the way of making ſilk trom the web of the filk worn. 
From them that name and thing came to the Perfians, and from them to the 
Greeks and I atins. The firſt time that any (ilk was brought into Greece was 
on Alexander's having conquered Pera; and from thence it came into Italy, 
in the flouriſhing times of the Roman empire. But it was a long while very 
dear in all theſe weſtern parts, as being weight lor weight.of equal vaiue with 
gold, a pound of the one coſting 2 pound of the other. For the Perſians took 
eare to keep this manutaCture for a long time wholly to themſelves, not permit- 
ting the filk worms to be carried out of Perſia, or auy to paſs from thence into 
the Weſt, that were ſkilled in the managing of them ; and thus it continued 
to the time of Juſtinian the emperor, who died A. D. 565. He looking on it. 
452 great hardſhip, that the ſubjects of his empire ſhould buy this manufacture 
of the Perſians at ſo dear a rate, in order to put an end ts this impoſirion, icht 
two monks into India, to learn there now the filken trade was managed, and 
on their return to bring the ſilk worms with them, that ſo he might ſet vp 
the manufacture in his own dominions. "Theſe monks, on their return, told 
him, that the ſilk worms could not be brought fo long a journey, but uuder— 
ſtanding from them that their eggs might, and thar from them the worm 
might be propagated, he ſent them back a ſecond time to bring him of thoſe 
eggs; Who having effected what they went about, and brought to Conitanti- 
nople, on their return thither, great quantities of thoſe eggs, from them have 
been propagated all the ſilk worms and ſilk trade, which have ſince that 
been there, or any where elſe in Europe. I'll that time the ancients were 
ſo ignorant how filk was made, that it was a common notion among them, 
that it grew on the tops of trees, But fince it hath been {ufficiently made 
known, that though cotton be produce. from trees, ilk is no where mage, 
ut by the web of the filk worm. For a long while ik was worn only by 
women, and it was thought a great nſtance of luxury and efteminacy for a man 
to have any part of his garments made of ir; fo that, in the beginning of the 
rein of Tiberius, as Tacitus tells us (Annal. lib. 2. c. 33), a law was made, 
ne veſies ferica virot ſelaret. i. e. That no man Hould dedtle or dithonour bin- 
lelf by wearing filkeo garments, When the fiuff was all of filk, it was 
called boleſeric: ; when the woof only was fi, and the warp of linen or 
Woollen, or be warp only of ſilk, and the wook of linen or woollen, it 
Was call. /ubſericum, When afterwards it came into uſe for men to wear 
lik, was at firſt only of the latter ſort; that which was all ſilk was, for a 
lo time, left wholly to the uſe of the women; 15 that it was reckoned by 
],:mpridivs, 
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of filk, and ſericum of a filken garment, both among the 
Greeks and Latins. | 

This year, it being the 13th of the reign of Herod, 2 great 
calamities fell upon the people of Judea. A long drought pro- 
duced a famine, and that famine a peſtilence, which fwcpt 
away great numbers of the inhabitants, Herod, for the re. 
medy hereof (his treaſury being then empty), melted down 
all the plate of his palace, even that which was moſt valuable 
for its faſhion and workmanſhip, and making money of it, ſeit 
it into Egypt to buy corn, where there was then great abun- 
dance of it; and by the friendſhip of Petronius, the Roman pre- 
fect, got ſufficient from thence, not only to ſupply the wants 
of all his own people, but alſo wherewith to relieve the ne- 
ceſſities of his neighbours in Syria, who were under the ſaine 
diſtreſs. And whereas moſt of the flocks of Judea were con- 
ſumed by the drought, ſo that there was not wool in the land, 
for the clothing of the inhabitants againſt winter, he took care, 
that ſuch quantities were imported from foreign countries, 
that every one, before the approach of the cold ſeaſon, was 
provided with ſufficient to fence him againſt all the ſeverities 
of it; by which acts of charity and generoſity, he not only 
reconciled unto him the affection of his people, with whom, 
till now, by reaſon of the ſeverities and cruelties of his go- 
vernment, he ſtood upon very ill terms, but alſo made his 
name famous among all the neighbouring nations, gaining 
among them the reputation of a wiſe, gracious, and generous 
prince. But he was not of a temper long to hold this charac- 
ter among his own people; for the tyrannical mal-adminiſtra- 
tions, of his government ſtill continuing after this good deed, 
in the ſame exceſs as before, what he gained by the one was 
toon again loſt by the other; and therefore he continued to 
make himſelf, to his life's end, the general odium and averſion 
of thoſe over whom he reigned ; and it was owing only to 
the protection and power of Auguſtus, and the Romans, ti: 
he was ſupported againit it. 


Lampridius, as one of the infamous parts of Heliogabalus's character, that he 
was the firſt man that wore beloſericum. Videas de bac re flura apud V aum in 
Etymelogico, ſub Voce Sericum, O de Tdolatria, lib. 4. c. go. & Salmaſium in alis di 
Tertullianum de Pollio ad Solinum, et ad H Moriam Auguſtam. 


® ſofeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 12. 
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ion 
to A VEVSTUS with the beginning of this year entering in- 
hat to his roth conſulſhip, * had a decree of the 


lenate made in his behalf, which freed him from gone 34: 
the obligation of all laws, and ſet him above them a 
all, with an abſolute power to do all things in the government 
of the empire according to his arbitrary will and good plea- 
lure; and many things elſe were decreed in his honour through 
the flattery of ſome, who courted his favour, and the fear of 
others, who dreaded his power. : 
| Herod being now at peace and in full proſperity, “ ſet him- 
elf on the building of a ſtately palace on Mount Sion, which 
2 3 Was 


* Dion, Caſſius, lib. 53. p. 516. 5 
* Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 1 5. C+ 12. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. C. 16. 
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was the higheſt part of the city of Jeruſalem, and made it 
ſtructure of that largeneſs and magnificence, that, in ſorne man. 
ner, it exceeded herein even the temple itſelf. And it was more 
eſpecially famous for two large and iumptuous apartments 
erected in it, the one of which he called Cæſareum, in honour 
of Auguſtus Ceſar, and the other Agrippeum, in honour of 
Agrippa, Augultus's principal favourite. 

This ſame year, Herod furniſned Auguſtus with 500 men 
out of his guards, for the carrying on of an expedition againſt 
the ſouthern Arabs. “ He having heard of the wealth of thoſe 
people, that they abounded in gold and filver and other riches, 
propoſed, either by treaty to make them his friends, and {9 
open a way for commerce with them, or elſe by conqueſt to 
make them his ſubjects; and, could he compaſs either ot 
them, he expected thereby much to augment the wealth aud 
riches of his empire. And he had alſo this further view, that 
in caſe he ſhould, either as friend or conqueror, gain a footing 
in that country, he ſhould, through it, have an eaſy way open 
for the ſubduing of the Troglodites, their country being ſepa- 
rated from the ſouthern Arabia, only by the narrow {traits now 
called the ſtraits of Babelmandel, through which the Arabtan 
zulph diſchargeth itſelf into the Southern ocean. For, as the 
Arabs dwell on the eaſtern ſide of thoſe ſtraits, the 'Trogloditcs 
did then dwell over againſt them on the weſtern fide. Aus 
Gallus, a Roman of the equeſtrian order, was the general {ent 
on this expedition, for which Auguſtus furniſhed him 10,009 
men; to tlieſe were added the 500 from Herod above men- 
tioned, and 10co more that were brought him by Sylleus from 
Obodas, king of the Nabathean Arabs. This Obodas had ſuc- 
ceeded Malchus in that kingdom, and Sylleus was his cue 
miniſter, and a perſon of great craft, vigour, and application. 
He knowing the country, undertook to be Gallus's guide 1 
this expedition, and thereby made it miſcarry, by betraying 
him in it. It was propoſed to march through the country of the 
Nabatheans, and from thence to enter on this expedition; but 
Sylleus falſely informing Gallus, that there was no ſaſe paſlag* 
thither by land, this put him on building a fleet to 41s thither 
by ſea; and therefore, having provided 130 trauſports at Cleo. 
tris, a port at the bottom of theArabiar gulph, or Red ſea, he there 

put his army on board them, aud failed to Leucocome, 2 Polt 
of the Nabatheans, ly ing on the eaſtern fide of that fea. K h1s 
elit, 


PART 11, 


\ Joſeph. Antiq jib. 15. c. 12. Strabo, Ib. 16. p. 79. 5 
„ Joleph. ibid, Plin. lib. 6. c. 28. Strabo, lib. 2. p. 118. ib. 197 
780. 78t. & lib. 17. p. 319. Dion Caſſius, lid. 5 3. p. 516. 
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being a very dangerous navigation, by reaſon of the many rocks 
and ſhelves that are in that part of the Arabian gulph, and Syl- 
leus piloting him the worlt way through it, he was fifteea days 
in the paſſage, and loſt ſeveral of his ſhips in it; and, when he 
was landed, all his army falling fick of a dtteate common in 
that country, he was forced to hie by all the remaining part of 
che ſummer, and the winter following, to wait their recovery. 

Early * the next ſpriug he ſet out trom Leucocome in the 
expedition on which he was feat, and, after a march 
of ſix months ſouthward, came into iliofe parts of 
Arabia where he intended, vanquiſhing in his march 
all that oppoſed him: but, through tie difficulties of the way 
which Sylleus treacherouſly led him, the heat of the climate, 
and the unwholeſomeneſis of the arr, water, and herbs, of the 
country, he had by this time loit the better half of his army, 
and therefore was forced to return again without effecting any 
thing of what was deſigned, through want of ſufficient ſtrength 
to execute it. But, by this time perceiving the treachery of 
Sylleus, he marched back under the conduct of other guides, 
and, by their aſſiſtance, returned in fixty days to the fame 
parts of the Nabathean country from whence he had been 11s 
months in marching out, and wiere ſhipping his forces at the 
next port, called Negra, croſſed the Arabian gulpl in eleven 
days, and landed at Myos Hormus on the Egyptian tide, and 
from thence, by the way of Coptus, led back the remainder of 


Anno 23. 
Herod 15. 


his army again to Alexandria, after having been tuo years on 


this expedition. The miſcarrying of it being whoily owing to 
the treachery of Sylleus, ® he was at length for this, among other 
crimes then laid to his charge, publicly executed at Rome by 
the rods and axe of the lictor. But this was not till ſeveral 
years after; in the interim there will be occaſions of ſpeak- 
Ig again of him more than once 11 the future ſeries of this 
hiſtory. 

While Gallus was in this expedition, © Candace, queen ol 
Ethiopia, invading the province of Thebais, in the Upper 
Egypt, with a great army, took Syeua, and leveral other 
places on the borders, and carried the garrifon foldicrs iuto 
captivity : whereon Petronius, then prefect of Egypt, march- 
ed with an army againſt her, and, kaving vanquiſhed her forces 
in battle, and driven them out of the country, purſued ther 
ito Ethiopia, and, having there pierced above 800 miles into 


Q 4 the 


„ Lkrabo, lib. 2. p. 118. Dion Caſſius, lib. 53. P 516. 
. Strabo, lib. 16. b. 782. 5 8 
Strabo, lib. r. p. 870. Nion Caſſivs, sib, 54+ 1'+ 524» Plinius, lib. C. 
. 20. 
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the country, ſubdued all before him, taking all the cities that 
lay in his way, and among them Napata, the metropolis of 
the kingdom, which he deſtroyed, and from thence marched 
on, till at length, being able to proceed no further, by reaſon 
of the great deſerts of ſand, nor to ſtay there any longer, by 
reaſon of the exceſſive heats of the climate, he was forced to 
march back; and therefore, having put a garriſon of 400 men 
into Premnis, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Ethiopia, in or- 
der to keep footing in that country, and victualled it for two 
years, he returned to Alexandria, carrying all his captives 
with him; 1600 of the principal of them, among whom were 
the chief commanders of Candace's army, he ſent to Auguſtus, 
the reſt he {old on his return, being many thouſands in number, 
Phrahates, king of Parthia, being again driven out of his 
kingdom by Tiridates, * prevailed with the Scythians to bring 
him back with a great army: whereon d Tiridates, with the 
chiefs of his party, fled to Rome, to pray the aſſiſtance of Au- 
ouſtus, promiſing to hold the Kingdom from him as his ho- 
mager, in caſe he might be reſtored by his help. Phrahates, 
hearing which way he was fled, ſent ambaſſadors to Rome af- 
ter him, there to obviate his deſigus, and to demand of Au- 
guſtus the delivery of his rebel ſubjects to him, and the re- 
leaſe of his ſon, whom Tiridates had put into his hands in tlic 
manner as above related. Auguſtus, having given them an 
hearing, anſwered them in the ſame manner as he had before 
at Antioch, that he would not deliver Tiridates into the hands 
of Phrahates, nor give either of them any help againſt the 
other. However, that he might gratify both in ſomething, 
he permitted Tiridates to live under his protection at Rome, 
ordering him there a maintenance out of the public treaſury, 
whereby to ſubſiſt with plenty and honour ; and he ſent back 
to Phrahates his ſon, upon condition that he ſhould reſtore all 
the captives and euſigns which the Parthians had taken from 
Craſſus and Antony in their wars againſt them. This was then 
promiſed, but not performed, till Auguſtus came into Syria 
three years after, and, by the dread of his name, and tb 
threats of a new war, induced him hereto, | 
At this time there being at Jeruſalem a very beautiful young 
lady, called Mariamne, the daughter of Simon, the fon ef Be- 
thus, an ordinary vieſt cf that place, Herod © fell in love wit! 
her, and took her to wife; but firſt, for the making of ler 3 
more ſuitable watch ſor tim, he made her father high pricit 


ol 


a Tuſtin, ib. 41. e. . 
d Juſtin, ibid. Dion Caſſius, lib. 53. p. 519. 
* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 12. & lib. 18. c. 7. 
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of the Jews, inſtead of Jeſus, the ſon of Phebes, whom he re- 
moved of purpoſe to make room for him. After this, he built 
2 a ſtately palace, at the diſtance of about ſeven miles from 
Jeruſalem, in the place where he had formerly defeated the 
Parthians, and the Jews of the Aſmonean party, when he lc. 
from that city, on Antigonus's becoming maſter of it. This, 
from his own name, he called Herodium. It ſtood in a very 
pleaſant and a very ſtrong fituation, on the top of an hill, from 
whence there was a proſpect of all the country round. From 
this palace the hill declined all round with an equal and uni— 
form deſcent, which made a very beautiful ſhow : and ar the 
foot of it were ſoon built ſuch a number of houſes, as amount- 
ed to the proportion of a conſiderable city, 

Auguſtus having been ſeized this year with a dangerous 
ackneſs, when nothing elfe could bring him any help, b was 
cured by the uſe of the cold bath, and cooling potions pre- 


| ſcribed him by Antonius Muſa, the eminenteſt phyſician among 


the Romans of that age: and he had hereon great rewards and 
great honours decreed him by the ſenate. But a little after 
Marcellus falling ſick, while he endeavoured to cure him by 
the ſame method, he cauſed his death, which, was much to the 
grief of Auguſtus : for he was the ton of Octavia, his ſiſter, 
by her firſt huſband, and, being a young man of great hopes, 
Auguſtus had married his daughter to him, adopted him for 
his ſon, and intended him for his heir, in caſe he ſhould have 
no ſon of his own ; but he had the misfortune this year to 
loſe him in the manner here mentioned. This is the Marcel- 
lus whoſe untimely death Virgil moſt ingeniouſly ſets forth 
in the ſixth book of his ZEneid. | 
Herod having finiſhed Samaria, which, from the name of 
Auguſtus, he called Sebaſte, he © began the building 
of another city at Straton's tower, on the ſea coaſt 288. * 
of Paleſtine, which alſo, in honour of him, from his ; 
other name, he called Cæſarea. In the building and adorning 
hereof, he ſpent twelve years, and expended vaſt ſums of mo- 
ney, whereby he made it a city of prime note in thoſe parts, 
and the moſt convenient and ſafeſt port in all the coaſts of 
Phœnicia. For, whereas before it was a very dangerous har- 
bour, ſo that no ſhip could ride ſafe in it when the wind blew 
ſouth-weſt, to remedy this, he ran out a mole in a circular 
form, which fenced the port again{t both the fouth and the 
welt, 
* Toſeph. Antig. lib, 15. . 12. & de Bello Judaico, lib. I. c. 16. 
d Dion Caſſius, lib. 53. p. 517. Surcton. in Octavio, c. 59. Plinius, 


lib. 19. c. 8. lib. 1. e. 7. K n. 39 Ce. 1. 5 
* Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 15. c. 13. & de Bello Judaico, N c. 10 
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weſt, and encomp ſſed room cnough for a great fleet to ride 
ſafe within againſt all wind and weather, leaving a paſſage into 
it only on the north, where the fea was leſs rough, and the 
harbour leaſt expoſed to ſtorms from it. This work alone waz 
of volt labour and expence: for it was built of ſtones brought 
from far, and of a very large fize, they being 50 feet long, 
18 broad, and nine deep, ſome greater, ſome leſter, and the 
foundation was laid 20 fathom deep into the fea. When Ju. 
dea was reduced 1nto the form of a Roman provinee, this city 
was uſually made the reſidence of him that was ſent to go- 
vern 1t, 

Alexander and Ariſtobulus, the ſons of Herod by Mariamne, 
now growing up, their father * ſent them to Rome for their 
education, there providing a reception for them in the houſe o. 
Poll'o, an eſpecial friend of his: but Auguſtus taking them inte 
his particular care, aſſigned them apartments in his own palace; 
and further to expreſs his friendſhip and favour to Herod, he 
gave him full power to leave the ſucceſſion of his kingdom to 
which of his ſons he ſhould think fit; and moreover at the 
fame time added b Trachonitis, © Auranitis, and Batanea, to his 
former dominions, which was done on tits occaſion. There wes 
4 one Zenodorus, tetrarch of a territory © lying between Tra- 
chonitis and Galilee, who had farmed from the prefident ©: 
Syria the provinces of Trachonitis, Auranitis, and Batanes, 
which had formerly been the principality of ? Lyſanias, the to: 
of Ptolemy, whom Antony put to death, as hath been above 
mentioned. This perſon, not being contented with the honeſt 
gain of his farm (in which he had a great bargain), to make the 
moſt of it that he could, went ſhares with a company of thieves, 
who had taken harbour in certain caves in the mountains ot 
Trachonitis, and permitted them to rob all the country round. 
upon terms of ſharing the plunder with them. This being 2 
great grievance and miſchief to the people of thole parts, they 
complained of it to Varro, then prefident of Syria, who writing 
to Auguſtus about it, received orders from him at any rate to 
root out thoſe robbers. But, before thoſe orders could be exe- 
cuted, Varro being recalled, the grievance and the complaint 

ſtill 

2 Foſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 13. 

b hei three diſtricts, or toparchies, lay beyond the ſca of Galiice, 
between that and Damaſcus, having for their boundary Mount Jab. 
nus on the north, and the country of Perea on the touth, 

© Auranitis is the ſame with Iturea, being another name ſor it. 

d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. Cc. 13. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 15+ 

© Joteph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 13. N 

t He is by Joſephus called prince of Chalcis, from the city Choc: 
where he retided, 

$ Joleph. ibid. 
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ſill continued; whereon © Auguſtus, to provide an effectual 
cure for this evil, did put all the three provinces which Ze- 
nodorus had farmed into the hands of Herod, adding them to 
his former dominions, who forthwith marched thither with 
{uch forces as were neceſſary, a broke into the dens of thoſe 
thieves, and by killing a great number ef them, and driving 
out the reſt, ſoon cleared the country of them. Whereon Ze- 
nodorus, being deprived not only of his unrighteous gain, but 
alſo of his farm, went to Rome to make complaint againſt 
Herod; but not meeting with ſucceſs in any of his acculations, 
he, on his return, excited the Gadarens to an attempt of giving 
him trouble : and accordingly they applied to Agrippa with 
complaints and accuſations againſt him; for Agrippa had 
then the government of all the Eaſt conferred on him by Au- 
guſtus. Agrippa, as hath been above related, was the chief 
favourite and prime confident of Auguſtus; but now Juha, 
the daughter of Auguſtus, being grown up, and married to 
Marcellus, the ſon of Octavia, Auguſtus's ſiſter, the old fa- 
vourite grew jealous of the ſon-in-law, ſo that they could not 
bear each other. Hereon ® Auguſtus, to put an end to theſe 
differences, ſent Agrippa out of the way, committing to his 
charge © all the provinces of the Eaſt that lay beyond the 
Egean ſea and he taking up his reſidence at Mitylene in the 
iſle of Leſbos, from thence by his lieutenants governed Leſſer 
Aſia, Syria, and all the other countries that were within his 
commiſſion, As ſoon as Herod heard of Agrippa's ſettling 
there, 4 he ſailed thither to make a viſit to him, and thereby 
further cultivated the friendſhip that had been before be- 
tween them. Immediately on his departure, d came the Ga- 
darens thither with their accufations againſt him in a very un- 
lucky time for their affair. For they then found Agrippa, by 
reaſon of the endearments that had been revived between them 
in the converſation of the late viſit, ſo far prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
vour of Herod, that having no ear open to any complaints 
againſt him, he cauſed theſe accuſers of him to be all clapped 
in chains, and ſent them thus bound into Judea to be there 
delivered unto him. Herod, thinking to ſweeten them by cle- 
mency, diſmiſſed them without any harm; and this for ſome 
time quieted the troubles which they and Zenodorus would 

have raiſed againſt him. 
e 


* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 13. 
d Dion Caſſius, lib. 53. p. 518 Sueton. in Octavio, c. 66. Velleius Pa- 
rculus, lib. 2. c. 93. : 
© Joſeph. ibid. Dion C: ſue, ibid. Velleius Paterculus, ibid. 
Ee Antiq. lib. 15. C. 13. 
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Auguſtus intending a progreſs into the Eaſt, on his arrival 
in Sicily, in his way thither, * ſent for Agrippa to 
come to him, and having given him 1n marrage 
Julia his daughter, being now become a widow by 
the death of Marcellus her former huſband, ſent him to Rome, 


PART II. 


Anno 2r. 
Herod 17. 


there to take care of the affairs in the Weſt, while he himſell 


ſhould be abſent in the Eaſt. Mecenas d chiefly adviſed this 
match, telling Auguſtus, that, having made Agrippa ſo great 
as he then had, he had nothing elſe to chooſe, but either to 
make him his ſon-in-law, or put him to death. To make way 
for this match, Agrippa was forced to divorce his former 
wife, though daughter to Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus, who 
was afterward e married to Antonius, the fon of Antony the 
triumvir. After this 4 Auguſtus ſailed from Sicily into 
Greece, and, having there ſettled all matters, paſſed into the 
iſles, 4 and wintered at Samos. 

While Auguſtus lay at this place, there © came thither to 
him ambaſſadors from Candace, queen of Ethiopia. It hath 
been above related, that Petronias, on his return from his late 
inroad into Ethiopia, had left a garriſon in Premnis, a ſtrong 
fortreſs in that country. In the beginning of this year * Can- 
dace ſent an army to beſiege it. Whereon Petronius, coming 
to the aſſiſtance of his garriſon, raiſed the ſiege, and forced Can- 
dace to ſue for peace. On the coming of her ambaſladors to 


him for this purpoſe, they were referred by him to Cæſar; 


but their anſwer being, that they knew not who Cæſar was, 
he ſent meſſengers with them to conduct them to Auguſtus, 
who finding him at Samos, there obtained from him the 
peace which they defired, and then returned again into Ethic- 
Pla. 


Early the next ſpring Auguſtus 8 paſſed from Samos into 
Leſſer Aſia, and, having ſettled all matters there, con- 
tinued his progreſs through that country! into Sy- 
ria, and came to Antioch. On his arrival there, Ze- 
nodorus with delegates from the Gadarens, i addreſſed to him 
with their old complaints againſt Herod, hoping to have a more 


favourable hearing from him than they had from Agrippa. 
They 


Dion Caſſius, lib. 54. p. 424. Velleius Patercul. lib. 2. c. 93. 

d Dion Caſſius, lib. 54. p. 525. 

Plutarch. in Antonio. 

d Dion Caſſius, ibid. 

© 8trabo, lib. 17. p. 821. Dion Caſſius, ibid. 

f Strabo & Dion Caſſius, ibid. 

Dion Caſſius, lib. 54. p. 525. 

n Dion Caſſius, ibid. Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 13. & de Bello Judaic: 
lids x. 6: . 

i Joſeph, ibid. 


Anno 20. 
Herod 18. 
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They accuſed him of tyranny, violence, and rapine, and alfo 
of ſacrilege, in plundering and violating temples; and Auguſ- 
tus went ſo far into them, as to appoint a day tor Herod, who 
was then preſent at Antioch, to make his defence; in the hear- 
ing of which he was treated with ſo much tenderneſs and fa. 
your, as made the Gadarens deſpair of their cauſe, fo that, the 
night following, ſome of them drowned themſelves, others 
cait themſelves down precipices, and the reſt did cut their 
throats, or otherwiſe made themſelves away, through fear of 
being delivered to Herod; and Zenodorns did the ſame : for 
having taken poiſon, it corroded his guts, and caſt him into a 
violent dyfentery, of which he died that fame night. Hereon 
Auguſtus looking on their feif-execution to be ſelf-condem- 
ration, and a clear acknowledgement of guilt on their fide, 
aſotved Herod, and would admit no more ſuch accuſations to 
be brought againit him. And to make him amends for the 
trouble he had been put to by Zenodorus and his Gadarens, he 
gave him the tetrarchy of Zenodorus; and for his greater ho- 
nour joined him in commiſſion with the preſident of Syria, as 
his procurator in that province, ordaining that nothing ſhould 
be done in the affairs of it, without his knowledge and ad- 
vice; and moreover, at his raqueſt, gave to Pheroras his bro- 
ther a tetrarchy in thoſe parts. In acknowledgement of all thefe 
favours, Herod built unto him, in the lands of Zenodorus, 
near the mountain Paneas, (at the foot of which 1s the foun- 
tain of the river Jordan) a ſumptuous temple, all of white 
marble. By which 1dolatrous flattery, and other like com- 
pliances with Heathen uſages, he farther alienated from him 
all thoſe Jews that were zealous for their law, and the reli- 
gion of their forefathers. 

Phrahates, king of Parthia, on Auguſtus's coming into Sy- 
ria, * ſent ambaſſadors to him to pray his friendſhip. For being 
then upon ill terms with his people, whom he had much alie. 
nated from him by his tyranny and cruelty, be dreaded a fo- 
reign war; and he had reaſon at that time to fear it from 
Auguſtus. For whereas Auguſtns had three years before 
releaſed to him one of his ſons (whom he had in captiyity at 
Rome), upon promiſe that he would ſend back to him all the 
priſoners and enfigas which the Parthians had taken from the 
Romans in their wars with Craſſus and Antony, he had not as 
yet diſcharged himſelf of that obligation ; that therefore this 
might not be a cauſe of war againſt him, he now. not only ſent 
back all thoſe captives and cnligns, but alſo yielded to all 

other 


Don Caſſius, lib. 54. p. 525. abe Strabo, lib. 288. 8 lib. 16. 
p. 748. Livii Epitome, lib. 139. L. Florus, lib. 4. c. v4 Orofins, lib. 6, 
© 21. Juſtin, lib. 42. c. 5. Velleius Patercul, lib, 2. C0 91. 
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other terms of peace which were then required of him, and 
gave ſour of his ſons, with their wives and children, in hoſtage 
for the performance of them. Whereupon * Juſtin remarks, 
that Auguſtus did more herein by the greatneſs of his name, 
then any other commander could do by war. But Tacitus“ 
tells us, that Phrahates was induced hereto not ſo much by 
the fear of Auguſtus, as by the diffidence which he had of his 
own people; and what © Strabo and d Joſephus tell us 1; 
agreeable hereto, For, laying both of them together, the mat- 
ter appears to have been as followeth. A very beautiful 
Italian woman, called Thermuſa, having been formerly ſent 
by Auguſtus to Phrahates for a preſent, ſhe firſt became his 
concubine, and afterwards, on her bringing him a ſon, was 
married to him, and advanced to be his queen; and having in 
this ſtation gained an abſolute aſcendant over him, made utc 
of it for the ſecuring of the ſucceſſion of the crown of Parthia 
to her ſon; in order whereto, ſhe propoſed to Phrahates the 
putting of his other ſons, which were four in all, into the 
hands of the Romans: and Phrahates not thinking himſelf ſaſe 
againſt his ſubjects, as long as there were at hand any othe: 


of the race of Arſaces of a fit age to be put in his place, on 


this conſideration, readily complied herewith ; and accordingly, 
when matters were made up between him and Auguſtus, and 
hoſtages were demanded for the ſecuring of the terms of that 


agreement, he delivered theſe his four ſons into the hands ©: 


Auguſtus for this purpoſe, who carried them to Rome, where 
they remained many years; and Thermuſa's fon, who was 
called Phrahates, was bred up for the ſucceeding of him iu tl 
kingdom. The Parthians f were ſo ſuperſtitiouſly addicted io 
the race of Arſaces, that Phrahates well knew they would 
bear him, how great ſoever their hatred to him was, as long 
as they had not another of that family of a fit age to be fes 
up to reign in his place; and for this reaſon it was, that he 
ſo readily yielded up his ſons into the hands of the Romans, 


that being removed ſo far ont of the way, they might create 


him no danger, nor give him any jealouſy. But at length 
his deſtruction came from what he thus projected for his 
iafety. For, © as ſoot as Phrahates was grown up, Thermula, 
not having patience any longer to wait for the vacancy, that was 
ready in a ſhort time naturally to happen, unnaturally poiſons 
ed her huſband to mak e room for her fon the fooner to ſucceed 
him. But this met with that diſappointment which ſo wicked 

; al 


* Jufiin, lib. 42. c. g. © Joſeph. ibid. Strabo, lib, 1. 


b Annal. lib. 2. C. 1. p- 748. 749. 7 
© Lib. 6. p. 288. t Strabo, ibid. p. 749. 
d Toleph, Antiq. lib. 19. c. 13. s joſeph. ibid. 
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an act deſerved. For the people not bearing ſo wicked a par- 
ricide, roſe in a tumult againſt him, and drove him into ba- 
niſhment, wherein he periſhed; but it was not till ſome years 
after that this happened. 

And at the ſame time that Auguitus made peace with Par.. 
thia he ſettled alſo the affairs of Armenia. It hath been above 
related, how that Artabazes, king of Armenia, being taken pri- 
ſoner by Ay tony, and carried to Alexandria, Artaxjus his ton 
ſucceeded him. He having * made himſelf grievous to his ſub. 
jets by an oppreſſi ve and tyrannical reign, they accuſed him 
before Auguſtus, and defired to have 'Tigrancs, his younger 
brother, to reign over them in his ſtead. Hereon Auguſtus 
ſent Tiberius, the ſon of Livia by her former huſband, with an 
army to expel Artaxias, and place Tigranes on the throne in 
luis ſtead; but Artaxias being flain by his own people before 
ne arrived, and Tigranes thereon admitted to ſucceed without 
any oppoſition, Tiberius had no opportunity by any military 
ation of gaining aonour by this commiſſion, which was the 
firſt he was employed in. 

Auguſtus, > toward the end of the ſummer, returning out of 
Syria, was attended by Herod to the fea ſhore, where he em- 
barked ; az: d from thence failed back to e and there re- 
ſided all the enſuing winter in the ſame manner as he had the 
former; and, in conſideration hereof, on his departure thence 
the next ſpring, he gave the Samians their liberty, and made 
them a free city, in reward of the accommodations with which 
ne was there furniſhed among them. 

Herod, on his return to Jeruſalem, © finding the people much 
offended becauſe of the many breaches he had made upon their 
aw and religion by his frequent compliances with the 1dola- 
irons uſages of the Greeks and Ron.ans, was put to difficul- 
ties to avoid the ill conſequences of it. For, though he endea- 
youred to excuſe himſelf, by alledging the neceſſity he was 

under of pleaſing Auguſtus and the Romans in this matter, 
this gave no fatisfaCtion, but diſcontents on this account grew 
to a great height againſt him among the generality of the 
people. And therefore, to prevent the ill effects hereof, he 
prohibited all meetings at feaſts and clubs, and all other al- 
lemblies of many together ; and he had ſpies i in all quarters 
to bring him conſtant intelligence how all matters went; and 
ie would often himſelf go out in diſguite, that he might hear 


2nd 


* Dion Caſſius, lib. 53. p. 5 20. Laciti Aunal. lib, 2. C. 3- 
d Dion Caſſius, lib. 53. P. 527. Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 154 c. 12, 
Joſeph. ibid. 
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and obſerve how the people ſtood affected towards him; and 
by theſe means making diſcovery of all that had ill deſign; 
againſt him, and thereon ſeverely treating ſuch as were guilty, 
he made a ſhift to ſecure himſelf, and keep all quiet. 

And for this end, at the ſame time, be would have im. 
poſed an oath of fidelity on all his ſubjects. But Hillel and 
Shammai, with all their followers of the Phariſaical ſect, and 
alſo all the Effenes refuſing to take it, he was forced to let it 
drop: only thoſe who had rendered themſelves ſuſpected, 
were forced to comply herewith, for the avoiding of the ſeve- 
rity with which he would otherwiie have treated them. 

While Auguſtus lay at Samos, * there came thither to hin 
a ſecond embaſſy from the king of India to deſire 
the eſtabliſhment of a league and friendſhip wit! 
him, to which purpoſe he wrote him a letter in thc 
Greek language, telling him therein, that though he reigned 
over 600 kings, yet he had ſuch valne for tie friendſhip of 
Auguſtus, by reaſon of the great fame which he had heard 
of him, that he ſent this embaſly on ſo long a journey of pur- 
poſe to defire it of him. To which letter he ſubſcribed by 
the name of Porus king of India, The 600 kings whom he 
boaſted to reign over, were the raja's, or petty princes who 
governed the kingdom under him, ſeveral of whoſe deſcend- 
ants there remain even to this day ; who paying tribute and 
homage to the Great Mogul, govern their ſubje&s at home 
with ſovereign authority. Of the ambaſſadors that firſt ſet out 
from India on this embaſſy, three only reached the preſence 
of Auguſtus, the others that were in commiſſion with them 
died by the way. Of the three ſurviving, one was Zarma- 
rus a Gymnolſophiſt, who following Auguſtus to Athens, 
there burnt himſelf in his preſence, in like manner as“ Cz- 
lanus, another of that ſect, had formerly done in the preſence 
of Alexander; it being the uſage and manner of that fort 0 
men, when they thought they had lived long enough, to 
paſs out of life by thus caſting themſelves alive upon their 
funeral piles. Among the preſents which they brought 
were ſeveral tygers, and theſe were the firſt of this fort of 
wild beaſts that had been ſeen either by the Greeks or Ro- 
mans. After this, © Auguſtus returning to Rome, was thee 
received with great honour: his bringing back the enſigns and 
priſoners that had been taken in the Parthian wars, being 


what the Romans valued beyond the rate of the greateſt vie- 
tory 


Anno 19. 
Herod 19. 


1 Strabo, lib. 15. p. 719. 720. Dion Caſſius, lib. 53. p. 527. 

b Plutarch. in Alcxandro. Arrian. lib. 5, Diodor. Sic. lib. 17. $4 
bo, lib, 15. p. 636. 

© Dion Caſſius, lib. «3. p. 526-528. 
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tory, And therefore a temple was eredted in the capitol in 
commemoration of it, which was dedicated to Mars the Re- 
venger ; and there the recovered enſigus were hung up. And 
Auguſtus valued himſelf ſo much upon this matter, that many 
| of his coins ſtill remaining bear the 1nſcription Szgnzs Receptis, 
| and the poets of his time made it the common argument of 
their flatteries towards him. 


t Herod being now 1n the full enjoyment of peace and plenty, 
a and having finiſhed his buildings at Sebaſte, and far advanced 
. thoſe at Czeſarea, > formed a deſign of new-Huilding the temple 
| at Jeruſalem; whereby he thought he ſhould not only recon- 
n eile to him the affections of the Jews, but alſo erect a monu- 
e ment of laſting honour to his own name. The temple built af- 
h | ter the return of the Jews from the Babyloniſh captivity, fell 
Ic much ſhort cf that of Solomon's in the height, the magniſt= 
Jet cence, and other particulars ; and 500 years being elapſed ſince 
of its ereckion, ſeveral decays had happened to it, both by the 
rd length of time, and alſo by the violence of enemies. For the 
r temple, by reaſon of its ſituation, being the ſtrongeſt part of 
Dy Jeruſalem, whenever the inhabitants were preſſed by war, they 
he always made their laſt refuge thither ; and whenever they did 
ho lo, ſome of its building ſuffered by it. For the amending and 
d- repairing of all thoſe defects and decays, Herod defigned to 
nd build the whole temple auew; and, in a general allembly of 
me the people, offered to them what he intended. But when he 
"nt. ſound them ſtartled at the propoſal, and under apprehenſions, 
ice leſt that, when he pulled down the old teimple, he ſhould 
em not be able to build them a new one; to deliver them from 
na- this fear, he told them, that he would not take down the old 
ns, temple, till he had gotten all the materials ready for the imme- 
e- diate erecting of a new one in its place: and accordingly he 
nce torthwith ſet himſelf to make all manner of preparations for 
of it, employing therein 1009 waggons for the carrying of the 
to tones and timber, 10,000 artificers to fit all things for the | 
neir building, and 1000 prieſts ſKkilful in all parts of architecture, 1 
ght to ſuperviſe and direct them in the work. And by thete means, * 
t of n two years time, he had got all things ready for the building. . 
Ro- And then, and not before, did he pull down the old temple to Th 
nete the very foundations, to make room for the erecting a new 3» 
and me in its place. Joſephus tells us, Herod made this propoſal | M 
eing in the 18th year of his reign, that is, from the death of Anti- i 
vie- gonus, which happened not till about the midtummer alter he 7 
ory» was taken priſoner; and therefore, according to this reckoning, wr 
Vor. IV. K ths 9 
Stra- 


Ovidius in quinto libro Faſtorum. Horatius, lib. 4+ Oda. 1 
* Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 15. c. 14- 
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the 19th year of Herod not beginning till about the midſum. 
mer of the 19th year before Chriſt, the fix firſt months of tha: 
year did not belong to the 18th year of Herod ; and the paſ- 
ſover, at which was the greateſt aſſembly of the Jews, falling 
within the compaſs of thoſe ſix months, then, it is molt pro- 
bable, this propoſal was made, 

Alius Gallus fucceeding Petronius in the prefecture of 
A , Egypt, made a progreſs into the upper parts of tha: 
Her Fa , country, as far as Syene, and the borders of Ethio. 

pia, in which Strabo the geographer accompanied 
him; and à at Thebes, he tells us, he ſaw the ſtatue of Mem- 
non, which, according to the ® poets, ſaluted the morning ſun 
every day at its firſt riſing with a harmonious ſound ; aud he 
ſaith, that he heard that ſound on his being on the place one 
mornivog ; but profeſſeth not to know the cauſe from whence 
it proceeded, but ſuſpected it to come from ſome of the by- 
ſtanders. Hes was born at Amafia in Pontus, and publiſhed 
his geography in the fourth year of the reign of Tiberius, be- 
ing then a very old man. It is a moſt excellent work, the 
ancients have ſcarce left us any thing more valuable. For 1! 
is written with great judgement and care, he having travelled 
almoſt over all the places which he defcribes, and his deſcrip- 
tions are ſo exact, that moſt of the places may be known by 
them even to this day. He alſo wrote an hiſtory, whuch Jo- 
ſephus quotes, and hath ſome paſlages out of it; but, except- 
ing ſome few ſuck fragments diſperſed in other authors, that 
work is now entirely loft. 

Herod having, after two years preparation, made ready all 
materials for the new bwlding of the temple, pulled down the 
old edifice, and began the erecting of his new one, 
juſt 46 years before the firſt paſſover of Chriſt's pet. 
ſonal miniſtry ; at which time the Jews told him 
(John 11. 20.) “ Forty and fix years hath d this temple been i 
building.” For although then 46 years had paſſed from tht 
time this building was begun, and in nine years and an half i 
was made fit for the divine ſervice, yet a great number of l# 
bourers and artificers were there ſtill continued at work, fo! 
the carrying on of the out buildings, all the time of our S5 
viour's being here on earth, and for ſome time after, till the 
coming of Geſſius Florus, to be governor of Judea ; when 


18,000 of them, being diſcharged at one time, after that fot 
wall? 


Anno 17. 
Herod 21. 


2 Strabo, lib. 17. p. $16. 

b Juvenal. ſatyra 15. Dionyſins in Perieg. v. 249- aliique, 
© Voſhus de Hitt, Grecis, lib. 2. c. 6. 

d Thus the text ouyht to be rendered. 

© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 20. c. 8. 
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want of work, they began thoſe mutinies and ſeditions, which 
at laſt drew on the deſt ruction of Jeruſalem, and the temple 
with it. 

This year Julia, the daughter of Auguſtus, * brought Agrip- 
pa, a ſecond ſon, called Lucius; the eldeſt, called Caius, > was 
born three years before, They being the grandſons of Auguſ- 
tus, as ſoon as Lucius was born, * he adopted them both for 
his ſons, and declared them the heirs of his empire. For 
this he thought would beſt conduce to the ſettling of his at- 
fairs, and the quaſhing of all ſuch treacherous deſigns, as other- 
wiſe, for the uſurping of h1s power, might be contrived or 
imagined againſt his perſon, 

Herod © failed into Italy, there to pay his reſpects to Au- 
guſtus, and to ſee his ſons Alexander and Ariſtobu- 
Jus, whom he had ſent to Rome to be educated. In 
his way thither, 4 he ſtopped in Greece, and was 
preſent at the 191ſt olympiad, and preſided therein; where 
finding thoſe ſhows were much ſunk in their credit and eſteem, 
by reaſon that the poverty of the Elians diſabled them from 
ſetting them forth in their uſual pomp aud ſplendour, he 
ſettled a conſtant revenue on them, for the reſtoring of them to 
heir former ſolemnity and hpnour : in acknowledgement 
hereof, they granted him the honour of a preſident in thoſe 
games as long as he ſhould live. On his arrival at Rome, © he 
as there received with great honour and kindneſs by Augul- 
us; from whom having received his ſous now fully diſciplined 
ind inſtructed in all the Roman exerciſes and literature, he 
eturned with them into Judea, and a little after * provided 
em with ſuitable matches, marrying Alexander, the eldeſt of 
em, to Glaphyra, the daughter of Archelaus, king of Cappa- 
ocia, and the other to Berenice, the daughter of Salome, his 
ter. By the comelineſs of their perſons, the agreeableneſs of 
eir behaviour, and other laudable qualifications, which they 
ere accompliſhed with, 5 they drew to them the love and 
eem of all the Jews; but Salome, and ſuch others as had 
een her accomplices in procuring the death of Mariamne, 
zeir mother, fearing their revenge, did all that in them lay, 
evil artifices, to work their deſtruction alſo; and at laſt ac- 
mpliſhed it, as will be in its due place related. 

| R 2 In 
F Caſſius, lib. 54. p. 833 
Vion Caſſius, lib. 54. p. 526. 
, Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 1. 3 

Joſeph. de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 16. & Antiq. lib, 16. 9. 9 
* Joſeph. Antiq. ibid. 

Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 3. 
* Idem, lib. 16. c. 1. 


nno 16. 
Herod 22. 
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In the interim the work of the temple went on; and, after 
a year and an half, that part which was moſt properly the 
temple (that is, that which contained the holy place, the 5% 
of holes, and the porch, through which was the paſlage lead. 
ing to both) was wholly finiſhed ; and after eight years mor: 
all the reſt was built which Herod propoſed. 

Auguitus having ſent Agrippa again into the Eaſt, as ſoon 
as Herod heard of his arrival in the province of Pro- 

er Aſia, ® he went thither to him; and having pre- 
vailed with him to accept of an invitation, which he 
earneſtly made him to come into Judea, on his arrival there, 
he entertained him and all his attendants with all manner of 
honour, magnificence, and ſumptuous fare; and, having ſhewn 
him all his new built cities and caſtles, as Sebaſte, Cæſarea, 
Alexandrium, Herodium, and Hyrcania, he led him in the laſt 
place to Jeruſalem. On his approach to it, he was at tome 
diſtance met by all the people in their feſtival apparel, and 
conducted into the city by a ſolemn proceſſion and loud accla- 
mations. After ſome ſtay there he offered an hecatomb at 
the temple, and feaſted all the people; and then haftening to 
to the port, where his fleet lay, he failed back again into lo- 
nia before the winter came on. 

Aſander, king of the Cimmerian Boſphorus, being dead, 
left his kingdom to Dynamis his wife, in whole right 
he had held it, ſhe being the daughter of Pharnaces, 
the ſon of Mithridates. One Scribonius, pretending 
to be a grandſon of Mithridates, and to have a grant from Au- 
guſtus to ſucceed Aſander, took Dynamis to wife, and ſeize 
the country, Whereon Agrippa ſent Polemon (whom the Ro- 
mans had made king of Pontus and the Leſſer Armenia) to 
make war upon him; but, before his arrival, the Boſpi:orans 
having diſcovered Scribonius to be a cheat in all his preten- 
{ions, had put him to death. However they would not ſubmi! 
to Polemon, but though they had been vanquiſhed in battle h 
him on his firſt coming into the country, yet {till ſtood ol: 
againſt him; which brought Agrippa upon them with all h 
army; and a dangerous war enſued. Herod, hearing ot this, * 
haſtened to the aſſiſtance of Agrippa with a fleet and army, thert- 
by further to iugratiate himſelf with him, which he fully effected 
by this opportunity. For, coming up with him at Sinope in Pos. 
tus, when he was in ſome diſtreſs for want of ſuch a ſupply & 


heros 


Anno 15. 
Herod 23. 


Anno 14. 
Herod 24- 


* Toſeph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 14. 
b Idem, lib. 16. c. 2. 

© Dion Caſſius, lib. 54. p. 538, 
4 Toſeph, Antiq. lib, 16. c. 2, 
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Herod brought him, nothing could be more acceptable to hin: 
than his arrival thither with it at that time. With this alli. 
ance Agrippa * ſoon reduced the Boſphorans to a thorough ſub- 
miſſion. Whereon Dynamis, being given to Polemon to wife, 


he had with her the Kingdom of Boſphorus conterred on him, 


and by the favour of Auguſtus, who confirmed the grant, held 


it with that of Pontus, and the Leſter Armenia, which he had 
- before. He had been a long time a faithful ally to the Ro- 
- mans, and had thele kingdomn.s given him for the reward of the 
e many important ſervices he had done them. He had not the 
, whole kingdom of Pontus, but only that part of it which 
01 lay next Cappadocia. This from him was afterwards, for diſ- 
'n tinct ion's ſake, called o Pontus Polemoniacus; in which King- 
a, dom © his ſon of the fame name afterward ſucceeded him, by 
lt the favour of Caligula. After matters were thus ſettled in 
ne Boſphorus, “ Agrippa returned through Paphlagonia, Cappa- 
nd docia, and Phrygia, unto Epheſus in Ionia, Herod accompa- 
[2 nying him all the way thither, procured many favours of him 
at in behalf of ſeveral of the people of thole parts, who prayed 


his mediation. And, on his coming into Ionia, © he had there 
an eſpecial occaſion to ſolicit him for his favour in behalf of 
the Jews that had been ſettled in thoſe parts. It hath been 
above related, how Antiochus the Great had plauted 2000 fa- 
milies of the Babyloniſh Jews in Phrygia, Lydia, and other 
provinces there adjoining. Theſe being increaſed to a great: 


ling number, and ſpread all over Leſſer Aſia, and the iſles, they 
Fu- were maligned and oppreſſed by the other inhabitants among 
Zed whom they dwelt, ſo that they would not permit them to live 
Ro- according to their law and religion, or ſuffer them to enjoy the 
) to immunities and privileges which had in that behalf been for- 


merly granted to them, firſt by the kings of Syria, and after- 
wards by the Romans. Herod, on their application to him, un- 
dertook their cauſe, and ſolicited it ſo effectually with Agrippa, 
tuzt he obtained all for them that they deſired, all their grie- 
vances being redreſſed, and all their immunities and privileges 
reſtored and confirmed to them in as ample a manner as they 


nis, had at any time before been in poſſeſſion of them. After this 
here- Agrippa paſſed over to Samos, and Herod * returned again into 
ected udea. On his arrival at Jeruſalem, having aſſembled the people 
Pon- K 3 together, 


* Dion Caſſius, lib. 54. p. 338. 
b Tuſtin, in Novel. 28. 

Dlon Caſſius, lib. 59. p. 649. 
d Joſe ph. Antiq. lib, 16. c. 3. 
© Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 16. C. 4. 

* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 5 
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together, he related to them the ſucceſſes of his journey, and 
what he had done and obtained for the Jews of Leſſer Aſia; 
and then, the more to ingratiate himſelf with them, he remit. 
ted to them one fourth part of their taxes, which was accepted 
with great rejoicing and thankfulneſs by them. 

Lepidus being dead, who had borne the office of pontifex 
maximus, or high prieſt of Rome, Auguſtus *® took 
that office to himſelf, as did all his ſucceſſors in the 
empire after him, as well Chriſtians as Heathen, 
till the time of Gratian, who ſucceeded his father Valentinian 
in the year after Chriſt 375. He, being a zealous Chriſtian, 
> thought it inconſiſtent with his religion to bear as much 23 
the title of high prieſt in Heathen rites, and for this reaſon 
firſt refuſed it ; and all the reſt that afterwards ſucceeded him 
in the Roman empire following his example, did the ſame, 

As ſoon as Auguſtus had entered on this office, © he ſet him- 
ſelf on the reforming of many things in the matters whucl 
were thereby put under his care. And he firſt began with exa- 
mining into the prophetic books which then went abroad. For 
4 great number of theſe being at this time every where ſpread 
abroad among the people, created great diſturbances, and raiſed 
many vain hopes and fears in the minds of men, according as 
they were interpreted for or againſt what was then uppermoſt 
in the government. All theſe Auguſtus called in, and cauſed 
moſt of them, to the number of 2000 volumes, to be burnt a5 
ſpurious, reſerving only thoſe which bore the name of ſome ot 
the ſibyls for their authors. And theſe allo he ſubjected to: 
ſtrict examination, and retained of them none other than ſuc! 
as were on this trial judged genuine; the reſt he committed to 
the ſame flames as the former. Thoſe that were judged genuine 
he put into two golden cabinets, and laid them up in the temple 
of Apollo, d which he had built in the palace, placing them 
there under the pedeſtal on which the image of that Heathen 
deity was there erected. Theſe fibylline oracles having been 

of great repute in the old Heathen world, and alſo often ap- 
pealed to by the ancient writers of the Chriſtian church, it 
proper that here I give ſome account of them, and allo d 

thoſe by whom they are ſaid to have been delivered. 
The fibyls were © women of ancient times, ſaid to have bee! 
endued with a prophetic ſpirit, and to have delivered oracle 
foreſhew is 


PART 11, 


Anno 13. 
Herod 25. 


* Sucton. in Octavio, c. 3. Dion Catliue, lib. 54. p. 540. 
LHoſimus, lib. 4. 
* Sueton. ibid. 
J Servius in Virgil Aucid. lib. 6. ». 69. 4 
” Videas de eis Oplopzum, Salmaſtum in Exercitationibus ad 80%, 
num, p. 75. 76. Sc. Blondellum de Sibyllis, Montacutium, alioſqus. 
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foreſhewing the fates and deſtinies of Kingdoms and ſtates. We 
have, in the writings of the ancients, mention made * of ten of 
them, the eldeſt of which being named Sibylla, b all others of 
the ſame ſex, who afterwards pretended to have the like fati- 
dical ſpirit and power, were from her called Sibyls ; the emi- 
nenteſt of which were the ten I have mentioned ; and of theſe 
the moſt noted was ſhe whom the Romans called Sibylla Cu- 
mza, and others Erythræa; for the was © one and the ſame 
ibyl who had both theſe names. She was born at Erythre in 
{onia, and therefore was by the Greeks called Erythræa; but, 
having removed from Erythre to Cum in Italy, and there 


| delivered all her oracles, the was from thence by the Romans 


and Italians called Cumæa. The place at Cumæ where ſhe 


| lived, and from whence the is ſaid to have given out her 
| oracles, was a cave, or ſubterraneous vault, digged out of the 
| main rock. * Juſtin Martyr, who had been upon the place, 
| ſpeaking of it, and the fibyl which there propheſied, tells us © 
| as followeth. © This fibyl, they ſay, being a Babylonian 
| by deſcent, and the daughter of Beroſus, who wrote the Chal- 
| daic hiſtory, came, I know not how, into Campania, and there 


delivered her oracles in a city called Cumzx, ſituated at the diſ- 


| tance of ſix miles from Bai. + I having been upon the place, 
| did there ſee a large chapel or oratory, which was all hewn out 
| of the main rock, a work great and wonderful, In which 


chapel, as the inhahitants made report unto me, according as 


| they had it by ancient traditions from their forefathers, the 


by] gave forth her oracles. In the middle of the chapel they 
ſhewed me three hollow places hewn cut of the fame rock, 
in which, being filled with water, they told me ſhe uſed to wath 
herſelf, and that then, after having put on her garment, the 
retired into the innermoſt cell of that chapel, which was alſo 
hewn out of the ſame rock ; and there having ſettled herſelf 
upon an high advanced feat in the middle of that cell, from 
thence uttered and gave forth her oracles.” Thus far Juſtin 
Martyr of this vault. Onuphrius writes, * that it continued 
to be ſeen many hundred years aſter, until the year of our 
Lord 1539, in which all Campania having been terribly 


| !haken with an earthquake, at Puteoli, huge mountains of 


land, gravel, and ſlime, were then calt up from the bottom of 
the ſea, which totally overwhelmed and utterly ruined this 
R 4 chapel 
" LaQantius de Falſa Ncligione, lib. 1. c. 6. 
0 Salmaſius. ibid. D. 30. 5 ; 
* Ariſtotel. de Admirandis. Servius in Virgil A neu, lib. 6. v. zr. 
le wrote his firſt apology ſor the Chriſtian religion A. D. 141, 
lu Cohortatione ad Græcos. NE 
In libro de Sibyllis & Carminibus Sibyllinis, 
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chapel of the Cumæan fibyl. The ſame Onuphrius tells us, 
that, about nine years after, that 1s, in the year of our Lord 
1548, having been upon the place, and made diligent inquiry 
of the inhabitants, he found, that, till that earthquake, every 
thing in that vault was exactly as Juſtin had deſcribed it; 
but that then it was utterly deſtroyed, But travellers are 
there {till ſhewn a vault, which they call the grotto of the f- 
byl even to this day. 

Of the time when this ſibyl lived there are various opinions, 
juſtin Martyr, in ſaying ® that the was by deſcent a Babylonian, 
and the daugliter of Beroſus the hiſtorian, puts her below the 
time of Alexander. No doubt he miſtook her for Athena, 
the ſecond ſibyl, © which was called the Erythrean, who lived 
about that time; but ſhe never came to Cum in Italy. Wir- 
gil d makes her to have lived at Cumæ in the time of the Tro- 
jan war, and to have been contemporary with ZEneas : and 
others place her in the time of Tarquin, the laſt king of Rome, 
Theſe laſt found their opinion upon the ſuppolal, that it wes 
ſhe herſelf that brought the books of her prophecies to that 
king; but this is no where ſaid, The ſtory which they tel: 
us of this matter 1s as followeth. 

While Tarquin the ſecond of that name reigned at Rome, 
© there came a certain woman unto him of a foreign country, 
with nine books, containing the oracles of the ſibyls, which the 
offered to ſell to him, demanding for them 300 pieces of gold. 
But Tarquin refuſing to give that price for them, {he burit 
three of the nine, and then offered him the remaining fix at the 
fame price, at which demand the being thought to be cut 0: 
her wits, was rejected with ſcorn and laughter; whereon Ji: 
burnt three others of them, and then offering him the remain— 
ing three, perſiſted {till to demand the ſame price for theſe © 
ſhe firſt had for all the nine. At which ſtrange procecutc 
Tarquin being moved, and thinking that there might be ſome- 
thing in it more than ordinary, ſent for the augurs to co!» 
ſult with them about it; who, on their examining into the 
matter, told him, that they found, by certain ſigns, that what 

he had deſpiſed was a divine gift; that it was a great 19! 


2nd damage that he had not bought all the nine books tha: 


were firſt offered him; and therefore preſſed him to give the 
woman for the remaining three the price which ſhe axe, 


* See Sand ys, Laſſel, and others, 

> Tuftin, Martyr. in Cohortatione ad Cracos. 

© Strabo, lib. 13. p. 645. 

d FEneid. lib. 6. | 

© Dionyfius IIalicarnaſ. lib. 4. Aulus Gellius, lib. 1. C. 19. Lacianiss 
2 Falſa Balieione, lib. 1. c. 6. Scrvius in Virgilium ad lib. 6. v. 7% 
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Whereon the money being paid, and the books delivered to 
Tarquin, the woman gave him ſtrict charge to keep them 
ſafely, as containing oracles relating to the future flate of 
Rome; and after that ſhe diſappeared, and was no more ſcen. 
Hereon Tarquin, putting theſe books into a ſtone coffer, laid 
them up in a vault under ground in the temple of Jupiter in 
the capitol, and appointed two of the prmcipal of the nobi- 
lity to have the keeping of them, with ſtrict charge not to 
divulge them, or ſuffur any other beſides themſelves to have 
the peruſal of them, or on any occaſion whatſoever as much 
as in the leaſt to look into them; which was fo ſtrictly re- 
quired, * that Marcus Attilius, one of the firlt to whoſe cuſ- 
tody theſe books were committed, having given liberty to 
Petronius Sabinus to take a copy of theſe books, he was, for 
this breach of his truſt, ſown up in a fack and caſt into the 
river, which was a puniſhment among the Romans that never 
elſe uſed to be inflicted, fave only on parricides. After the 
diſſolution of the regal power, the commonwealth continued 
the ſame regard to theſe books, and craftily made them a 
main engine of ſtate in the enſuing government for the quiet- 
ing of the people in all diſturbances that ever happened among 
them. For, whenever any great misfortune befel them, any 
prodigies appeared to fright them, or any other accident or 
oecaſion made a ruffle or diſorder among the people, theſe 
books were ordered to be conſulted, and the keepers of them 
always brought forth ſuch an anſwer as ſerved the purpoſe; 
and, in many difficulties, the governors of that ſtate helped 
themſelves this way. And, theretore, there was nothing among 
the Romans which they kept with a more ſtrict and ſacred 
care than theſe books, that thereby the uſe of them might 
be made the better to anſwer the end deſigned. For they al- 
ways choſe the keepers of them out of the chief of the nobi- 
lity, aſſigned them this office for term of life, and exempted 
them from all the burdens of the ſtate, both military and 
civil, as men woolly conſecrated to this one thing only. Theſe 
at firſt were only two, afterwards they were augmented to 
ten, and after that again to fifteen. None were allowed to 
look into theſe books, ſave theſe only; and not they neither, 
but when, on an exigency of the itate, they were ordered ſo 
ro 

* Dionyſins Halicarnaſ. lib. 4. Valerius Maximus, lib. I. c. r. 0 13. 

b When they were only two, they were called Duumviri, when ten, 
they were called Decemviri, and when fiftcen, Quindecimvirt, They 
were firſt made ten in the year of Rome 388 (which was the year before 
Chriſt 366), and fifteen on the reſtoration of the capitol, after it had 
been burnt, and the laying up of a rewe hection of fibyiline oracles 

417, anno 76, 


PART II. 
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to do by a decree of the ſenate, Theſe books à were thus 
carefully kept, till the ciwil wars of Sylla and Marius, when 
the capitol being accidentally ſet on fire, and burnt down to 
the ground, theſe books were burnt with it. This happened 
while Cornelius Scipio Aftaticus and Caius Norbanus Flaccus 
were conſuls at Rome, in the year before Chriſt 83. But ſeven 
years after the capitol being again rebuilt, © Caius Scribonius 
Curio, being then conſul, made a motion in the ſenate about 
reitoring the ibylline oracles. The uſe of them, for the pur. 
poſes above mentioned, having been found very beneficial to 
the commouwealth in caſes of public difficulties, it was re- 
folved by no means to be without them, were it poſſible they 
could be any way again retrieved. And therefore the ſenate 
h+ving taken this matter into their conſideration, and un- 
derftanding that there were none of theſe oracles then pre- 
ſerved at Cuma, where that fibyl propheſied, whoſe books 
were burnt, but that there were ſome of them at Erythrw& in 
Jonia, where ſhe was horn d, they ſent thither P. Gabinius, 
M. Otacilius, and Lucius Valerius, three ambaſſadors from 
their body, to take copies of them, and bring them to Rome; 
who having there gathered together, from the papers of ſeve- 
ral private perſons, about ic verſes in the Greek lan- 
guage, pretended to be the prophecies and oracles of this and 
other ſibyls, came back with them to Rome. And at the lame 
time 4 inquiry being alſo made at Samos, Ilium, and other ci- 
ties in Greece, Sicily, Africa, and Italy, for the like oracles 
and prophecies of the ſibyls, great numbers that pretended to 
be ſuch were gotten together, and laid up in the capitol, to 
ſupply the place of thoſe that were burnt. But there was 
this great difference between the ſibylline books that were 
burnt with the capitol and thoſe that were afterwards put in 
their place, that, whereas the former having never been in 
any other hands than thoſe to whole cuſtody they had been 
committed, were vulgarly known to none, it was otherwife 
as to the latter. For they having been in the hands of the vul- 
gar in all places where they were collected before they were 
brought to Rome, were ſtill, after that collection, vulgarly 
known as before, and much more ſo, becauſe the reputation 


which the Romans gave them, by making this collection 0: 
them, 


Dionyſius IIalicarnaſ. lib. 4. Plutarch. in Sylla. Appian. de Belli 
Civilibus, lib. 1. 

d Taciti Hiſt, lib. 3. c. 72. Appian. ibid. Julius Obſcquens de Prodig. 

© Lactantius de Falſa Religione, lib. 1. Cc. 6. & de Ira Dei, c. 22. 
de Falſa Sapientia, c. 17. 

Lactantius, ibid. Tacitus in Annalibus, lib. 6. c. 12. Dionyſius !! 
licarnaſ. ibid, 
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them, made them the more to be inquired after, and the more 
to be diſperſed; whereby it came to paſs, that of all this col- 
jection laid up in the capitol, there was ſcarce any one pro- 
phecy or oracle of which there were not copies in private 
hands; and from them Virgil had that ſibylline prophecy of 
the coming of Chriſt, and the reſtoring of jultice, rigliteouſ- 
neſs, and bleſſedneſs, to the world by him, which he hath ſet 
forth in his fourth eclogue ; and from them came allo the 
many other prophecies which at this time went abroad of the 
ſame import. But the uſe which the Romans propoſed to 
make of theſe oracles being much defeated by their being thus 
vulgarly known, a law was made, * that all that had any co- 
pies of them ſhould bring them in to the prœœtor of the city; and 
all were prohibited, under pain of death, to retain any of them. 
But, notwithſtanding, many that had tranſcripts af theſe oracles 
{till privately keeping them in their hands, and their number 
increaſing by new forgeries made of them, Auguſtus, on his 
taking on him the high-prieſthood of Rome, b revived the law; 
whereon fo many copies of theſe pretended prophecies being 
brought in as amounted to a great multitude of volumes, he 
ordered them all ſtrictly to be examined, and, having burnt 
and deſtroyed all that were qi ſapproved, to the number above 
mentioned, depolited the reſt for the ule of the ſtate. Theſe 
afterwards © Tiberius cauſed to be examined over again, and 
burnt many more of them, preſerving only ſuch as were of 
moment, and found worthy of approbation, for that ſervice 
of the ſtate for which they were originally intended, And to 
theſe, as long as Rome remained Heathen, great recourſe was 
made. For, about this time, on the coming of Chriſt our 
Saviour, the great Oracle of all truth, 4 all other oracles 
ceaſing, the fibylline prophecies, and the ſortes Virgilianz, 
the ſortes Preneſtinæ, with ſome other like fooliſh inventions 
tor divination, were the only oracles they had to conſult. And 
in this uſe the ſibylline prophecies continued, till the year of 
our Lord 339, when they were utterly deſtroyed. For, not 
long before that time, © a prophecy being given out by the 
Heathen Romans, pretended to be taken from the ſibylline 
writings, which imported, that Peter, having by magic found- 
ed the Chriſtian religion to laſt for the term of 365 years on- 
y, it was, at the end of this term, wholly to vaniſh, and be 
no 
Tacitus in Annal. lib. 6. c. 12. Juſtia, Martyr. in {-cunda Apologig 
Chriſtianis. 
„Tacitus, ibid. Suctonius in Octavio, c. 31. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 57. p. 615. Uacitus, ibid. 


Plutarch. de Orac ulorum Defectu. 
Auguſt. de Civitate Dei, lib. 18. c. 53. 54» 
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Bo tore proſeſſed i.. the world; and this term expiring in the 
year ol dur Lord 398 (tor that was juſt 365 years after Chriſt's 
aſcenſion into heaven, and the firlt eſtabliſhing of the Ctrit- 
tian religion thereupoa), Honorius, the Roman emperor, ta— 
king the advantage hereof to convict theſe writings of mauifeſt 
forgery and inpoſture, ordered them all to be deſtroyed; and 
accordingly, the next, year alter (that is, in the year of our 
Lord 399), Stilico, by virtue of a decree from him, burut al! 
tizoic prophetic writings, and pulled down and utterly dem oliſh- 
ed the temple of Apollo, in which they were repoſited. And“ 
the ſane year became fatal to many other Heathen temples in 
Atcica and elſewhere through the Roman empire. 

There is ſtill preterved, in eight books of Greek verſe, a col- 
lection of oracies pretended to be the ſibylline. This collection 
vialt have been made between the year of our Lord 138 and the 
year 167. It could not be earlier, for therein mention is made 
of the next ſucceſſion of Adrian, thatis, Antoninus Pius, who 
did not ſucceed him till the year 13S: and it could not be later, 
becauſe Juſtin Martyr in his writings ſeveral times quotes it, 
and appeals to it, who did not outlive the year 167, being then 
put to death under the fourth perſecution. But whether this 
was a true collection of the oracles called fibylline, or a ficti- 
tious compoſure made out of a pious fraud by ſome Chriſtian 
of the time when it was firſt publiſhed, 1s a queſtion among 
learned men. J Baronius, © Biſhop Montague of Norwich, and 
others, would have it to be genuine, that is, to contain a true 
collection of what was received among the Heathens for the 
oracles of the fibyls before Chriſt was born. But * moſt look 
on it as the ſpurious production of ſome zealous Chriſtian, 
who compiled it for the promoting of the intereſt of the religion 
he profeſſed. For any one, ſay they, that ſhall with an unbia!- 
ſed judgement peruſe the book, will find therein fuck an ab- 
ſtract of the hiſtory and doctrines of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, as muſt neceſſarily make him conclude, none but a Chriſ- 
tian could write it; and in one place the compiler of it plainly 
£ acknowledgeth himſelf to be ſo. Beſides, the whole myltery 
of our ſalvation, the method whereby it was to be accompliſhed, 
what belongs to the perſon of the Meſſiah and his ſpiritual king- 

dom, 

2 Rutilii Itinerarium, lib. 2. 

d Auguſtin. de Civitate Dei, lib. 18. c. 54. 

Libro quinto. 

d In Apparatus ad Annales. 

Adds and Monuments of the Church before Chriſt. 

f See Caſaubon, Blondel, and others. 

8 Caſaubon, lib. 8.; where 15 this verſe, Nos igitur Chriſti ſancta de 
{tirpe creat, 
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dom, his birth, crucifixion, reſurrectiop, and aſcenſion, are al! 
more explicitly, clearly, and fully ſpoken of in tlieſe pretended 
prophecies, than they are in any of the true and undoubted 
prophecies of the Old Teſtament; which is ſufficient proof, 


that they were written after they were accompliſhed; it being 


by no means to be believed that God would reveal himſelf by 
Heathen prophets to the Heathen nations more clearly, fully, 
and explicitly, than he had by his own true prophets to his 
own people. Betides, the compiler of thete prophetic books, 
2 ſpeaks of Chriſt's reigning here upon earth, according to 
the notion of the Millinarians, which plainly proves them to 
have been written after the origin of that hereſy, which 
could not have being till after Chriſt's time, neither had it, 


till the ſecond century, when it was firit introduced by Pa- 


pias, biſhop of Hierapolis in Phrygia. Herein alſo is given 
a b ſucceſſion of all the Roman emperors from Julius Cæſar 
to Antoninus Pius, and the time of his adopting M. Antoninus 
and L. Verus, in ſuch, a manner, as manifeſtly ſhews it to 
have been written rather as an luitory of things paſt, than as a 
prophecy foretelling what was to come. Aud in the [ame book. 
the pretended propheteſs tells us, that © the was wife to one 
of the three ſons of Noah, and was with him in the ark du- 
ring the whole time of the deluge, aud many other like par- 
ticulars are contained therein, which ſavour all of iGion and 
impoſture. All tlus put together ſcems evidently to prove, 
that a great part of this book, inſtead of containing a true col- 
lection of the cracles received for ſibylline among the Hea- 
then, before Chriſt's time, is nothing more than the inven— 
tion and impoſture of the compiler. 

But, on the other fide, it is urged for the truth and genuine— 
neſs of this book, that it was appealed to by Juſtin Martyr, and 
many others of the ancient writers of the Chriſtian church, as 
Athenagoras, Theophilus, Antiochenus, Tertullian, the au- 
thor of the apoſtolical conſtitutions, Lactantius, Euſebius, 
Jerome, Auſtin, &c. That Clemeng Alexandrinus, who lived 
in the ſecond century, tells us, that Paul himſelf in his preach- 
ing to the Gentiles, frequently referred to theſe oracles of the 
iibyls ; that theſe contained in this collection are the ſame that 
were received for ſuch in the time of Cicero, which, they ſay, 
appears by his mentioning the acroſtichis which is now found in 
them; that Joſephus, in the firit book of his Antiquities, ch. v. 
quotes the Sibylline oracle tor the building of the tower of 
Babel, and the confuſion of languages which followed there- 
upon, and that very quotation is found in the preſent 8 

0 


, Caſaubon, lib, 2. & lib. 3. © Libro tertio in fine. 
d Libro quinto. 
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To this it is replied, that Juſt in Martyr was a perſon of great | ſtan 
credulity, who believed and iaid hold of every thing that he | lett 
thought might make for the Chriſtian religion, whereof inſtan. WF foll, 
ces have heen * above already given; and he having appealed lette 
to this book of fibylline oracles, all the reſt of the ancients that WW are 
did ſo were led to it by his example; that as to what Clemens Gre 
{faith of St Paul's quoting the ſibyl, he could have this only the 
by tradition; for there is nothing of it in the ſcriptures ; that, tial 
for many years before the birth of Chriſt, many prophecies went cipa 
abroad under the name of ſibyls, foretelling his coming; and ſcar 
that it is poſſible St Paul might quote ſome of theſe in his theſl 
preachings to the Heathens, is readily acknowledged. But this WW to h 
doth not prove theſe eight books which we now treat of to MW likel 
be a true and genuine collection of them. As to the acroſtics, nyſi 
Cicero d indeed ſays, the ſibylline oracles were written in ſach WW men 
ſort of verſes ; and that there are a certain number of acroſtics WW theſe 
© 1n this collection, is acknowledged; but theſe are of a differ- of in 
ent ſort from the acroſtics mentioned by Cicero. For, accord- bette 
ing to him, the acroſtics of the ſibylline oracles were ſo writ- atly 
ten, that the letters of the firſt verſe of every ſection begun all As tt 
the following verſes in the ſame order, as they lay in that firſt and t 
verſe. As, for example, ſuppoling the firſt verſe to be that know 
which begins Virgil's fourth eclogue, unde! 

the p 

Sicelides muſce, paulo majora canamus, in f 

to make the acroſtics which Cicero mentions, the letter (i), ex 
which is the ſecond letter, muſt begin the ſecond verſe, (c), Toe 

which is the third letter, the third verſe, (e) the fourth verſe, Rue” 

(1) the fifth verſe, and ſo on to the end: and when all the let- thas- K 
ters of the firſt verſe were thus exhauſted, ſo as that the whole ae 
ſirſt verſe miglit be read downward in the initial letters of the 5 wh 

following verſes as well as forward in the firſt, there ended the 7 ” 
ſection. And then another verſe begun another ſection: and 3 4 

by the letters of it another acroſtichis was made in the ſame b © wy 

manner as the former, ar ſo on through the whole volume. We 

But the acroſtics which are in the prelent collection, and are Ren 

alluded to by 9 Tertullian, and quoted by © the emperor Con- they 1 
ſtantine = n q 

a Part II. book 2. manife 

b De Divinatione, lib. 2. c. 54. H.! 

© Strom. lib. 6. | phecy, 

d De Biptiſmo. For there by the Greek word '1x3ve made ont 0 of the 


the initial letters of theſe words lyeeg Xproog Oct Teds Earp, which make 
the acroftichs in the $th book of the fibylline cracles, he plainly r 1078 
to thoſe acroſtichs. 

© In Oratione ad Cœtum SarGtorum apud Eufch, 
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ſtantine and 2 St Auſtin, are of another ſort; for in them the 
letters of the firſt verſe do not become the initial letters of the 
following verſes in the manner as above mentioned; but the 
letters of theſe Greek words, Iced Xgi5%s Org Ties, Tori, Lraugòs, 
are the initial letters in theſe acroſtic:is. And tlie Engliſh of theſe 
Greek words being Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, the Saviour, 
the Croſs, and the ſubſtance of the acroſtical verſes whoſe ini- 
tial letters make theſe words, being a ſummary of the prin- 
cipal parts of the hiſtory and doctrines of the goſpel, it is 
ſcarce to be imagined, that any one in his wits ſhould think 
theſe to have been the acroſtichs which Cicero mentions, or 
to have been at all exiſting in Cicero's time. It is moſt 
likely the compiler of this collection finding in Varro, Dio- 
nyſius Halicarnaſſeus, Cicero, and other writers then extant, 
mention made of acroſtichs in the ſibylline oracles, invented 
theſe of purpoſe to cloke the impoſture which he was guilty 
of in the greater part of the book, and ſo make the cheat the 
better go down by this imitation ; but he not hitting it ex- 
actly, the fraud, inſtead of being covered, is detected thereby. 

As to the quotation of Joſephus concerning the tower of Bavel, 

and the confuſion of languages at the building of it, it is ac- 

knowledged, that certain verigs went about in Joſephus's time, 

under the name of the Sibyls, out of which Joſephus quoted 

the paſſage mentioned; and that this very paſſage, though nor 

in the ſame words, is yet in ſubſtance in the third book of the 


collection of the ſibylline oracles which we now treat of. But 


this doth not prove all that collection to be genuine, and not 


uu a great part of it the ſpurious production of ſome impoſtor. 
| But, not to detain the reader with a long examination of all 
| that hath been ſaid by learned mea on this ſubject, I ſhall lay 
| down what appears to me to be the whole truth of the matter 


in theſe following poſitions. 
J. The oracles of the ſibyls have from ancient times been 


| in great reputation both among the Greeks and Latins, For 
Plato and © Ariſtotle, as well as Varro, Dionyſius of Hali- 
| carnaſſus, and Livy, make mention of them with great regard. 


But who, or how many, the ſeſibyls were, or when or where 


they lived, various authors as to theſe particulars write va- 
nouſly of them; and moſt that dy ſay concerning them is 
| manifeſtly fable and ſition. 


II. How much ſoever they might pretend to the gift of pro- 


| phecy, they could not have it by divine inſpiration. For moſt 
of the oracles that were produced from them, when conſulted 


by 
De Civitate Del, lib. 18. c 22. 
d In phædro. 
© De Admirandis. 
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by the Romans, directed to ſuch idolatrous * and abominable 
rites, as cannot, without the greateſt impiety, be ſaid to come 
from God. And one of theſe ſibyls, in the collection now ex. 
tant, b confeſſeth herſelf to have been a vile adultereſs, who, not- 
withſtanding the law of her marriage, had proſtituted herſelf to 
a multitude, and lain with thouſands ; and how can any brea{t 
that is polluted with ſo great a load of impurity be ever thought 
fit for the inhabitation of the Spirit of God. 

III. If therefore they ever had the power of foretelling thing: 
to come, they mult have received it from diabolical ſpirits inſpi- 
ring them therewith. For theſe had their oracles in many places 
among the Heathen nations in the times preceding the birth of 
Chriſt, and moſt of them were delivered by women; ſo it was 
at Delphos, and ſo it was at Dodona, and fo in other places where 
temples were erected to the Heathen deities, But the world ha- 
ving been always too fond of prophecies and predictions, this 
often gives advantage for the impoſing of falſe pretences under 
thoſe names. We ſee enough of this in the credit that Noſtrada- 
mus's centuries, Nixon's prophecies, and other ſuch deluſions 
have in our times gotten among many; but it was much more 
fo in the Heathen worid. It hath been above mentioned, how 
Auguſtus burnt 2009 volumes of theſe pretended oracles, and 
how Tiberius afterwards deſtroyed many more of them; but, 
notwithſtanding this, like Hydra's heads, they grew and mul- 
tiplied by being cut off; and down as low as the time of Zo- 
ſimus, who lived in the fifth century, there were many collec- 
tions of theſe oracles among the Heathens, even then when 
Heatheniſm was almoſt worn out. For © he tells us, he had 
e ruſed E YLenonwy TUYRY WYU5y 2 e. many collections of oracles. 
And there is now ſcarce a nunnery beyond fea, in which one 
or other of the filters doth not pretend to be inſpired, and de- 
liver oracles and prophecies determining the fates of king- 
doms and ſtates. Sometimes an enthuftattic ſpirit, ſometimes 
hyſterical fits, but moſtly pride and vanity lead them to thele 
pretences; and molt likely the ſibyls had no better founda- 
tion for all theſe oracles of theirs, that have obtained ſo great 
a reputation in the world. 

IV. The ſtory of the three books of the ſibyls ſold to Tar- 
quin, was all a cheat and a fraud, deviſed for the convenience 


of 


a For out of theſe books they ſometimes were commanded to facri- 
fice a Grecian man aud a Grecian woman, and a Gallic man and 4 
Gallic woman, by burying them alive in the Boarian Forum, or bullock 
market, aud for the moſt put as often as they were conſulted, other fi- 
crifices were made, according to the anſwers from them, which were a“. 
together as impious. 

b Lib. 2. & lib. 7. 

© Hiſtorlarum, Ub. 2. 
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of the ſtate, Some tell it of * Tarquinius Superbus, and ſome 
of Tarquinius Priſcus; but molt likely what is ſaid of it was 
done in the time of Numa, it being of a piece with all the reſt 
that he did for the eſtabliſhing of the Roman ſtate. For he 
built it all upon ſuperſtition and iapoſture, © pretending the 
direction of the goddels Egeria for ail his inititutions, thereby 
the better to make them go down with the people. And no 
doubt by a like device it was, that an unknowu old woman, 
brought from ſome foreign place, was ſuborned to act the part 
mentioned in the ſtory, and to bura fix of the books, thereby to 
give the greater value to the other three. And this artifice 
fully anſwered the end intended. For the confulting of thoſe 
books, and the pretended antwers from them, ſerved very of- 
ten for the quelling and compoſing of many diforders and 
| diſturbances among the people, when nothing elle could. The 
manner in winch theſe oracles were ſaid to be glveu forth, 4 
| was by ecſtaſy and enthuliaſtic rage, under which the inſpired 
| gave forth their oracles, without underfianding, or as much as 
| knowing, what they ſaid. From hence Cicero © argues againſt 
| them, becauſe of the acroſtichs in which they were written. 
For he rightly ſaith, that their being compoſed in ſuch a ſort 
| of verſes, demonſtrates them to he the product of art and con- 
trirance, and not poſſibly to come from ſuch as were in ecſtaſy 
and beſide themſelves, 

V. None being f allowed to inſpect, or in the leaſt peruſe 
tie oracles of the ſibyls in the capitol, that is, either thoſe that 

were there laid up before the burning of that edifice in the time 

of Sylla, or thoſe that were there laid up after it, excepting the 

lacred college only, to whoſe keeping they were committed, the 

members of this college were thereby enabled, whenever the 

conſulting of theſe oracles was decreed, to bring forth ſuch an 

anſwer, as would beſt ſerve the purpoſe for which that decree 

Waz made. And this they always did, whether they found it in 

theſe oracles or not, and herein lay the whole myſtery of this 

matter; and we have ſeveral inſtances wherein it was thus prac- 

tiled. For when the great men of Rome had gotten from Pto- 

my Auletes king of Egypt all the money he could give for the 


Far- {WP'rocuring of his reſtoration, when expelled his Kingdom, and 
ence I. | 8 they 
of Dionyſius Halicarn. lib. 4. A. Gellius, lib. 1. c. 19. Plin. lib. 13. 


13. Solinus, c. 2. 

Lactantius de falſo Religione, c. 6. Itidor. Orig. lib. 3. c. 8. 
Plutarch. in Numa. f 

| © Cicero de Divinatione, lib. 2. c. 54. Virgilius Eneid. lib. 6. Servius 

| eundem, 

De Divinatione, lib. 2. c. 54+ : 

* Dionyſius Halicarn. lib. 4. Valerius Maximus, lib. x, c. 1. 5 13. Ci- 

o de Divinatione, lb. 3. Cc. 34. 
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they found it inconvenient for the ſtate to do what they had 
promiſed, they * procured an oracle to be brought forth from 
the ſibylline books to forbid the thing. And when Cæſar had 
mind to be declared king, before he thould begin his intended 


expedition againſt the Parthians, he dealt with the keepers c 


thoſe books, to give out an oracle as from them, that the Par. 
thians could not be overcome but by a king; upon which occa- 
ſion Cicero © thus writes: © Let us deal with the Keepers o. 
thoſe books, to bring forth any thing out of them, rather than 
a king, which neither the gods nor men will henceforth bea: 
at Rome.” Which words plainly argue, that thoſe books wer- 
made uſe of as an engine of ſtate, out of which the keepers ol 
them brought forth, under the name of oracles, fuch anſwers 
as they themſelves contrived, according as they thought the; 
would bell ſerve the end intended. 

VI. After the firſt books of the {ibylline oracles, that had 
been laid up in the capitol at Rome, were burnt with it, anc 
thereon ſearch was made for the reſtoring of them from other 
places, as 15 above mentioned, abundance of prophecies, under 
the name of the Sibyls, were d every where produced: and, by 
reaſon of the reputation given them by that ſearch, their num- 
ber grew and multiplied, every one bringing forth whatloever 
prophetic writings he had by him, and publiſhing them tor 
the moſt part under the name of ſome ſibyl or other, the be!- 
ter to recommend them to acceptance, and by theſe means, 
for about 80 years before the birth of Chriſt, the world be. 
came filled © with prophecies of all ſorts. 

VII. Among theſe prophecies which then went about, ther: 
were ſeveral which foretold the coming of the Meſſiah, and 
the greatneſs, bliſs, and righteouſneſs of his kingdom. Tue 
of theſe have been already mentioned, that is, that of Virgil“ 
fourth e-logue; and the other ſpoken of by Julius Marathus, 
neither of which can admit a rational interpretation any othe!- 
wiſe than whea applied to the Meſhah. And it is particu» 
warly to be obſerved of the prophecy ſpoken of by Julius Ma- 
rathus, that the words whereby it is related are, Regem be- 


pulo Romano Naturam parturire, i. e. That Nature was abo 
to 


* Dion Caſſius, lib 39. p 98. Plutarch. in Pompeio, Catone, Ciceront: 
% Antonio. Cicero in Epiſtolis ad Lentulum. 

b Dion Caſſius, lib. 44. p. 247. Plutarch. in Cæſare. 

© De Divinatione, lib. 2. c. 54. = 

They were collected from the papers of private perſons: ſo ſalta 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, and ſo {ay others. | 

© 'This appears by the 2000 volumes of them that Auguſtus but“ 
and the many others of them that Jiberius deſtroyed the fame W]: 

f Sucton. in Octavio, c. 94+ 
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to bring forth a ſon that ſhould be king of the Romane; which 


phraſe expretleth ſomething more than ordin: ry both in the 
cauſe and the effect. For here Nature itſelf, that is the God 
of nature, is made the immediate cauſe of the birth; and he 
muſt be more than an ordinary perſon that was to he produ- 
ced by ſo extraordinary a generation. But both theſe pro- 
phecies ſpeak of the birth of the Meſſiah in genera}, without 
naming in particular the people of whom he ſhould be deſcend- 
ed, or the country where be ſhould be born. But there were 
other prophecies which determined both, and declared that he 
ſhould come out of Judea ; and for this we have the teſtimo- 
nies of Tacitus and Suetonius, two eminent Roman hiſtorians; 
the firſt of which ſpeaking of the time when Veſpaſian waged 
war with the Jews, hath theſe words; * A firm perſuaſion had 
prevailed among a great many, that it was contained in the 
ancient ſacerdotal books, that about this time it ſhould come 
to paſs that the Eaſt ſhould prevail; and that thoſe who ſhould 
come out of Judea, ſhould obtain the empire of the world. 
And Suetonius, ſpeaking of the ſame time, ſaith as followeth ; 
There had prevailed all over the Eaft an ancient and conſtant 
notion, that the fates had decreed, that about that time there 
thould come out of Judea thoſe, who ſhould obtain the empire 
of the world, The completion of thoſe prophecies 1s by both 
theſe ancient writers referred to the coming of Veſpaſtan out 
of Judea to the empire; which happened but a few years after 
the death of Chriſt, and the begivning of his kingdom here on 
earth, to which they truly belonged. 

VIII. God having ordained that the coming of his Son ſhould 
by theſe prophecies be forc{hewn to the Heathens, and for ſome 
time before his appearing be proclaimed among them, this was 
*<omplithed by a two-fold means, iſt, by the diſperſion of the 
jews among them, and, 2dly, by the Heathen oracles themſelves 
which they uſed to confult. For, 

IX. Firſt, for ſeveral years before the birth of Chriſt, not 
only © "THT and Anna the propheteſs, but the whole nation 
of the Jews, were in earneſt expectation of his coming, and of 
the redemption of Iſrael by him. And this not only the 
"ſtory of the goſpel in many places tells us, but * Toſephus 
lie Jewiſh hiſtorian doth alſo atteſt the ſame. For he tells us, 

that the expectation which the Jews for ſome years before the 
leſtruction of Jeruſalem had of the ariſing of a Kent king 
from among them, ho ſhould have the empire of the whole 
8 4 world. 
Taciti Hiſt. lib. 5. c. 13. | 
Lucton. in Veſpaliano, c. 4. 


Luke Il. 25—38. 
e Bello Judaico, lib. 2. % 12. 
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world was the true cauſe which the: excited them to that 
war againſt the Romans, in which that city and the temple 
in it were utterly deſtroyed. And Suetonius faith * the ſane 
thing. The prophecies of Davie) aud other prophets of the 
Old heſtament having not only ſpoke ef the righteouſnels, 
glory, a d bliſs, of the kingdom of the Meſſiah, but determined 
his appearance to the very time when it happened, gave Jult 
re:ſon tor this expectation; and, for above 80 years before 
Chriſt's birth, the whole houſe of Iſrael were big hereof. Fo: 
lo long ꝰ Anna the propheteſs being actuated by it, had attended 
at the temple in faſting and prayer to wait his appearauce, 
And therefore for ſo long time thele prophecies, and the re- 
ceived interpretations of them, beiug much talked of throug! 
all Judea, with a view to the ſpeedy completion of them, eſpe- 
cially after Pompey had ſubjected that country to the Roman 
yoke, from thence the ſame manner of diſcourfing of them, 
aud the ſame expectations of their being ſpeedily accomplithed, 
became diffuſed to all the Jews of the diſperſions, wherever 
they were, all the world over; and great numbers of them be- 
ing then ſettled in Rome, and in the cities of Greece and the 
Leſſer Aſia, as well as in other parts of the world, they there 
frequently ſpoke among their Heathen neighbours of theſe pro- 
phecies, and the expectations they then had of their ſpeedy 
completion; which being often rumoured about among tic 
Heathen people in thoſe places of the Jewiſh diſperſions, at 
length inſenſibly grew into reputation, and were received a- 
mong them as if they had been prophecies from their ow 
gracles; and the moſt of them became ingrafted among the 
oracles of the fibyls, as if they had come from them. And 
from hence moſt of thoſe prophecies among the Heathens, 
which, in the times above mentioned, predicted the coming of 
2 great king out of Judea, who ſhould, in great power and 
glory, reign over the whole world, ſeem chiefly to have had 
their original: for this notion the Jews then had of the Mei 
ſiah, and it ſtill continues among them. 
X. But, ſecondly, another way of their being declared among 
the Heathen, ſeems to be from the Heathen oracles themſelves. 
Thus God forced Balaam © to propheſy of the coming of his 
Zon out of Jacob; thus he made 4 the Magians to come from 
the Eaſt to acknowledge and adore him, and thus he forced 


the © devils themſelves whea caſt forth by him, to own him 
70 


® In Veſpaſiano, c. 4. 

b Luke ii. 37. 

© Numb. xXIiv. 17. 

q Matth. ii. 112. | 
2 Matth. viii. 29. Mark V. 7a Luke viii. 28. 
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to be the Son of God moſt high : and thus alſo moſt probably 
thediabolical ſpirits which pretided in the Heather, oracles, were, 
before their leaving thoſe their habitations (which they were 
compelled to do before the coming of our Saviour), in like man- 
ner forced to proclaim him. And by theſe two means molt pro- 
bably was 1t, that all the prophecies, which, before our Savi- 
our's birth, were ſpread abroad amongthe Heathens concerning 
him and his Kingdom, whether they were thoſe called fibyiline 
or others, were all introduced among thein, there not being a 
third way whereby it could be done. 

XI. A coilection being made of the preditions which had 
been received among the Heath«ns for oracles of the fibyls, and 
by lome Heathen Greek digeſted into a bo k of Greek verſes 


| about the time of our Saviour, or a little before, and all thoſe 
| prophecies above mentioned relating to him, having been found 


therein, this operated much to the advantage of Chriſtianity in 
its earlieſt times, ſo as to prove of great efficacy tor the convert- 
ing of many thereto. And therefore Chriſtians, in their diſ- 
putes with the Heathens, often out of this book making uſe 
of thoſe oracles, and frequently appealing to them for the proo£ 
at what they profeſſed, they were from hence * called Sibylliſts. 
This book was afterwards, about the time of Antoninus Pius, 
the Roman emperor, interpolated with many additions by fome 
Chriſtian who was more zealous than either honeſt or wiſe 
herein. For by thus 2dulterating the oracles truly received 
as ſibylline with thoſe of his own invention, which were never 
heard of among the Heathen before, he deſtroyed the authority 
of the whole, and the Chriſtian cauſe was much damaged there- 
by. The book made up of this mixture I reckon is that which 
we now have. Several, for the ſake of the many ſpurious par- 
ticulars which are manifeſtly in it, think all the reſt to be of 
the ſame ſort, and would therefore reject the whole, That the 
major part is juſtly thus condemned, I readily acknowledge, 
but cannot yield it for all the book. » Celſus, the greateſt 
enemy that Chriſtianity had among the ancients, chargeth the 
impoſture no further than upon the interpolations, neither 
will I. But to return to our hiſtory. 
Alexander and Ariſtobulus, Herod's ſons by Mariamne, ha- 
ving, on their return from Rome, lived three years 
. . 8 f ee Anno 13. 
7 home with their father, © at leugth fell grievouſly fred: 
under his diſpleaſure. The young men in the heat : 
8 3 |; of 
* Origines contra Celſum, lib. 7. 1 
d Origenes, ibid. This Celſus was an Epicurean philoſopher, who lived 
u the ſecond century, and wrote a book againft Chriſtianity, winch 
igen anſwered. 
Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 16. c. 6. & de Bello Judaic, lib, f. c. 77. 
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of their youth let fall many raſh words, which expreſſed thei: 
reſentments for the death of their mother, with threats of re. 
venge upon thoſe who had been the authors of it; at which Sa. 
jome and Pheroras, who were the chief adviſers of her execu— 
tion, being alarmed, laid plots for the ruin of the two young 
men to prevent their own. In order whereto, they took care 
that all the raſh words which theſe young men had at any time 
indiſcreetly bolted out on the ſubject of their mother's deat), 
were all repreſented to Herod, as including threats againſt him. 
ſelf; and, the more to enſuare them, frequent occaſions were ta- 
ken to provoke them to ſpeak. out all the anger and indignation 
which they had conceived in their minds concerning this matter; 
which being carried to Herod, with all the malicious gloſſes and 
aggravations which the words could admit, had all the effect 
which was intended, in exciting in him jealouſies againſt theſc 
his two ſons, as if they were hatching ill deſigns againſt his per- 
ſon. And therefore, whereas hitherto they had held the tiri! 
place among his ſons, as thoſe who were deſigned next to fuc- 
ceed in the kingdom on their father's death, he brought Auti- 
pater, another ton of his, to court, and placed him over thr 
Heads, This he did in order to humble the two brothers, an! 
bring them to a better temper ; but it worked the quite con- 
trary way, in provoking them to greater diſcontents, and mot, 
intemperate language than before ; of all which notice being 
conſtantly carried to Herecd, it further exaſperated him again! 
them, and Antipater, who was a very crafty, as well as a ver) 
malicious man, was not wanting to make the advantage of a. 
this for his own intereſt, This Antipater was Herod's elde“ 
ſon by Doris his firſt wife; but the being divorced on his ma!- 
riage with Mariamne, her ſon was bred up in private, till h- 
was brought to court on this occaſion; and, when fixed there, |: 
ſoon brought his mother thither alſo; and, from this time ha- 
ving the crown in his conſtant view, he became the chief m- 
ſtrument in procuring the deſtruction of the two brothers, the 

better to ſecure his ſucceſſion to it on his father's death. 
Agrippa being * called to Rome, Sentius Saturninus au! 
Titus Volumnius ſucceeded him in the government of Syria 201 
Phœnicia; ſome would have Saturninus only to have been pre- 
ident of the province, and Volumnius no other than as legate, 
or elſe as Cicſar's procurator under him; but Joſephus ſpeaks o 
Him as in joint commiſſion. But before Agrippa departed, | 
Herod waited on lim in Alta, carrying Antipater thither wit 
him, 

a Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. (, & de Bello ſudaico, lib, 7, c. 17. 


b Idem. lib. 16. WT 12. Ne 1 
*Idem. ub. 16. c. 6. 
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him, whom he introduced to Agrippa's favour, and ſent him 
to Rome with him, * where, by virtue of recommendatory let. 
lers from his father, he got into the good grace of Auguſtus, 
and many of the great men of Rome. But, while thus abſent, 
he ceaſed not to carry on his plots againſt the two brothers, 
often exciting Herod againſt them by his letters, which ls 
craftily wrote in a ſtyle, which concealing all manner of ma- 
lice againſt the accuſed, expreſſed only a concern for his fa- 
ther's ſafety. | 

Agrippa, on his return to Rome,“ was ſent againſt the Pan- 
nonians, who had revolted ; but, on his comin 


againſt them, the rebels being frighted by the ter- Anno T2. 


SIE Ad i 5 Herod 26. 
ror of his name, ſubmitted to ſuch terms of peace 


as were required; whereupon Agrippa returning, fell ſick in 
Campania, and there died. He was the chief favourite of Au- 
guſtus, and having married Julia, Auguſtus's only daughter, 
ihared with him in the government, and bore a great part of 
the burden of it. On his death, Auguſtus ſtanding in need of 
another aſſiſtant, © made choice of Tiberius, the fon of Livia, 
by her former huſhand, but very unwillingly, as knowing the 
man; but, for want of a better, being nectſlitated to fix oi. 
nim, he gave him his daughter Julia, the widow of the de- 
ceaſed, to wife, cauſing him to divorce his former wife, to 
make room for her. | 

The breach between Herod and his ſons by Mariamne tilt 
growing wider and wider, by the means of thoſe that 
did ill - offices between them, it at length came to 
paſs, that Herod being no longer able to bear tliew, 
* took them along with him into Italy, and made this voyage 
thither on purpoſe to accuſe them before Auguſtus ; and ha- 
ving found him at Aquileia, he there brought the cauſe be 
fore him. His charge againſt them was, that they carried them 
{elves undutifully and inſolently towards him, and had formed 
deſigns by poiſon to take away his life, But of this laſt charge, 
wherein lay the chief of the accuſation, nothing appearing but 
jealoufies and groundleſs ſuſpicions, Auguſtus acquitted the 
young men ; and, having reconciled their father to them, ſent 
them all home made fully friends. Herod, on his return to 
Jeruſalem, having called together the people in the temple, 
related to them the event of his journey, and, according to the 


power given to bim by Auguſtus, he named Antipater in the 
8 4 firſt 


Anno Ir, 
Herod 2; 


* Toſeph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 7. 1 
2 Dion Caſſius, lib. 54. p. 541. Epitome Livu, lib. 136. 

Dion Caſſius, lib. 54. P. 543. Suet, in Octavio, c. 63. Lliderio, c. 7. 
4 Joſeph, Antiq. lib. 16. c. 7. & “. 
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ſi place to ſucceed him in the kingdom, and next after him 
the ſons of Matiamne. 

Herod, after 12 years time, * having finiſhed his works a: 
1 Straton's tower, and brought them all to thoroug! 
e perfection, he dedicated the place with great ſolem- 

nity, and, in compliment to Auguſtus, from his name 
Cæſar, called it Ceſares. He there made, by an artificial mole 
of great expence, an excellent port, large enough for a great 
number of 1hi 11ps to ride ſafely in; and the city which he there 
built, was, next to Jeruſalem, the largeſt, the beſt, and the mol: 
magnificent of all in that country; and when Judea fell unde: 
the Roman yoke, this was moltly made the ſeat ? of the my 
curator who governed that province. After this © he built ſe 
veral other cities, as Antipatris, Cypron, and Phaſaelis. The 
firſt he named from his father, the ſecond from his mother, 
and the third from Phaſael his brother. And from him alto 
he named a large tower, which he built at Jeruſalem, of equa! 
ſize with that of Pharus near Alexandria, calling it the towe: 
of Phaſael ; of which mention hath been 4 already made. 

The Jews of Aſia and Cyrenc, being opprefled by the Hea- 
then inhabitants among -whom they dwelt, and not per- 
mitted to live according to their own Jaws and reli- 
gion, and the privileges formerly granted them, in 
order hereto, © addrefled themſelves to Auguttus for relief 1! 

this grievance, and obtained from him an edict in their favour, 
whereby all was decreed for them that they deſired. 

Salome, Pheroras, and Antipater, * purſuing their plot 
againſt the ſons of Mariamne, took care that ſo many falſe ſto- 
ries were carried to Herod concerning them, and ſuch 1] re- 
preſentations of their conduct were from time to time, partly 
by their agents, and partly by themſelves, continually made 
unto him, that at length this cauſed another open breach be- 
tween him and the two young princes. For they had, by thele 
malicious artifices, ſo filled the old king's head with jealouſie 
and ſuſpicious, that he could neither fleep by night, nor enjoy 
any quiet by day, for fear of thoſe plots and deſigus which 
hereby he was made believe theſe two brothers were framing 
againſt him. To make diſcovery of the 1magined treaſon, 
he put all the confider ts of the young princes vpon the rack, 
thereby to extort a conteſſion from them of what they knew 
nothing of. And the torments making ſome of them, for the 
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gaining of eaſe, ſay any thing that might obtain it; falſe ſto- 
ries were deliyered inſtead of true confeſſions, ſome of which 
bearing hard upon Alexander, he was hereon caſt into priſon, 
and loaded with chains, and more perſons wers Put to the 

ueſtion, to draw from them accuſations againſt him, Alex. 
ander, by theſe practices againſt him, being made deſperate, 
ſent four papers to his father, wherein, to create the old ty. 
rant all the vexation and diſturbance he was able, he made a 
confeſſion of plots and treaſonable conſpiracies which were ne- 
ver ſo much as thought of, and named Pheroras and Salome, 
his brother and fiſter, with Ptolemy and Sapinnius, his two 
prime miniſters, and many others of his chief confidents, as 
accomplices herein. This had the deſigned effect, by creating 
the old tyrant more perplexity and vexation than ever any 
thing before. For, being naturally of a very ſuſpicious tem- 
per, and the conſciouſneſs of his tyrannical and oppreſſive con- 
duct in the government making him more ſo, he ſwallowed 
for truth all that Alexander's papers repreſented to him; 


whereon ſuſpecting every body, and trulting no body, he raged 


like a madman againſt all, condemning fome to deatl:, and tor- 
menting others, till they expired on the rack, becaufe they 
would not confeſs what they knew nothing of; whereby ha- 
ving turned his palace into a flaughter-houſe, and filled it all 
over with confuſion and horror, he ſeemed to act as a madman, 
and one truly bereaved of his ſenſes. 

While he was in this caſe, vexing and tormenting himſelf 
and others, Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, whoſe 
daughter Alexander had married, came to his court, 22 So 

5 + x < ero0d 3c. 

and, by the interpoſal of his good offices, brought all 
things there again to rights. At his firſt hearing of the charge 
againſt Alexander, he put on a ſeeming rage againſt him, that 
outdid that of Herod, threatening to take bis daughter from him, 
and vented himſelf in ſuch other bitter expreſſions agaiuſt him, 
as at length brought Herod to be his advocate, and with tears to 
plead with him for his ſoo, that his wife might not be taken 
from him. As ſoon as Archelaus found Herod in this temper, 
he came ſeriouſly to the matter; and by his wiidom and good 
addreſs managed it ſo, as to procure another reconciliation be- 
tween Herod and his ſons; and hereon all jealouſies and ſuſ- 
picions being laid aſide on one part, and all reſentment and diſ- 
content on the other, peace was again reſtored to that diſtract- 
ed family. Herod was very ſenſible of the great kindreſs Ar- 
chelaus did him in extricating him out of ſuch great difliculties; 
and therefore made him great preſents in acknowledgement of 


, and on his return accompanied him in the jaurney as far as 


Antioch, 
Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 16, c. 12, 
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Antioch, where he reconciled him to Titus Volumnius, the 
Roman governor of Syria, between whom and Archelaus there 
had been before ſome difference This Archelaus * was grand. 
ſon to that Archelaus who reigned in Egypt, and great-grand. 
fon to him of the fame name, that was general of Mithridates'; 
army, in his wars with Sylla. Antony, from high prieſt of 
Comana in Pontus, made him king of Cappadocia, on the account 
of a criminal converſation he had with Glaphyra his mother, 

After this Herod went to Rome, to acquaint Auguſtus wit! 
what was done in this affair. For he having written to him ot 
this ſecond breach with his ſons, and in his letters accuſe 
them of many high crimes and treaſonable practiſes againſt hin, 
and preſſed hard to have them brought to juſtice ; it was 
thought proper he ſhould make this journey to give him an 
account of the reconciliation he had made with them. 

While he was thus abſent, d the thieves of Trachonitis ta- 
king the advantage of 1t, returned to their old trade, and ravaged 
with their depredations all the parts of Judea and Cale-Syriz 
that lay within their reach; which created Herod great trouble, 
and at length involved him in thoſe difficulties with Auguſtus, 
as had like utterly to have excluded him his favour, as will be 
hereafter related. It hath been above mentioned, how Herod, 
having received from Auguſtus the provinces of Auranitis, Tra- 
chonitis, and Batanea, ſet himſelf to ſuppreſs thoſe thieves, 


which, from the mountains and caves of Trachonitis, infeſtes 


all that country. This having fully effected, he forced tho“ 
free-booters to betake themſelves to the culture of their lan! 
for their ſubſiſtence; but being ſoon weary of this courle c 
life, on Herod's former going into Italy with his two ſons t 
accuſe them before Augultus, they took that opportunity to ze- 
volt from him, and return again to their old trade; but bein; 
quickly broken, and reduced by the king's forces, 40 of th: 
ringleaders of them fled into Arabia Petræa, where Sylleus, 
who governed all under Obodas, king of that country, n0! 
only received them under his protection, but gave them al- 
ſo a ſtrong fortreſs in that country, called Repta, for thei: 
retreat and fafe habitation : from whence, on Herod's laſt co- 
ming to Rome, they made inroads into Judea and Cœle-Syris, 
and miſerably ravaged all thoſe countries ; and Sylleus, out 
of the hatred he bore to Herod, countenanced and protectes 
them herein. The reaſon of Sylleus's hatred to Herod was, 
© Sylleus would have married Salome, Herod's ſiſter, and he 


had gained her conſent hereto : but Herod requiring that he 


ſhout. 
Dion Caſſius, lib. 49. p. 411. Strabo, lib. 12. p. 540. 
b Toſeph. Antiq. lib. 6. c. 12. 
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ſhould firſt turn Jew, and Sylleus not daring ſo to do, for fear, as 
he ſa1d, left the Arabians ſhould ſtone him to death for it on his 
return, this broke off the match, and * Herod forced Salome to 
marry Alexas, a confident of his; at which Sylleus contract 
ing a great hatred againſt Herod, expreſſed it on all occaſions. 
till at length, in the purſuit of it, he procured his own ruin, a. 
will be hereafter related. This was the ſame Sylleus who, having 
undertaken to be guide to /Elins Gallus in his march into the 
ſouthern parts of Arabia, betrayed him in all that expedition, 
and made it wholly milcarry thereby, as hath been above related. 

Herod, on his return, finding his country much diſturbed and 
damaged by theſe Trachonite thieves, ® applied himſelf imme- 
diately to redreſs the miſchief by puniſhing the authors of it. 
But, not being able to come at them, by reaſon of the protec- 
tion given them in Arabia by Sylleus, he reſolved to revenge 
the wrong on thoſe that were related to them, And, there- 
fore, paſſing into Trachonitis, and ſearching through the whole 
country, he put all to death whom he found there of the fami- 
lies and kindred of any of thoſe who were at Repta; by which 
thoſe thieves being exceedingly exaſperated, they, in revenge 
hereof, renewed their inroads in a deſperate manner, and da- 
maged the country more than ever before. 

The pontifices at Rome © having, for 36 years, from the 
time that Julius Cæſar reformed the Roman kalendar, mide 
every third year a leap- year, inſtead of every fourth, by this 
error, three days were now added to the Roman year more 
than ſhould be : which being obſerved, Auguſtus this year, 
as high prieſt, rectiſied the miſtake, and, for the bringing o. 
all to rights, ordered firſt, that ſor the twelve enfuing years, 
no Jeap-year ſhould be at all; and, 2dly, that, after the exp: - 
ration of the ſaid twelve years, the leap-years ſhould thence - 
forth be made every fourth year; by the firſt part of who! 
order, the three ſupe radded days being flung out, and, by the 
ſecond, the leap- years fixed to their true times, according to 
Julius Cæſar's inſtitution, the form of this year hath ever fince 
regularly proceeded, and is, under the name of the Old Style, 
ſtill in uſe among us even to this day, as bath been already 
d above mentioned. At the ſame time that Auguſtus made this 
reformation, a decree paſſed the ſenate and people of Rome, that 

the 

* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 17. c. 1. 

d Idem, lib. 16. C. 13. . 8 

© Sucton. in Octavio, c. 31. Macrob. Saturnal, lib. T. C. 14. Solz. 
C. 3. Plin. lib. 18. c. 25. 

% Part II. book 7. under the year 46. : 

" $ncton, ibid, Macro: Satürzal. lib. 1. C. 12. Dion Caſſius, lib. 54. 
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the month hitherto called Sextilis ſhould thenceſorth from hi; 
name be called Auguſtus, and ſo it hath bee: ever ſince in the 
Roman kalendar, and all others that are formed from it. 
The re-edifying of the temple of Jeruſalem by Herod being 
finithed at the end of nine years and an half from his firſt begin 
ning of the building, * he celebrated with great pomp and ex. 
pence the dedication of it, and the day appointed for it falling I 
with the day of the year when he firtt received the crown, tl; 
augmented the folemnity. And it was very proper and ike 
that this houſe ſhould be thus repaired and fitted up in its but 
dreſs, when he that was Lord thereof was coming to it: 1o: 
within leſs than four years after this Chriſt was born. 

This year died“ Horace the poet, aud © Mecznas his greg 
patron, who, next Agrippa, was the greatelt favourite of Au- 
guſtus, and was always a true and faithful counſellor to him. 

Herod being ſtill vexed by the Trachonite thieves, who ha! 
taken ſhelter in Arabia, * applied to Saturninus anc 
Volumnius, the Roman governors of Syr1a, with com- 
plaint againſt Sylleus for his protecting of them; and 
at the ſame time commeiiced a ſuit againſt him before the ſaid 
governors for a debt of 60 talents which Sylleus had borrowed 
of him for the ſervice of King Obodas. To make anſwer to al! 
this, Sylleus was forced to appear at Berytus before the ſaid 
governors; and there, on Herod's having made good his alle- 
cations againſt him, to ſtave off further proceedings at this time, 
he bound himſelf by oath within 30 days to pay the ſaid debt, 
and deliver up all fugitives to Herod that were within the do- 
minions of Obodas. But, © when the day came, he performed 
neither of theſe engagements, but went away to Rome. Where- 
on Herod applied again to Saturninus and Volumnius, and, ha- 
ving obtained their licence to right himſelf by arms, marched 
into Arabia with an army, and deſtroyed Repta, the neſt of thoſe 
thieves, and flew as many of them as there fell into his hands. 
While he was doing this, one Nacebus, an Arabian captain, co- 
ming to the aſſiſtance of thoſe thieves, Herod gave him baitie, 
and in the conflict flew him with 25 of his inen, and put the reſt 
to flight, And, after having thus revenged himſelf of thoſe 
thieves and their abettors, he marched back again, without do- 
ing any hurt to the country, and, on iis return, placed good Idu- 
means in Trachonitis, to keep the thieves of that country from 


any n more exerciſing their uſual depredations, SyHleus at Rome 
having 


Arno 7. 
Herod 31. 


Joſcph. Antiq. lib. 15. c. 14, 
b Sueton. in Vita Horatii. 

© Dion Caſſius, lib. 54. p. £55 
1 Jofeph, Antiq. lib. 16, ©. r2 
© Jdem, lib. 16. c. 14. 
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having received an account of all this, a immediately went to 
Auguſtus with a lamentable account, exceedingly magnifying 
the matter, as ſetting forth, beyond all truth, that Herod had in- 


vaded Arabia with a great army, ravaged and ruined the eoun- 


try, pillaged Repta of a vaſt treaſure there laid up, and flain 2500 
Arabians of the firſt r-nk, and with them Nacebus their gene- 
ral, his friend and kinſman : at which Auguſtus being exceed- 
ingly offended, wrote Herod a very lharp letter, and for ſome 
tive, on this account, Herod was abſolutely out of his favour, 
till at length le becan e informed of theexaQ truth cf the matter. 

In the interim“ died Obodas, king of t!.e Nabathean Arabs, 
being poiſoned by Sylleus. He had laid the plot for his death 
before he left Artbia, and his whole buſineſs at Rome was to 
make an intereſt with Auguſtus for the ſucceſſion, when the 
avoidance {hould happen. But the Nabatheans, without ma- 
king any application to Auguſtus for a new king, or waiting 
his pleaſure at all about it, immediately placed on the throne 
of the deceated one MÆneas, who afterwards, by a name very 
common among the Arabian kings, was called Hareth, in Greek. 
Aretas. The country where he reigned was Arabia Petræa, ſo 
called from Petra the metropolis ; and the inhabitants, being 
deſcended from Nebaioth, d oe of the ſons of Iſnmael, were 
from him named Nabatheans. 

Pionyſius of Halicarnaſſus this year began to write his Ro- 
man hiſtory, He continued it down in 29 books to the time of 
the firſt Punic war, and there ended it where Polybius begun. 
But of theſe 20 books only 11 now remain, the reſt being loſt. 
It is written in Greek, and is the fulleſt and moſt accurate of all 
that have been written of the Roman affairs, He came to Rome 
22 years before he begun the compoſure of this book, a great 
part of which time he ſpent in collecting materials for it. 

Tiberius, the ſon-in-law of Auguſtus, on ſome diſcontent, 
for which various cauſes are given by hiſtorians, & left 
Rome, and retired t Rhodes, on pretence of im— 
proving himſelf in that place by his ſtudies; where 
he continued about ſeven years in a private life. He had a great 
difficulty in the obtaining of Auguſtus's conſent for this retire- 
ment, but greater afterwards to gain his permiftion to return. 

Herod e at this time was involved in great perpfexities: bis 
quarrel with the ſons of Mariamue again revived, and * the 

ane 


Anno 6. 
Herod 32. 


* Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 16. c. 15. 
d Gen. xxv. 13. xxviii. 9. . | 
© Videas Voſlium de Hitt, Græcis, lib. 2. c. 3. & Piviationern ipſiue 
Dionyfi ad Hiſtoriam ſuam, 
Sucton, in Liberio, c. 10. 
Joſeph. Antiq. ub. 16. c. 15. & 16. 
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ſame time being out of favour with Auguſtus, on the account of 

Sylleus's information, the Trachonites taking the advantage 
hereof, in conjunction with the Arabians, overpowered Herod': 

Idumean guards, which he had placed in that country, and be. 
gun again their uſual depredations ; and Herod durſt not right 
himſelf on them, for fear of further diſpleaſing Auguſtus. I 
remove the prejudices which Auguſtus had conceived againit 
him, he had ſent two embaſſies to Rome; but neither of them 
could obtain an audience from him. Of which theſe thieves 
having an account, were encouraged thereby to carry further on 
their ravages againſt him; which at length growing to that 
height of oppreſſion, as to be no longer borne, he reſolved to 
make trial of a third embaſſy, and employed Nicolaus Da- 
maſcenus herein, On his arrival at Rome, being informed 
how much Auguſtus was prepoſſeſſed with Sylleus's informa— 
tion againſt Herod, he durſt not directly apply to him about 
that matter. But, finding there ambaſſadors from the Na- 
batheans, he joined with them as their advocate, purpoſing, in 
the pleading of their cauſe, to bring in that of Herod's by tlie 
by, and thus by a ſide wind to come at the clearing of what 
was alledged againſt him. Theſe ambaſfadors were then at 
Rome on a twofold account ; the firſt to compliment Augul- 
tns from their new king ; and the ſecond to accuſe en: of 
the poiſoning of Obodas, and many other crimes which they 
had to object againſt bim. As to the firſt part of their com- 
miſſion, Auguſtus would give them no audience, though they 
brought very ſubmiſhve letters from Aretas, and very v2- 
luable preſents, being much diſpleaſed with him, in that he 
entered on the government without his conſent. But as to the 
other part of it, that is, their accuſation againſt Sylleus, he 
appointed them a day for the hearing of it. In the mung 
ment of which cauſe, Nicolaus being the chief ſpeaker, afte: 
having laid open his other crimes, which were very many, he 


at length charged him with being guilty of a great affron: 


upon Auguſtus himſelf, by audaciouſly impoſing on him lie. 
and calumnies ; and inſtanced, in the account which he hac 


given of the action of Herod againſt the Trachonite thteve- 


at Repta, which, he averred, was all falſe, from one end i 
the other : at which Auguſtus being ſtartled, bid him malt 
out that, waving all other particulars; which Nicolaus ha- 
ving done, by laying before him the whole truth of the mat- 
ter, as above related; and >7:ens then preſent, and confronted, 
not being able to coutradict any one point hereof, Auguſtus 
gave ſentence againſt him, that he thould be carried back inte 
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Arabia, and made pay his * debt to Herod, and after that be put 
to death; which was accordingly pitted upon him, ne being 
beheaded at Rome, as ® Strabo, who lived in thoſe times, ai- 
ſures us. © Joſephus tells us, that, when he was carried back 
into Arabia, he there refuſed to do any thing of what he had 
been enjoined by Auguſtus ; and therefore, being hereof ac- 
cuſed by Antipater in the behalf of Herod his f:ither, he was 
ordered to be again brought to Rome; and then, moſt likely, 
was it, that he was put to death in the n anner as Strabo relates. 
Auguſtus being hereby © again reconciled to Herod, was grie- 
ved that he had given fo much of his ear to Sylleus's falſe ac- 
cuſations againſt him; and therefore, to mike him amends, he 
had thought of expelling Areta- out of the kingdom of the Na- 
batheans, which he had taken poſſeſſion of without his conſent, 
and giving it to Herod: but, while he was thinking of it, let- 
ters were delivered to him from Herod, which made him alter 
his purpoſe, For Antipater, Salome, and Pheroras, continuing 
ill to carry on their former plot againſt hy ions of Mariam- 
ne, for the reaſons already mentioned, d they filled the old 
king's head fo full of jealouſies, fu een and falſe accuſa- 
tions againſt them, and thereby ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed him of 
their being in a conſpiracy againſt his lite, that, although no- 
thing was proved againſt thech but their intention of making 
their eſcape from him into ſome other country, where they 
might live out of the reach of his tyrannical cruelty, yet, on the 
proof of this one particular only, believed all the reſt, he re- 
lolved on their deſtruction, and wrote to Auguſtus for the ob- 
aining of his leave accordingly to proceed again! them, fetting 
torth to him all that he had to lay to their charge: and he ſent 
by olumnius, his marſhal de camp, and Olympus, oder of his 
friends, to Rome, with his letters wherein all this was contain- 
ed, giving them in direction, that, in cafe they found Auguſ- 
tus, by the means of Nicolaus's embaſly , reconciled to him, 
then to deliver the letters, but not otherwite. And therefore, 
on their arrival, finding that all was again ſet right with Au- 
guſtus, they preſented him the letters, which being full of in— 
reftives and bitter expreſſions againit his ſons, Auguſtus, on 
che peruſal of them, conſidering his age, and preſent misfor- 
tunes about his children: thong! It it not proper, in theſe cir- 


*umftances, to burden him With the care of another kingdom; 
and 


„This debt Joſephus | (lib, 16. c. ;.) ſaith, was no more ti bo ta- 
ns. Nicolaus, in his! ſpeech Aug! tus, Jays it at 500 £2 let te; the firſt 
derchance was the debt, and the other the 191! iture of! pos zation. 
" Strabo, lib. 16. p. 782. 
„Joſeph. N ID. 17. C. 4. 
© idem, lib. 16. C. 16, 
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and therefore, retracting his reſolutions as to this matter, he 
ſent for the Nabathean ambaſſadors, accepted their preſents, 
and confir:ned Aretas in his Kingdom. However, he wrote # 
k: .\ of letter to Herod, wherein having condoled his misfor- 
tun as to his ſons, he gave him full liberty and power to pro- 
ce-d againſt them according as their crime ſhould be found to 
deſerve, adviſing him to call a council at Berytus, and there, 
with the aſſiſtauce of the governors of the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, together with Archel:u+, Etug uf Cappadocia, and other 
friends and perſons of honour, to hear and finally determine 
the whole matter. Herod, being much pleaſed with this letter, 
immediately * ſummoned a council to meet at the place men- 
tioned, calling thither to it Saturninus and Volumnius, gover- 
nors of Syria, and all others whom Auguſtus's letter directed 
him to, excepting only Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, who, 
being father-in-law to Alexander, was thought by Herod too 
much engaged by that relation to be an impartial judge in this 
matter. The council being ſat, Herod accuſed his ſons befor“ 
them with that vehemence, and laid fo many things to their 
charge, that the majority, being overborne thereby, paſſed ſen- 
tence of coudemnation againſt them, and left it to Herod to 
execute it as he ſhould think fit. Whereon, ſending them to 
Sebaſte, he cauſed them there both to be ſtrangled. And thus 
ended the life of theſe unfortunate brothers, who, by too much 
expreſſing their reſeutments for their mother's death, provoked 
thoſe who had been the chief authors of it, at length, by like 
artifices, to procure theirs. In which tragedy, Salome, tlic 
ſiſter of Herod, acted the chiefeſt part; who being a very crafty 
and malicious woman, ſeldom ſtood out where any miſchiet 
was to be done. She governed herſelf chiefly by Herod's in- 
clinations; and, whatſoever wicked purpoſes ſhe found him in- 
tent upon, ſhe humoured him, and always concurred with him 
therein ; and by theſe wicked means ſhe conſtantly maintained 
her intereſt with that bloody tyrant, and had the firſt place in 
his favour and confidence as long as he lived, 

At this time Zacharias ſaw the viſion in the temple, of which 
we have an account in the firſt chapter of St Luke, as he there 
officiated in his courſe. For the fuller underſtanding hereof, it 
is to be obſerved, that the prieſts, according® to David's inſtitu- 
tion, being divided into 24 courſes, © each courſe attended at Je- 
ruſalem its week; and every courſe being divided into ſeven 
claſſes, each claſs ſerved its day at the temple; and each prieſt 
of that claſs had his part in the ſervice appointed him © þy lot, 

and 
2 Toſeph Antiq. lib. 16. c. 17. 
d 2 Chron. xxiv. 
© See Lightfoot's Temple Service, chap, 6. & 9. 
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and therefore Zacharias being of the courſe of Abiah, came 
up to Jeruſalem in the week of his coarſe, there to officiate 
with the others of it in his office; and when the day of tis 
ſervice came, his lot was to offer incenſe upon the altar ot in- 
cenſe in the holy place; and, while he was officiating i that 
| Tervice, the angel Gabriel appeared to him, and foretold to 
him the birth of his fon John the Baptiſt, and the miniſtry on 
; which he thould be ſent, whereof we have the hiſtory in the 
; ſaid firſt chapter of St Luke. 

- The ſons of Mariamue being dead, and Antipater having no- 
thing now that ſtood in his way to the crown, but the 

life of Herod, to get rid of him ® was the thing next in 1 
deſign; in order whereto Antipater d entered into 

a conſpiracy with Pheroras and others, for the diſpatching of 
him by poiſon. For Pheroras, though he had always found He- 
rod a kind brother to him, was at this time, very much out with 
him, on the account of his wife which he had lately married. 
On the death of his former wife, Herod © offered him one of his 
daughters, which he had by Mariamne; but he being deeply 
{mitten with the love of a maid-ſervant in his houſe, married 
her, and rejected for her ſake the king's daughter; whereon ſhe 
was given to Phaſael, the ſon of Phaſael, erod's elder brother. 
However Herod after ſome time, to make up the difference, 
© offered him the other daughter which he had by Mariamne, 
and Pheroras, to avoid abſolutely breaking with him, conſented 
hereto, and bound himſelf by an oath, to folemmize the mar- 
riage within a month; but at the month's end, he refuſed to 
perform his engage ent, not finding in his heart to put away 
the wife he had lately married, ſo much he doted upon her. 
This widening the breach between the two brothers. Anti— 
pater took the advantage hereof to engage Pheroras in his de- 
ſigns. And there was another occaſion, , which did fet them 
further at difference. About this time de the whole nation of 


nno 5. 
erod 23. 


in the Jews being called upon to ſwear allegiance to Augulins, 
| nd the king, the Phariſees, to the number of above 7000 
ch perſons, refuſed the oath, in the ſame manner * as they had 
ere done before, upon a notion, that it was againſt their law to 
1 yield allegiance to any prince f that was not of the ſtock of 
da: Iſrael. Hereon 5 Herod impoſed a fine upon them, for the pu- 
Je- niſbment of the contumacy : this Pheroras's wife, out ct the 
an real ſhe had for that ſeR, s paid all down for them; in r-quita! 
Left hereof, thoſe men (who by falſe pretences had gotten, among 
= Te TV: 1 | the 
an 


2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 17. c. 1. e Idem, lib. 15. c. 13. See above, 
: ldem, lib. 17. c. 3. & 6. under the year 20. 

ldem, lib. 16. c. 11. Deut xxviu. Is. 
dem, lib. x7. c. 3. s [ofepd. ibid. 
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the vulgar, the opinion of a prophetic ſpirit) gave out, tha. 
God had determined the transferring of the kingdom from the 
line of Herod to Pheroras and his iffue by this woman, which 
occaſioned ſome ſeditious diſcourſes and practices among the 
people. Of which Herod having gotten information, chiefly 
by the means of Salon e, ſeveral of the Phariſees were taken 
up upon 1t, and put to death, Herod, hereon calling a coun- 
cil of his friends, did therein ſet forth all this matter, and 
chargiug the original of the whole of it upon Pheroras's wife, 
co: anded him to put her away, telling him, that he muſt 
either diſown that woman for a wife, or never more expect to 
be owned by him as a brother. To this Pheroras anſwered, 
that nothing ſhould ever make him renounce his beloved wiſe; 
that he would rather die than live without her. Herod grie- 
voully reſenting this anſwer, forbad Pheroras his houſe, and 
commanded Antipater, Doris his mother, and all the reſt of hi, 
family, to have no more converſation or correſpondence with 
him or his wife; which as much angering Pheroras as Hero! 
was angered againſt him, he ſtruck in the cloſer with Anti- 
pater in his worſt deſigns, and * made himſelf a party with 
him in the plot to poiſon the old king; and, that both of them 
might be out of the way when it ſhould be executed, thereby 
the better to avoid being ſuſpected of it, Antipater ® procured 
to be called to Rome, there to attend upon Auguſtus, and © 
Pheroras gladly laid hold of the commands laid upon him by 
Herod, to retire to his tetrarchy, ſwearing never more to re- 
turn as long as Herod ſhould live, and he made his oath good. 
For although Herod in a fickneſs, which a little after bet! 
him, ſent earneſtly to ſpeak with him, he would not come to 
him. But notwithſtanding, a little after, Pheroras falling ſick, 
Herod made him, a kind vifit, and with great tenderneſs la- 
mented his caſe which ſoon after grew ſo bad, that he dic 
of it. After his death, 4 two of his freeed men made heavy 
complaint to Herod, that he had been poiſoned by his wite, 
Tlerod on this waking ſtrict inquiry, and putting ſeveral to the 
torture, at length came hereby to the diſcovery of the plot 
which was laid againſt Limfelf by Antipater, Pheroras, at > 
others, to take him off by poiſon, 7 his poiſon one Antiphilus, 
a friend of Antipater's, had got prepared at Alexandria, by a 
brother of his that there practiſed phyſic, and from thence 
brought it to Jeruſalem, and there delivered it to Theudio!, 
the brother of Doris, Antipater's mother, who ſent it by“ 
freed man of Antipater” s to Pheroras, who had undertaken !9 
ro get it to be given Herod, and he delivered it to his wile t 
lav 


a Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 17. c. 6, 
» Idemi, lib. 17. c. 4. 
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lay up, till there ſhould be an opportunity of executing wha 
was intended by it. All which being made out by clear evi- 
dence, Herod ſent for Pheroras's wife, w confelled the whole, 
acknowledging that ſhe had the poiſon delivered to her to keep, 
but that Pheroras repenting of the plot, on Herod's kind viſit- 
ing of him in his laſt ſickneſs, ordered her to fetch the poiſon 
and caſt it into the fire before his face, and that the accordingly 
did ſo, excepting only that the reſerved a {mail part for herfelł 
to make uſe of it, if there ſhould be an occalion. Hereby it. 
was clearly made out, that Antipater, having procured the 
death of his two brothers to make his way to the crown, had 
now, for the ſame end, laid a moſt wicked plot for the poiſon. 
ing of his father. 

While this was a-doing in Judea, the temple of Janus was 
ſhut up at Rome. "Their uſage was to lay open its gates in the 
time of war, and to ſhut them up in times of peace. They had 
been ſhut only five times fince the firſt building of Rome, The 
firſt time was in the reign of Numa; the“ ſecond, after the 
end of the firſt Punic war; the © third, after Auguſtus had van- 
quiſhed Antony and Cleopatra, and reduced thereby the whole 
Roman empire to a quiet ſubmiſſion to him, which happened 
in the year before Chriſt 29 the d fourth time, four years 
after, that is, in the 25th year before Chriſt, on Auguſtus's 
return from the war which he had with the Cantabrians in 
Spain; and the fifth time, © was in this year, under the reign 
of the ſame Auguſtus, For at this time there was a general 
peace all over the world, and it continued for 12 years toge- 
ther; which was a proper prelude for uſhering in his coming, 
who was the Prince of peace, Chriſt our Lord. 

For, in f the ſixth month after, the angel Gabriel had ap- 
peared to Zacharias in the temple: he was ſent to Nazareth, u 
city of Galilee, to Mary, a virgin of the houſe of David, lately 
eſpouſed to Joſeph of the ſame lineage, to declare to her the 
good tidings, that of her was to be born the Sonlof God; where- 
on s being overſhadowed by the Holy Ghoſt, ſhe conceived 
thereby; and, at the end of this year, Chriſt the Saviour of the 
world was born of her. 

Auguſtus having iſſued out a decree for the taking of a de- 

T 2 zeription 


Livius, lib. 1. Plutarch. in Numa. | 
d Livius & Plut. ibid. Vel. Pater. lib, 2. c. 38. Florus, lib. 2. c. 3. 

© Vel. Pater. lib. 2. c. 38. Dion Calſius, lib. 51. p. 357. Plat, in Nums.: 
4 Orofius, lib. 6. c. 20. 
* Idem, lib. 6. c. 22. 

f Luke i. 26. 36. 
Luke i. 35. 

5 Luke ii. Is 25 
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PART IT. 
ſeription or ſurvey of the whole Roman empire, {ach as {houl: 
contain an account of all the perſons, poſſeſſions, and eſtate: 
therein, and the taxes iſſuable from them, it was this year exe. 
cuted in Judea, in the manner as St Luke in his goſpel relates. 
Such an account uſed to be taken of the citizens of Rome, ever; 
fifth year, and they had officers of purpoſe appointed for it, cal]. 
ed cenſors. Their buſineſs was * to take an account, and make 
4 regiſtration of ail the Roman citizens, their wives and chil. 
dren, with the age, qualities, trades, offices, and eſtates re- 
and perſonal of all of them. Auguſtus firit extended this to th: 
provinces ; and ® three times during his reign he cauſed the 
like deſcription to be made of all the provinces of the Rome 
empire. The firſt was in the year when he himfelf was he 
ſixth time, and M. Agrippa the ſecond time, conſuls, that is, 
in the year before the Chriſtian zra 28 ; the ſecond time in 
the conſulſhip of C. Marcius Cenforinus and C. Afinius Gal- 
lus, that is, in the year before the Chriſtian æra 8. And tive 'al 
time, in the conſulſhip of Sextus Pompeius Ne pos and Sextus 
Apuleius Nepos, that is, in the year of the Chriſtian era 14. 
In © the firſt and laſt time he executed this with the aſſiſta ce 
of a colleague. But the ſecond time he did it by himſelf alone: 
and this is the deſcription which St Luke refers to. The de- 
cree concerning it was iſſued out the year I have mentioned, 
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that is, in the eighth year before the Chriſtian era, Which 


was three years before that in which Chriſt was born. 80 
long had the taking of this deſcription or ſurvey been carry- 
ing on through Syria, Ccole-Syria, Plicenicia, and Judea, be- 
fore it came to Bethlehem. And when it came thither, Jo- 
ſeph © and Mary his wife were called from Nazareth in Ga- 
lilee, the place of their habitation, to this city of Bethlehem, the 
city of David, to which, as being of the houſe-and lineage 0: 
David, they did originally belong, that there, as citizens of that 
place, they, their circumſtances and eſtates, might be deſcribec 
and regiſtered among thoſe who were of the ſame houſe 
and family with them; and while on this occaſion they tat- 
ried there was it, that Mary was delivered, and the promiſed 
ſeed, Chriſt our Lord, by whom the world was to be faves, 
was then born of her in that place, in the manner as in the 
goſpels 
* Cenſoris oſſicium erat omnia patrimonii, dignitatis, ætatis, artium, 
oficiorumque, diſcrimina, in tabulas referre. L. Florus, lib. I. c. 6. 
Cenſores populi »vitates, ſoboles, familias, pecuniaſque cenſento. Ci- 
cero de Legibus, lib. 3. 
b Sneton. in Octavio, c. 27. Monumentum Ancyranum quod extat 1" 
notis Caſauboni ad Sueton. in Grut-ro & in Leunclavii pandectis Tu- 
N Pe 
3 in Octavio, c. 22. 
4 Luke ii. 4. 
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oſpels is related. That we allow three years for the execu- 
2 of this decree can give no juſt reaſon for exception ; for, 
ſuppoſing the execution of it in every province of the Roman 
empire to have been committed to the governor of it (and, 
that it was ſo in Syria, to Sentius Saturninus the Roman pre- 
adent of it, Tertullian doth atteſt), to carry this work 
through all the countries that made up the province of Syria, 
that is, through Syria, Cœle-Syria, Phenicia, and Judea ; three 
years time was little enough for it. Joab was ® nine months 
and 20 days in taking an account of © ten of the tribes of Iſracl, 
and of no more in them than d of the men that were fit for thc 
wars. But the account taken by the decree of Auguſtus, at 
the time of our Saviour's birth, extended to all manner of per- 
ions, and alſo to their pollefſions, eſtates, qualities, and other 
circumſtances. And when a deſcription and ſurvey like this 
laſt mentioned was ordered by William the Conqueror to 
be taken for England only, I mean that of the Doom's-day 
book, it was e fix years in making; and the Roman province 
of Syria was much more than twice as big as all England. But 
although this deſcription or ſurvey was at this time made for 
Judea, and every man's eſtate eſtimated and valued according 
as uſed to be done by the Romans for the laying of their taxes; 
yet no payment of any tax was there made upon 1t till the 
I2th year after. Till then, Herod, and after him Archelaus, 
his ſon, reigning in Judea, no taxes were then paid by the 
Jews of that country, but to theſe princes only : but when, 
in the ſaid 12th year, Archelaus was depoſed, and Judea put 
under the command and government of a Roman procurator, 
then firſt were taxes paid the Romans for that country, Pub- 
ius Sulpitius Quirinius, who, in Greek, is called Cyrenius. 
being at that time governor, that is, preſident of Syria. If it 
be aſked for what reaſon then was this ſurvey or defcripticn 
ol Judea made, if no taxes were then to be paid upon it? the 
alwer is, Auguſtus was then at work in the compoture ol 
book containing ſuch a ſurvey and deſcription of the whole 
Roman empire, as that which our Doom's-day book. doth fe. 
England. In order whereto, his decree for this ſurvey or de— 
leription we now treat of was made to extend to the depend- 
ng kingdoms, as well as to the provinces of the empire, that 


4 


5 3 10 


Adverſus Marcionem, lib. 4. C. 19. 
» 2 Sam. xxiv. 8. : 
* For Levi and Benjamin were not numbered, Chron. Xxi. 6. 
© Sam. xxiv. 9. 1 Chron. xxi. 5. 3 | 
It was begun in the x4th year of King William the Con qu lor, and 
ue Anifticd till the zoth. Sce Spelman's Gictlery, under the word 04 
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ſo he might have a full account of both for the thorongh com. 
pleting of this work. However taxes were by the people of 
the provinces only paid to the Romans, and thoſe of the de. 
pe dent kingdoms to their own proper princes, What tri. 
butes the Roman emperors had from theſe dependent king. 
doms, was from the princes of them, not from the people. The 
people paid their taxes to their princes, and the princes their 
tribute to the Roman emperors, Of the book which Augul. 
tus made out of the ſurveys and deſcriptions which were at 
this time returned to him out of every province and depend. 
ing kingdom of the Roman empire, * Tacitus,“ Suetonius, 
and © Dion Caſſius, make mention, and repreſent it to be very 
near of the ſame nature with our Doom's-day book above 
mentioned. Putting all this together, the ſum and ſerics of 
this matter appears to be as followeth. Auguſtus, three years 
before the birth of Chriſt, iſſued out a decree for the making 
of a general {arvey or deſcription of the whole Roman em- 
pire, and of every province and depending ſtate and Kingdom 
in it, and committed it to the care of the governor of each pro- 
ince to have it executed; and Sentius Saturninus, being then 
preſident of Syria, was charged with it for that province, and 
the depending Kingdoms, ſtates, and tetrarchies, that were 
within it; who, having carried it on through all other parts 
of his province, three years after the date of the ſaid decree, 
executed at Bethlehem, at the time when Chriſt was there 
born. But then, though the ſurvey and deſcription was made 
for Judea, as well as for all other parts of that province, and 
every man's poſſeſſions there were eſtimated and valued, yet no 
tax was there laid or levied according to that valuation, till tlic 
depoſing of Archelaus, and the reducing of Judea under the 
Roman government, in the 12th year after, when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria. So that there were two diſtinct par- 
ticular actions in this matter, done at two diſt inct and differ. 
ent times; the firſt, the making the deſcription or ſurvey ; 
and the ſecond, the laying and levying the tax thereupon, And 
what is in the i1it verſe of the 2d chapter of St Luke, is to 
be 


® Hitt. lib, 1. c. 11. ibi dicit in hoc libello. Opes publicz cont 
bantur, quantum civium ſociorumque in arinis, quot claſſes, regna, p10 
vinciz, tributa, vt vectigalia, & neceflitates, & largitiones. 

b In Octavio, C. 101. ubi hæc habet. Auguſtus de tribus volumis 
bus poſt fe relictis tertio complexus eſt bre viarium totis imperii, qu 
tum militum ſub ſignts ubique etlet, quantum pecunſe in æ&rario, & U. 
cis, & vectigalium refiduis. 

_ © Lib. 56. p. 501. ubi dicit. Tertius liber ſummam militum, red 
num impendiorum publicorum pecuniꝶ in thefaunis, ahaque id? 
d principatum pertinentia indicabat. 
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be underſtood of the foriner of theſe; and what is in the 24 
verſe ouly of the latter. And this reconciles that evangelift 
with Joſephus : for it is manifelt from that author, that * Cy. 
renius was not governor of Syria, or any tax levied upon Ju- 
dea, till Archelaus was depoled, aud that country brouglit un- 
der 2 Roman procurator; which was above 11 years atter 
Auguſtus's decree for making of the defcription above men— 
tioned was executed at Bethlehem. And therefore, the ma- 
king of this deſcription cannot be that which was done While 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria; but the other particular, 
that is, the laying and leyying the tax thereupon, certainly 
was: for then Hrit was a Roman governor, under the name 
and ſtyle of Procurator of Judea, put over that nation, and 
ten firſt were they forced to pay taxes to the Roman empe- 
ror; of which a full account is given in * Joſephus. And 
therefore, if the 2d verſe of the 2d chapter ot St Luke be fo 
rendered, as to imply, that the levying of the tax, according 
to the deſcription mentioned in the former verſe, was rl? exe. 
euted, while Syrenius was governor of Syria, this will remove 
all dificuities, and the text can well bear this interpretation. 

Wiſe 

Joſcph. Antiq. lib. 18. c. 1. . 


\ 


LN. B. The following paragraph, which is not in the editions of 
this hiſtory printed in the author's lifetime, but has been found 
in a later, the Editors have thought proper to ſubjoin by way of 
note. ] 


This year, in which Chriſt was born, is, according to the exacteſt 
computation (that of the Archbiſhop Uſher), the 4000th from the 
creation ; which falls in exactly with the time, where an old tradi- 
tion of the Jews placeth the beginning of the days of the Meſſiah : 
for * it ſaith, that the world was to laſt 6000 years, of which 2000 
years were before the law, and 2000 years under the law, and the 
laſt 2000 years were to be under the Meſſiah. This tradition is 
ſaid to be of great antiquity, and is {till retained with great veneru- 
tion among that people, as one of the molt authentical of this fort. 
But its pretending to forctel, when the world (hall end, which the 
+ ſcriptures tell us, God hath reſerved as a ſecret to himlclt, ſufſi- 
ciently proves the vanity of it. However, huce the Jews give ſuch 
credit thereto, as to place it among the molt authentic of their tra— 
ditions, it ſerves againſt them, firli, to prove the time, when, accord- 
ing to their own doctrine, the Meſſiah was to come; ſecondly, to 
convict them of their groſs and moft perverſe inſidelity, in that 
whereas Chriſt having been born in the 4009! year of the crea- 

T4 tion, 

Talmud in Tract. Sanbedrin, (. 1, 

7 Matth. xxiv. 26. 
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a Wiſe men from the Eaſt, of the ſect of the Magiaus, ſol. 
lowing the guidance of a ſtar, came and worſhipped 
Chriſt at Betlilchem ; and thereon followed Herod's 
defign to def} roy Him, the flight of Joſeph and Mary 
into Egypt with him to prevent it, and the murder of the in- 
nocents at Bethlehem, in the manner as related by St Matthew 
in his gaſpel. Macrobius, a writer of the fifth century,“ tells 
us, that, among thoſe innocents, Herod flew a young fon of his 
own; and that thereon Auguſtus made tlus reflection, That it 
was better to be Herod's hog than his ſon. But it is not like- 
ly that Herod ſhould have a child fo young as thoſe innocents 
at the age he was then of; the death of Antipater, which hap- 
pened about that time, confidered with that of Alexander aid 
Ariſtobulus formerly put to death by him, may rather be 


nno 4. 


thought to have given the occaſion for that ſarcaſ:n. 


For, 
Matth. ii. 1. 2. The country of the Magians being in Perſia. it i, 
moſt likely they came from thence, and from thoſe pts of it which 
lie about Balſora, tliat place lying directiy caſt from jcrutalem, 
b Saturnal. lib. 2. c. 4. 


— —— 


tion, from which, according to this tradition, the time of his ap- 
pearance was to begin, they have now ſuffered above 1700 years te 
paſs, and have not yet acknowleged him. In anſwer hereto, * they 
confeſs, that the 4oooth year of the creation, was the time from 
whence the days of the Meſſiah were to begin, and that this was 
the very time which was pointed at by the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament for the time of his coming; but“ ſay, that the fulfill 
ing of them hath been delayed by reaſon of their iniquities. But 
this is contrary to a general received doctrine among them; for 
they 4 hold, that when God forctels them of evil to come, he doth 
not always bring it to pals ; for, on the repentance of ſinners, he of. 
ten repents of the evil denounced againſt them, 4 as in the caſe of 
the Ninevites, and remits his threats, and pardons the offenders. 
But that, when he foretels good things to come, he never fails of 
their performance. And, for this reaſon, g in the trial of a pro 
phet, they make it a certain ſign of a falſe prophet, if the good 
which he foretels be not exactly accompliſhed, but not ſo in a pro- 
phecy of evil things: for they ſav, that God often abates of his 
threats, but never of his promiſes. And indeed there is this rei 
{on for it, that promiles transfer a right to them to whom they arc 
made to expect their performance; but threats give no right to any 
one to demand their execution, but leave it {till in the power of the 
threatener to drop or abate whatſoever he hath threatened, accord- 
ing as he ſhall ſee cauſe for the ſame. 
* Hultius de Tempore Adventis Meſſie, lib. 2. pars 3. 
+ Maimonides in Prefatione ad Ceder Zeraim quam videas Tatine verſan. 
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For * Antipater being returned from Rome into Judea with 
out knowing what had been diſcovered agaiuſt him, was, on his 
arrival, arreſted and taken into cuſtody; ; and being before Quin— 
tilius Varus, then newly arrived in thoſe parts to ſucceed Sen- 
tius Saturninus in the preſidency of Syria, convicted of his trea- 
tonable deſigns for the poiſoning his father, had ſentence of con- 

| demnation paſſed upon him; which being confirmed by Auguſ- 
| tus, he was accordingly put to death upon it; and, five days 
| after that execution, died Herod himſelf, in the 0th year of 
his age, after he had reigned, from the time of his being decla- 
red king at Rome, 37 years, and from the death of Antigonus 
34. His death happened towards the end of this year, or elſe 
in the beginning of the next: for it appears from Joſephus, 
that the Paſchal feaſt, which was always celebrated in the be- 
ginning of the ſpring, followed ſoon after. 

Knowing the hatred the Jews had for him, he concluded a- 
right, that there would be no lamentation at bis death, but ra- | 
ther gladneſs and rejoicing for it all the country over. To pre- 4 
vent this, © he framed a projet and refolution in his mind, | 
which was one of the horrideſt and moſt wicked, perchance, 
that ever entered into the heart of man. For having iſſued 
out a ſummons to all the principal and eminenteſt Jews of his 
<ingdom, commanding their appearance at Jericho (where he 
then lay) on pain of death, at a day appointed, on their arri- 
val thither, he ſhut them all up in the circus, and then ſend- 
ing for Salome his fiſter, and Alexas her huſband, commanded 
them, that as ſoon as he ſhould be dead, they ſhould fend in 


* the ſoldiers upon them, and put them all to the ſword ; for this, 
h laid he, will provide mourners for my funeral all over the land, 
1. and ks the Jews in every family thereof lament at my 
of death, whether they will or no; and when he had adjured 
3, them hero. ſome hours after he gave up the ghoſt, and died. 
of But Salome and Alexas not being wicked enougli to do what 
0. tiey had been made ſolemnly to promiſe, rather choſe to breab. 
1 


their obligation, than make the: nſelves the cxecutioners of fo 
woody and horrid a deſign. And therefore, as ſoon as Herod 
was dead, they opened the circus, and permitted all that were 
hut up in it to return again every man to his own home, 
without any wrong done to any of them. The hiſtory of this 
lis moſt wicked deſign takes off all objection againſt the trutl: 
of his murdering the innocents, u hich may be made from the 


neredibility of ſo barbarous e horrid an act. For this tho- 
YOU ol] 15 
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roughly ſhews, that there can nothing be imagined fo crucl, 
barbarous, and horrid, which this man was not capable of do- 
ing. Jn molt of his actions, as deſcribed in this hiſtory, may 
be read the character of a moſt bloody, cruel, and wicked ty- 
rant; but in none more than in theſe two. And the diſeat 
of which he died, and the miſery which he ſuffered under it, 
plainly thew, that the hand of God was then iu a very ſigns 
manner upon him, for the puniſhment of them. The account 
which * Joſcphus, and from him Euſebius, gives us of it, 1: 
as followeth : 

« Herod's diſeaſe grew yet more and more bitterly violent; 
God exaQing this vengeance upon him for the puniſhment oi 
tie many great enormities he had been guilty of. He had + 
llow lever, not ſhewing itſelf ſo much to the outward touch anc 
tec/iig, as more grievoully burning him within, Moreover, 
he had a ſtrong canine appetite for meat, which nothing coulc 
ſatisfy, His bowels were ulcerated, eſpecially the colon gut, 
{rom whence he ſuſfered grievous pains. His feet being ſwoln, 
from thence itlued forth a phlegmatic and ſhining humour, 
Moreover, the diſeaſe had ſeized the lower part of his belly, 
an ulcer broke out in his genitals, breeding worms and lice ; 
beſides he had a ſhortnels of breath, and that very ſtinking and 
unſavoury. And he had alto a troubleſome flux of rheum, and 
with it an aſthmatic difficulty of breathing. And the patient 
not having ſtrength to bear all this, there followed a convui- 
lion of all the parts of his body.” And thus he died in hor- 
rible pain and torment, ſmitten of God in this ſignal and grie- 
vous manner for bis many enormous 1niquities. And that mol! 
others of the great perſecutors of God's people have died thr 
like manner of death, d hath been already obſerved, | 

Herod had nine © waves, and by them many children. Thr: 
cf his ſons he put to death. Of the reſi of his poſterity 1 that 
mention only ſuch as are named in tl.c ſcripture ; and they 2!- 
theſe following. Of Malthace, once of his wives, he had © Ar 
chelaus, and © Herod Antipas ; by Cleopatra, another of h 
wives, he * had Philip; and by Mariamne, the daughter of d. 

mon, 


2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 17. c. 8. Euſeb. Hiſt. Eceleſiaſt. lib. 1. C. 8. >< 
alſo a like deſcription of Herod's diſcaſe in Joſeph, de Eello Judascs, 
lib. 1. c. 21. | 

b Part II. book 3. . 

© Joleph. de Bello Judaico, lib. 1. c. 18. & Autiq. lib, 18. c. 7. 

d Matth. ii. 22. 5 

© Matth. xiv. 1. 2. 3. 6. Mark vi. Luke iii. vii, ix. xiil. xxl, A. 
19. 27. 

© Luke 111, t. 
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mon, the high prieſt, * Herod Philip. Ariſtobulus, whom He- 
rod put to death, had, by Berenice his wife, King Agrippa, 
(who ® ſlew James the brother of John, and © afterwards was 
ſmitten of God at Cæſarea) and 4 Herodias his ſiſter: ſhe 
firſt © married Herod Philip her uncle, and afterwards eloped 
from him to marry Herod Antipas his brother, By her firſt 
huſband ſhe had Salome, who danced off John Baptiſt's lead, 
for reproving Herod Antipas for his inceſtuous adultery with 
her wether. To tits King Agrippa I. was born King Agtip— 
pa II. 5 (before whom Paul pleaded his canſe), and his two 
ſiſters Drulilla and Berenice; the firit of which h was wife to 
Felix the procurator or governor of Judea, and i the other was 
preſent with her brother at C&larca, when Paul's cauſe was 
there heard before him. Herod's kingdom, after his death, 
was divided between Archelaus, Herod Antipas, and Philip, 
his above mentioned fons. * Archelaus had Judea, Idumea, 
and Samaria ; Philip, Auranitis, Traclionitis, Paneas, and Ba. 
tanea ; and Herod Antipas, Galilee and Perea. 

After Herod's death, Joleph being warned by an angel in 
a dream, aroſe, and took the young child and 
his mother, and returned out of Egypt into the Ne 3. 

* 3 claus 1. 
land of Ifrael; and there he, and Mary his wife 
ſettled again at Nazareth in Galilee, the place of their former 
babitation ; and there Jeſus grew up and dwelt with them, 
till the time that he entered on his public mis iſtration. 

And having thus brought dowa this work to the birth of 
our Saviour, and here given a full account of it, I ſhould leave 
what henceforth enſues to the Chriſtian ccclefiattical hiftorjan, 
to whom it properly belongs. But that the connection of the 
Old Teſtament with the New uot ſeeming fully to be made, 
but where the grand prophecies concerning the Meſſiah, 
which we have in the Old Teſtament, are completed in the 
New, I am 1.cceſlitated, ſo far as this requires, to go into the 
times of the goſpel ; but ſhall treat of them only iu reſpect to 
the events in which theſe prophecies are fulfilled, and ſuch 
particulars as lead to the explication of them, and that in fo 
ſhort a manner as I can. For a fuller hiſtory of thoſe times, 
I refer the learned reader to the centuriators of Magdeburgh 
and Baronius's annals; and the Engliſh reader to the eccle- 
| ſiaſt ical 
Acts xxv. xxvi. 


h Acts XXIV. 24. 
| ACts xxv. 23. 


a Matth. xiv. 3. Mark vi. 17. 
b Acts xii. 1. 2. 
Acts xii. 2023. J 5 
d Matth. xiv. 3. Mark vi. 17. * Joſeph, Antiq. Eb. 17, c. 13, 
* joleph. Antiq. lib. 18. c. 7. Ste alto Matth. ii. 22. Luke iii. 
f Matth. xiv. (11. Mark W. 21. Matth. ii. 19 — 23. 
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ſiaſtical hiſtory of Mr Laurence Eachard, which 1s the beſt © 01 
its kind in the Englith tongue for the times which it treats of. 
The Armenians rebelling, and the Parthians confederatiug 
with them for their ſupport, Auguſtus “ ſent 
Cains Cæſar his grandſon, a youth only of 19 
years old, into the Eaſt againſt them. 
Who, from Egypt (where he firſt went), paſſing through 
Judea in his way towards Armenia, d would not 
offer any ſacriſice at Jeruſalem, expreſling by this 
refuſal the contempt which he had for the Jewiſh 
religion ; which Auguſtus approving of, commended him for 
it, 

The Chriſtian æra begun four years after the birth of Chrii!, 
Anno poſt How this zra was ſirſt brought into uſe by Diony- 
Chritam ius Exiguus 1 in the ſixth century, and how he miſ- 
Dionyſia- took in the wrong placing the beginning of it, hath 
no 1. Ar- been already ſhewn in the preface to the firſt part 
chelaus 4+ of this hiſtory. As I have hitherto reckoned by 
the years before the beginning of this æra, ſo henceforth I ſhal! 
reckon by the years after 1t. 

Tiberius © was recalled from Rhodes in the 
eighth year of his retreat thither, and returned 
again to Rome. 

Caius Cæſar having received a wound in Armenia, 9 on bis 

1 return from thence, died of it at Limyra, a city 
Nr of Lycia. Lucius his brother having been ſent 


into Spain, e died at Marſeilles in his way thither 


Anno 2« 
Archelaus 2. 


Anno 1. 
Archelaus 3. 


Anno 2. 
Archelaus ;. 


the year before. They were the ſons of M. Agrippa, by Ju- 


lia, Auguſtus's daughter ; and therefore being his grandſons, 
were adopted by him, and intended for his ſucceſſors in the 
empire. For which reaſon, it is ſuppoſed, their death * was 
procured by the fraud of Livia, the wife of Auguſtus, to make 
way for Tiberius her ſon by her former huſband to be his ſuc- 
ceſſor in their ſtead. 

The Julian kalendar, on the leaving out of the third ſu- 
perfluons year, 1n manner as hath been above re- 
lated, & was again brought into due order, and 
hath ſo continued ever fince in the countries 
where 1t 15 obſerved. 


Anno 4. 
Archclaus 7. 


Auguſtus, 
* Zonarus cx Dione. 
b Sueton, in Octavio, c. 93. Oroſius, lib. 7. c. z. 
© Sueton in Tiberio, c. 13. 
d Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 102. Tacitus Annal. lib. 1. c. 3. 
© Velleius, Patercul. ibid. Tacitus, ibid. Suetonius in Octavio, c. “. 
f Tacitus Annal. lib. r. c. 3. 
5 Macrob, Saturnal, lib. 1. c. 14. Solinus, c. 3. 
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Auguſtus, on the death of Cajus and Lucius his grandſons, 
adopted Tiberius, and thereby pointed him out for his ſucceſ- 
ſor in the empire. Livia had another ſon by her ſormer huſ- 
band called Druſus, who died ten years before, while, in the 
time of his ſecond conſulthip, he was following the German 
wars. He having left behind him a ſon of great worth, named 
Germanicus, “ Auguſtus, when he adopted Tiberius, at the 
ſame time forced him to adopt this Germanicus, 

Archelaus having committed many great and tyrannical mal- 
adminiſtrations in his government, © ambaſſa- 
dors came to Rome, both from the Jews and 
the Samaritans, to accuſe him hereof before Au- 
guſtus ; whereon he was called to Rome to anſwer for them. 
On his appearing there, not being able to juſtify himſelf be- 
fore the emperor, but being found guilty of all 
that was charged againſt him, © he was depoſed 
from his principality, had all his goods con- 
demned to be confiſcated, and he himſelf was baniſhed to Vien- 
na in Gallia, after he had reigned in Judea ten years. 

Hereon Auguſtus, © having appointed Publius Sulpitius 
Quirinius (who, according to ' the Greek way of writing that 
name, is by St Luke called Cyrenius) to be preſident of Syria, 
ſent him into the Ealt to ſeize the country which Archelaus 
had hitherto reigned over, and reduce it to the form of a Ro- 
man province; and Coponius, a Roman of the equeſtrian or- 
der, was ſent with him to take on him the government of it, 
under the title of Procurator of Judea. On their arrival at 
Jeruſalem, they ſeized all Archelaus's goods, according to the 
ſentence of confiſcation paſſed againſt him by Auguſtus, and 
having in a great part aboliſhed the Jewiſh policy, eſtabliſhed 
the Roman in its ſtead, and Coponius took on him, in the 
name of Auguſtus, the adminiſtration of it, but ſtill in ſubordi- 
nation to the prefident of Syria, Judea being made a part of 
that province. After this, © the power of life and death was 
taken out of the hands of the Jews, and placed wholly in the 
Roman procurator, and his ſubordinate officers; and taxes were 
henceforth paid immediately to the Roman emperor. The de- 
(cription and regiſtration of every man's poſſeſſion was made 11 

years 

Velleius Paterculus, lib. 2. c. 103. Suectonius in Tiberio, c. 21. 

4 » Suctonius in '{'tberto, c. 15. Lacitus Annal. lib. 1. c. 3. Dior 
ius, lib. x5. 

Joſeph. Antiq. lid. 15. c. 15. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 2, 

4 Joseph. ibid. 
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' jol-ph. Antiq. Jib. 18. c. 1. 
' Strabo writes it Kup7viog, lib. 12. p. 569. 
* John xviii. 31, Sce Lightfoot on this pace 


Anno . 
Archelaus 1c. 


Anno 8. 
Auguſtus 38. 
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years before by Sentius Saturninus: but the laying and levying 
of the taxes according thereto was not put in execution till that 
country was reduced into the form of a Roman province by 
Cyrenius, then governor of Syria, in the manner I have men- 
tioned. The raiſing of theſe taxes ®* cauſed great diſturbances 
among the Jews, many oppoſing it, ſome under the notion ot 
an univerſal liberty that they were to have no King but God; 
and others, that they were not to own a king, by paying taxes 
to him that was of a foreign nation, becauſe the law com- 
manded ® not to ſet a ſtranger, which is not of their brethren, 
to be king over them. The firit was headed by one © Judas 
of Galilee, a turbulent and ſeditions man, of whom mention 
is made in the Acts of the apoſtles (chap. v. ver. 37.) ; but 
he was ſoon cut off, and all his followers ſuppreſſed. But the 
other notion of not owning a foreigner to be their King ſtill 
remained: for it was a doctrine held and taught by the Pha- 
riſees, the predominant ſe& of the Jews, and from them im- 
bibed by the generality of that people. And hence it was, 
that, in the time of our Saviour's miniſtration, they had made 
it a queſtion, Whether they were to pay tribute to Cæſar or 
no? For though they were forced to ſubmit hereto, yet as to 
the legality of the thing, they generally held it in the negative. 
And this was the reaſon that the publicans, that is, thoſe of 


that nation who were employed under the Romans for the 


gathering of thoſe taxes, were in fo great odium and deteſtation 
among them : for they looked on their employment as a con- 
ſtant breach of their law, and them, for their acting therein, 
as apoſtates from it, and the worlt of men, ſuch as were not 
to be drunk or eaten with, or admitted to common converlſa- 
tion. And hence it is, that in the goſpels we find publicans 
and finners fo often joined together, and our Saviour fo often 
reproached for converſing with them. 

At the ſame time that Cyrenins was in Judea, on the ſettling 
this matter of the tax, 4 he depoſed Joazar, the ſon of Boethus, 
from being high prieſt, and appointed Annas, the ſon of Seth, to 
ſucceed him in that office; in which he continued ſeveral years. 

In the ſame year while this was a-doing, © our Saviour being 
then in the 12th year of his age, went up to Jeruſalem with Jo- 
ſeph and Mary to the paſſover, and there firſt appeared in his 
prophetic office, and the buſineſs of his father on which he was 
ſent, in fitting among the doctors in the temple, and there de- 
claring the truth of God unto them. This was the firlt ſignal 

coming 

2 Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 18. c. . 2. & de Bello Judaico, lib. 2. b. 12 

d Deut. xvii. 15. 

© Joleph. ibid. 

d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 18. c. 3. 

© Luke ii. 41—49. 
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coming to his temple, * foretold by the prophet Malachi, wlere. 
by, according to the prophet Haggai, ® the glory of this latter 
houſe was made to be much greater than that of the former, 
He had been perſonally there before, but now tirſt miniſterial! 7, 
as the Meſſenger of the covenant, hereby the me ſſages of lite 
and falvation were revealed unto men. And on this his coming 
began to be fulfilled that fignal prophecy of jacob, © The 
iceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet, until Shiloh come. That by Shiloh is here meant 
the Meſſiah, is on all hands agreed: and, at the time of this his 
coming, Cyrenius having reduced Judea into the form of a 
Roman province, and, inſtead of their former governors of 
their own nation, placed a Roman procurator over them; then 
began the fulfilling of this prophecy, which, 62 years after, was 
fully completed in the deſtruction of Jeruſalem : for then, that 
is, at the time of this reduction of Judea to a Roman province, 
the ſceptre and the lawgiver from between their feet began to 
be taken from them; of which, in the deſtruction of the temple 
and city of Jeruſalem by Titus, they were wholly deprived, 
and have never ſince had them again reſtored. 

For the fuller explication of this prophecy, and of the man- 
ner of its completion, theſe following particulars are to be ob- 
lerved. 1ſt, By the ſceptre in Judah is meant the ſovereignty 
in it: and by a lawgiver from between his feet, the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice by thoſe of that ſame nation, and accord- 
ing to their own laws: and both put together, imply luch a 
political conſtitution of government, as that whereby a nation 
s governed by its own princes, and by its own laws; and this 
was that which was not to depart from Judah till! Shiloh ſhould 
come, 2dly, this conſtitution of government all Ifrael was 
polleſled of, from their coming out of Egypt, to the time of the 
prevailing of the Aſſy rian empire, they being till then under 
their own princes (that is, firſt judges, and afterwards kings), 
and governed by their own laws. But, 3dly, When the kings 
of Aſſyria had extended their empire on this ide the Euphra- 
tes, as far as Paleſtine, ten of the tribes of Ifrael being carried 
into captivity, the ſceptre then departed from thole tribes, and 
the law giver from between their feet : for their princes and 
their laws being then taken away from them, they were never 
after that any more a people; but being ſcattered among the 
Heathen nations of the Eaſt, their name and their nation were 
abſorbed and loſt in them, and they have never ince been any 
more heard. But, Athly, The tribe o. Judah, though they 
tell under the like captivity, yet atterwarcs returned from 

ho 
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it into their own land, and had their ſceptre and lawgiver again 
reſtored to them: for being there embodied again under the 
ſame conſtitution of goverument, they had again princes oi 
their own to be rulers over them, ande the adminiſtration of 
juſtice under them by their own laws, in the ſame manner as 
before ; and ſo they continued without interruption (excepti. 9 
only the three years and an halt of Antiochus's perſecution), 
till the time that Coponius was made procurator of judea, 
But then ® the power of life and death bei g taken from them, 
and placed in a foreign governor, and juſtice being thenceforth 
adminiſtered by the laws of Rome, inttead of thoſe of their 
own nation, then truly began the ſceptre to depart from Judah, 
and the lawgiver from between his feet; and this departure 
was fully completed iu the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 62 years 
after, and therein this prophecy had its entire accompliſhment, 
Till then, ſome few remaius of their power were ſtill left among 
them: for they had ſtill their ſanhedrim or national councij, 
and they had ſtill their high prieſt, with ſome ſhadow of au- 
thority ſtill lodged in both; and, in the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
ſome regard was ſtill had by the Roman governors to their 
old national law. But, after the temple and city of Jeruſalem 
were deſtroyed by Titus, all this was abſolutely and wholly 
aboliſhed ; and from that time neither the ſceptre nor the law. 
giver hath been any more found among them. For although 
near 1650 years are now paſt fince that deſtruction, and great 
numbers of this people ſwarm all over the world, yet they 
have never been able to embody again into a nation, either in 
their own or any other land; or have they to this day ever 
found a place where they could re-eſtabliſh their old conſtitu- 
tion of law, or have a prince of their own to govern them by it. 
As to their © Æchmalotarcha at Babylon, if that officer be it11! 
there in being, he is no more than their Alabarcha was =! 
Alexandria, their Ethnarcha at Antioch, or their Epiſcopus 
Judzorum in England, that is, the head of that ſect in that 
place, without ſword or ſeeptre, or any power of coercion, or 
authority of juriſdiction, but what he hath by the voluntary 
ſubmiſſion of the Jews of that country, which was the old Babylo- 


miſh province. And therefore nothing can be more vain, than 
| what 


2 See the charter they had for this from Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
king of Perſia, Ezra vii. 

d John xviti. 31. a 

© 7. e. The head of the captivity. Such an officer the Babyionin 
Tews had, to whom they paid a voluntary ſubmiſſion. He was always 
choſen by them out of the houſe of David. But this offce hath been 
long fince antiquated, though ſome of the Jews pretend, that it is there 
ſtill in being even to this day. 
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what the Jews urge as to this matter, that is, that in this 
AÆchmalotarcha is ſtill preſerved both the ſceptre and the law- 

iver in the tribe of Judah; and that therefore the prophecy 
of Jacob above mentioned is not yet fulfilled, nor the Meſſiah 
as yet come. | 

But againſt what I have here ſaid of the ex plication and ful. 
filling of this prophecy it may be objeQed, that after the Baby- 
loniſh captivity we find none, excepting Zerubbabel, to have had 
the government of the Jew iſh nation that were of the tribe of 
Judah; that the high prieſts had moſtly the regency of the land, 
who were of the tribe of Levi; and that, after the Aſmonean 
princes, Herod and Archelaus his ſon reigned in Judea, who were 
deſcendants of the Idumeans, and not of any of the tribes of 
Iſrael. To this I anſwer, that, after the captivity, the tribe of 
Judah ſwallowed all elſe that were left of the other tribes of 
Iſrael, and all from that time were called Jews, and reckoned 
as of the ſons of Judah. And as to Herod, à Nicolas of Damaſcus, 
who lived in his court, atteils him to have been deſcended from 
one of thoſe Jewiſh families which returned from the Ba- 
byloniſh captivity. But whether this were ſo or not, it is no 
where denied, but that he was deſcended from anceſtors, who 
had by proſelytiſm been long ingrafted into the name and na- 
tion of the Jews, and thereby been made at leaſt adopted ſons 
of the tribe of Judah ; and therefore he cannot be reckoned as 
a ſtranger to it. 

The ſum therefore 1s: the ſceptre and the lawgiver remained 
among the Jews till both began to be taken from them by the 
Romans, on their reducing Judea into. the form of a Roman pro- 
vince; and then Chritt the Shiloh promiſed, began his coming, 
is the Meſhah, by then firſt entering on his father's buſineſs, 
lor which he was ſent. And that this exactly fell in with the 
time of this change, plainly appears: for Chriſt was then in the 
* 12th year of his age; and the 12th year from Chriſt's birth 
was that whereon Coupouius entered on his government. For 
Herod lived one year after the birth of Chriſt, and after the 
death of Herod © Archelans reigned ten years, and the next 
year after, the Romans ſeized Judea, and made it a province of 
heir empire, Chriſt therefore firli appeared in the temple as 
the Meſhal, at that very time when the ſceptre and the law- 
giver ſerſt began to depart from Judah; and 62 years after 
that, this departure was fully completed in the dettruction ot 
the temple and city of jeruſalem, and the utter aboliſhing o: 
tne whole Jewiſh policy and conſtitution of government in 

Vor. IV. U tha: 

* foleph. Antiq. lib. 14. c. 2. 

? Luke ii. 42. 

* Jo: pi. Aut!q. lib, 17. c. 1g. 
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that land, which hath never ſince either there or any where 
elſe been again revived, 

Marcus Ambivins * was fent by Auguſtus to be procurator 
of Judea, in the place of Coponius. And this ſame 
year died Salome, the ſiſter of Herod, a woman 
who, by her crafty and malicious intrigues, had 
cauſed great miſchief in her brother's family. 

Tiberius, Þ was admitted into co- partnerſhip of command 

and ſovereignty with Auguſtus in all the provin- 
A exe ces and armies of the Roman empire, and a decree 
Tiberius = paſſed both the ſenate and people of Rome to con- 
firm him in it. And from hence the 15th year 
of Tiberius, mentioned in the goſpel of St Luke, is to be reck- 


oned, 


Anno 10. 
Auguſtus 40. 


Auguſtus, having recalled Ambivius from Ju- 
dea, ſent thither Annius Rufus to be procurator 
of that province in his ſtead, 

Auguſtus Ceſar © died at Nola in Campania, 
on the 19th of Auguſt, after he had lived 76 years want- 
ing 35 days; for he was born on the 23d of September, in 

the 63d year before the Chriſtian ra, and died 


Anno 13. 
Auguſtus 43. 
Tiberius 2. 


N. „ on the Igth of Auguſt in the 14th year of that 
Tiberius oy ra. The time of his reign was juſt 56 years, 


reckoning it from the time of his entering on 
his firſt conſulſhip, which was on the ſame day of the year 
in which he died; but if we reckon it from the Actiac victory, 
his reign will then be 44 years wanting 14 days; for that victo- 
ry was gained on the 2d of September, and the day of his deat! 
was the 19th of Auguſt, as hath been already here mentioned, 
And the Actiac victory being that which gave him the whole 
Roman empire, and abſolute ſovereignty over it, by that u. 
here reckon the years of his reign after the depoſition of Arche- 
laus, and the making Judea @ province of the Roman empire. 
On his death, d he was ſucceeded by Tiberius, the ſon of Livia 
his wife by her former huſband. He had been made his partner 
before in the ſupreme command of the provinces and armies, bu: 
now the whole empire devolved on him, and that not only in 
the provinces and armies, but alſo in the ſovereign city of Rome 
itſelf, and thereby he became in the ſame manner as Auguius 


® Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 18. c. 3. 

b Velleius Patercul. I'b. 2. c. 121. Sueton. in Tiberio, c. 2r. 

© Yellcius Patercul. lib. 2. c. 123. Sueton. in Octavio, c. 100. Tz 
citus, lib. r. c. 5. & 7. Dion Caſſius, lib. 56. p. 589. 590. ü 

d Joſcph. Antiq. lib. 18. c. 3. Velleius Patercul. lib. 2. c. 124. 
Citi Annal. lib, 1. c. 7. Sucton. in Tiberio, c. 24. Dion Caſſius, lib. <7 
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had been before, lord of all. He was 55 years old when he firſt 


entered on this ſucceſſion, and reigned from this time over the 
whole Roman empire * 22 years ſeven months and ſeven days. 

Tiberius“ ſent Valerius Gratus into Judea, 
to be procurator of that province in the place of Anno 15. 
Annius Rufus; in which government he conti- Tiberius 22 
nued 11 years. ; 

The death of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and of Antio— 
chus, king of Commagena, and Philopater, king of 
Cilicia, which all happened the ſame year, cauſing Anno 15. 
ſome diſturbances in thoſe countries, © Tiberius Tiberius a 
laid hold on this occaſion to recal Germanicus & 
from his Germanic legions, (where he feared his power and in- 
tereſt with the ſoldiery) to ſend him 1nto the Eaſt, pretending 
that thoſe diſturbances could no otherwiſe be removed than b 
the wiſdom of Germanicus ; and therefore cauſed a decree to 
paſs the ſenate, whereby was committed to his charge the go- 
vernment of all the provinces of the Eaſt beyond the /Egean ſea. 

Germanicus, d pailing into the Eaſt, reduced Cappadocia and 
Commagena into the form of Roman provinces; 
and having quieted the diſturbances that were in Anno 18. 
Armenia, made Zeno, the ſon of Polemon king Tiberius $7 
of Pontus, king of that country, to the great ſa- 
tis faction both of the nobility and populacy of it, he having been 
bred among them, and made himſelf always acceptable to them. 
After this he marched into Syria, and there took up his winter- 
quarters. Cn. Piſo was then preſident of that province, © He 
was ſent thither at the ſame time that Germanicus went into the 
Eaſt; and his private commiſſion from Tiberius was, to be a 
curb and a check upon Germanicus, and to create him all the 
trouble and vexation he was able; and he failed not executing to 
the utmoſt all that was given him in charge as to this matter. 

Germanicus in the * ſpring palled from Syria into Egypt, 
and there took a view of all the curioſities of 
that country, ſailing up the Nile from Canopus, R009 39+ g. 
as far as the borders of Ethiopia. On his return Tiberius 3 45 
into Syria, s he fell ſick, and died at Antioch of 
poiſon adminiſtered to him by the fraud of Piſo and Blancina 
his wife; ſo Germanicus complained in his ſickneſs, and ſo it 
was generally thought; and it was not doubted, but that it * 

* 

* Dion Caſſius lib. 58. p. 659. 

b Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 18. c. 3. 5 

© Taciti Annal. lib. 2. c. 5. 42. 43. Joſeph. ibid. 

4 Taciti Annal. lib. 2. c. 54. 56. Sucton. In Caligula, c. 1. 

Taciti Annal. lib. 2. c. 55. 


f Taciti Annal. lib. 2. c. 59. Co. 6. 
5 Idem, lib. 2. c. 69-73, Sueton, in Caligula, c. r. 
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by ſecret a inſtruction from Tiberius himſelf, that this villanous 
act was done. Germanicus had by many eminent qualifications 
gained the eſteem and affect ion of all men to an high degree: 
this produced ſuch an envy and jealouſy in Tiberius, that he 
could not reſt, till by theſe treacherous means he had procured 
his death. I his cauſed a general grief and mourning all ov er 
the empire, eſpecially at Rome, and alſo a rage and wrath equa! 
thereto againſt Piſo and his wife, the ſuppoſed authors of his 
death. 

And therefore, as ſoon as they returned to Rome, © they 
were both arraigned for it before the ſenate. But 
Piſo there finding his condemnation unavoidable, 
fell on his own ſword to prevent the fentence, 
and ſo died by his own hands. 

Valerius Gratus 4 having removed Annas from being high 

prieſt, after he had been 15 years in the office, 
Anno 23. ſubſtituted Iſmael, the ſon of Fabus, in his 
Tiberius 37% place. 
M But, in the next year after, being diſpleaſed 
with this choice, 4 he again removed Iſmael, and 
promoted to this office Eleazar the ſon of that 
Annas whom he had lately depoſed from it. 

But, aſter a year's time, 4 he removed him 
Anno 25, alſo, and made Simon the ſon of Camith high 
Tiberius 3 74. prieſt in his ſtead, who continued in this ches 

no longer than his predeceſſor. 

For the next year after, 9 was appointed to 

ſucceed him, by the ſame Gratus, Joſeph, ſur- 

Anno 26. named Caiaphas, © the ſon-in-law of Annas 
Tiberius 125 above mentioned; which two f were the hig! 
prieſts that are ſpoken of in the goſpels to have 

had the chief hand in the proſecuting of our Saviour to his cru— 
cifizion. And this ſame year Valerius Gratus being recalled, 
Pontius Pilate was ſent by Tiberius to be procurator of Judea it 
his ſtead, a man thoroughly prepared for all manner of iniquity; 
which he accordingly executed through his whole goverument, 
Philo Jud eus h chargeth him to have been guilty therein of fell 
ing jullice, and piving avy ſentence for money, of rapines, 04 


injuries, ot murders, of unjuſt tormentings, of putting men ar. me 
tran: by 


Anno zo. 
Tiberius 12 


Annno 24. 
Tiberius $75 


2 Sueton. in Caligula, c. 2. 
b Tacitus Annal. lib. 2. c. 51. 72. Sneton. in Caligula, c. 5. & 6. 


© Jdem. lib. 3. c. 10-15. Bion Calliuo, lib. 57. p. 615. 
d Joſeph. Antiq. lib. 18. c. 3. 

© John xviti. 3. 

f Luke iti. 2. Acts iv. 6. John xvili. 13. 24. 

Z Joſeph, ibid. 

n in Libro de Legatione ad Caium, 
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bitrarily to death, without proceſs or ſentence of law, and of 
exceſſive cruelty through his whole adminiſtration ; and, by 
ſuch an hardened temper of iniquity, he was thoroughly fit- 
ted for the giving of that unjuſt ſentence, whereby he con- 
demned to death him that is the Lord of life. 

This year was the 15th year of Tiberius, from the time that 
he was admitted to reign in copartnery with Auguſtus. And this 
was that 15th year of the reign of Tiberius mentioned ® by St 
Luke, in which St John the Baptilt ® firſt preached the baptiſm 
of repentance for the remiſſion of fins. And therein the goſpel 
of Jeſus Chriſt © had its beginning: tor Chritt appeared for the 
revealing of this goſpel firſt by this his meſſenger ſent before his 
face, to prepare the way for his perſonal appearance; which was 
accordingly made by him three years and an half after, Firſt, 
therefore, John the Baptiſt begun the miniſtry of the goſpel in 
this I 5th year of Tiberius, and continued in it for three years 
and an half; that is, he begun it about the time of the Paſchal 
feaſt, and continued it till the feaſt of Tabernacles in the fourth 
year after. And then, John being caſt into priſon, 4 Chriſt ap- 
peared to take it on him in perſon, and perſonally carried it on 
three years and an half more. So that the whole term of Chriſt's 
miniſtry, while he was here onearth, as executed firſt vicariouſly 
by John, vis forerunner, and afterwards perſonally by himſelf, 
was exactly ſeven years; and theſe ſeven years conſtituted the 
laſt of the 70 weeks in Daniel's © prophecy. How at the begin- 
ning of this week ended the 62 weeks of this prophecy, which 
pointed out the time of the coming of Chriſt in the miniſtry or̃ 
his goſpel, and how this laſt week then begun, and how in that 
week the covenant was confirmed with many, and how 1n the 
laſt half of it the Levitical ſacrifices and oblations were made to 
ceaſe, and in the concluſion of the ſaid weeks the Meſhah was 
cut off, hath been already ſhewn in the firſt part of this tuſtocy ; 
and therefore I need not here agai repeat it. 

At the time appointed by this prophecy, Chriſt became a la- 
crifice for us, to make reconciliation for our iniqui- 3 

: x wn 3 33. 
ties, and died upon the croſs for the expiation ot them z Tib. 19. 
and thereby having purchaſed his ſpiritual kingdom 
over us, he took poſſeſſion of it on his reſurrection from the 
dead, for then his church, which is his Kingdom, had its begin- 
ning; and therein were fulfilled two other of Daniel s prop.10- 
cles relating to this his Kingdom, tue firſt contained in the 2d 
chapter of that prophet, and the other in the 7th; both which 
foretold, that the kingdom of the Meſhah hould come on, at 
Vor. IV. X 3 
Luke iii. 1. b Luke iii. 3. Mark i. 44 © Mark i. r. 

4 Matth iv. 12. 17. e Daniel ix. 
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grow upon the decay of that of the Romans. For the four King. 
doms ſet forth by the four metals of Nebuchadnezzar's image 
in the firſt of thoſe prophecies, and by the four beaſts in the 
other, are meant the four monarchies of the Babylonians, the 
Perſiaus, the Macedonians, and the Romans; and that, after the 
decay of the kingdom of the Romans, the kingdou of the Me. 
fiah ſhould commence, is plaiuly expreſled in both theſe prophe. 
cies. For what 1s ſaid of the King of the next ſucceeding king- 
dom, in the firſt of thee prophecies, that * þ:s kingdom ſhouli 
never be deſtroyed, but ſhould fland for ever ; and, in the ſecond ot 
them, that b here was given to him dominion and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, ſhould ferve hin, 
and that his dominion is an everlaſting dominion, which ſhall not 
paſs away, and his kingdom that which ſhall not be deſtroyed, can 
be underſtood of none other than of Chriſt, and his Kingdom. 
And therefore the ſtrength of the Roman empire beginning to 
decay in the reign of Tiberius, then accordingly commenced the 
beginning of the kingdom of the Meſſiah in the erection of his 
church here on earth. In © the firſt of theſe prophecies, the Ro- 
man empire is ſet forth by legs of iron, and feet of iron and clay 
mingled together; this implies the two ſorts of governments 
which the Romans were under; firſt the legal government un- 
der their old conſtitution, and the other the arbitrary andty- 
rannical government under their emperors. As long as the ſirſt 
remained, the empire of Rome ſtood firm and ſtrong upon it, 
as upon legs of iron. But when the ſecond commenced, and in 
the place of legal government ſucceeded arbitrary will and plea- 
ſure, then clay was mingled with iron in the feet; and thereby 
the baſis was made weak, on which the whole ſtructure was 
tounded. As long as Auguſtus lived, who was a prince wile, 
juſt, and clement, the clay in the foundation of his government 
was as ſtrong and firm as the iron, But when Tiberius ſucceed- 
ed, 4 who had more of the beaſt in him than of the man, and 
governed for the moſt part without reaſon or juſtice, by a molt 
barbarous and cruel will and pleaſure, theclay began to moulder, 
and the foundations of this kingdom to grow weak and decay. 
And at this very time when it began ſo to do, Chriſt's Kingdom 
commenced, in the erection of this church; and where that be- 
gun, there the Jewiſh church, with the whole Moſaic economy, 
ended. And this being the utmoſt term to which I propoſed to 
bring down this work, I ſhall here put a concluſion to it, 
with my moſt humble and hearty thankſgiving and praiſe to 
Almighty God, that he hath of his great mercy and goodneſ⸗ 
given me life and ſtrength to enable me thus to complete it. 
A CHR O- 

Pan. 1i. 44. Dan. vii. 14. © Dan. ii. 33. 40. 

4 See his life in Suctonius. 
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LEAZ AR, the brother of Sis 
mon the Juſt, ſucceeds him in 
the high prieſthood at Jeruſalem, 


Demetrius makes great preparations 
to recover his father's dominions in 
Alia and the Eaſt. 

His army revolting - from him, he is 
driven out of Macedon, and makes 
a deſperate attempt upon Alia 
wherein failing of ſucceſs, he 1s 
brought into great diſtreſs. 
Demetrius is forced to yield himſelf 
priſoner to Scleucus. 

Ptolemy Soter reſigns his kingdom 
to Philadelphus, his younger ſon ; 
whereon Ceraunus, the elder, flies 
out of Egypt, ſirſt to Lyſimachus, 
and afterwards to Seleucus. 

The watch-tower of Pharus finiſhed, 
and the worſhip. of Serapis firit 
brought into Egypt. Ptolemy So- 
ter dies. 

Seleucus and Lyſimachus prepare for 
war againſt each other, 

Seleucus takes Sardis, and makes him- 
ſelf maſter of Leſſer Aſia. 
Lyſimachus is flain in battle by Se- 
leucus. 

Seleucus is ſlain treacherouſſy by Pto- 
lemy Ceraunus, Who thercon bes 
comes king of Macedon. 
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Antiochus Soter ſucceeds Sclewey: 
The Gauls make an irruption inte 
reece, vanquiſh and flay Ptoleny 
Ceraunus; are vanquiſhed and ex 
pelled by Soſthienes. 
The Gauls make a fecond irruption i: 
to Greece under the command 9f 
Brennus. They are vanquithed an 
ruined. 
The remains of the Gauls pats in 
Leſſer Aſia, and there ſettle in G; 
latia. The Hebrew feriptures til 
tranſlated into Greek. 
Antigonus Gonatas, the ſon of De 
metrius, ſucceeds Softhenes in thi 
kingdom of Macedon. 
Antiochus vanquiſheth the Gauls, ar 
thereby frees Leſſer Aſia from the 
ravages ; hence he is called Sh 
i. e. the Saviour. 
The Romans having, after a fix yea! 
war, driven Pyrrhus out of Italy 
began to be of great renown in d 
Eait, whereon Ptolemy ſent nen 
baſſy to them to pray their alliance 
The Romans ſend an embaſſy to Pto 
my, and make an alliance with |! 


Pyrrhus (lain at Argos. 


Philadelphus, and the Athenians an 
Lacedemonians, make war upon a 
tigonus Gonatas, king of Mace! 
now grown powerful lince the des 
of Pyrrus, but without ſucces. 

Sotades, the lewd poet, put to dea 


Magas, go rnor of Libya and C 
rene, for Ptolemy Philadelphus! 
brother, rebels, and makes bine 
king of theſe countries. 
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16/Antiochus, king of Syria, and Ptole- 
my, king of Egypt, make war up- 
on each other. 

17 Philoterus, the firſt founder of the Per. 
gamenian kingdom, dies, and is ſuc- 
ceded by Eumenes, his brother's 
ſon. Antigonus of Socho, preſident. 
of the ſanhedrim at Jeruſalem, dies. 

15|/Nicomedia in Bithynia built by Nico- 
medes, king of that country, Eume- 
*nNesoverthrowsAntiochus, andthere- 
by eſtabliſheth himſelf at Pergamus. 

IofAntiochus Soter dies at Antioch, and 


is ſucceeded by Antiochus Theus, 
his ſon. 

Antiochus vanquiſhed and few Ti- 
marchus, tyrant of Epheſus, Be- 
roſus, the famous Babylonian hiſ- 
torian, flouriſhed. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus built Berenice, 
a port on the weſtern thore of the 
Red fea, and thereby drew all the 
trade of the Eaſt into Egypt, and 
Alexandria thenceforth became its 
principal mart. 

Magas, king of Libya and Cyrene, 
made peace with Ptolemy, on terms 
of marrying his daughter, who was 
his only child, to Ptolemy's eldeſt 
ſon, and thereby uniting Libya and 
Cyrene again to Egypt. 5 

Magas died, whereupon Apame, his 
widow, would, contrary to the late 
contract, have married her daugh-— 
ter to Demetrius, the ſon of Deme- 
trius, late king of Macedon ; but 
Demetrius being lain, the lady was 
ſent into Egypt, 

And Apame retiring into Syria, to 

Autiochus her brother, there ex- 

cited him to a war agaiuit Ptolemy, 

which laſted ſeveral years, to bis 
| very great damage. 
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Ptolemy carries on the war again 
Antiochus by his lieutenants, 

Philadelphus is very diligent in gathe 
ing together books, pictures, an 
ſtatues, for the adorning and rep] 
niſhing of his muſcum and library 
for which Aratus the Sicyonian y 
one of his agents in Greece. 


Manaſſeh, the high prieſt of the [ey 
dying towards the end of this ye 
was ſucceeded by Onias,the ſecond 
that name, the ſon of Simon the ſu 
While Antiochus was purſuing his 
againſt Ptolemy, the Parthians r 
belled in the Eaſt, under the leadin 
Ef Arſaces, who, on this occafo 
firſt founded the Parthian empir 
The Bactrians revolted at the {an 
time. 
Peace was made between Ptolemy at 
Antiochus, on the terms that A 
tiochus divorced Laodice, his t 
mer wife, and married Berenice, 
daughter of Ptolemy. 

Arfinoe, the ſiſter and belored v 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, dies. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus dies in the 

of the year, and is ſucceeded! 
Ptoleray Euergetes, his fon. 
Antiochus puts away Berenice, 2 
recals Laodice, who poiſons iu 
cuts off Berenice and ber 1on, 7 
makes Seleucus Callinicus, her fe 
king. Euergetes, for reveuge le 
of, marcheth into Syria, lays L 
dice, and reduceth under himagi 


part of the Syrian empire. 
Callinicus, having provided a greatf 
for the reducing of the revolted 
ties of Aſia, loſeth it all in a lo 
whercon thoſe cities, out 0! © 
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paſſion to his caſe, returned again 
to him. | 

Callinicus, being overthrown ina great 
great battle by Ptolemy, calls in An- 
tiochus Hierax, his brother, to his 
aſſiſtance. 

Ptolemy maketh peace with Seleucus 
Callinicus. 

Hierax maketh war upon Callinicus, 
his brother, and overthrows him in 
a battle near Ancyra ; and is imme- 
diately after, while ſore of that 
battle, fallen upon and overthrown 
by Eumenes of Pergamus. 

Eumenes of Pergamus dies, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by Attalus, his uncle's ſon, 
who firſt too the ſtyle of king. 

While the two brothers in Syria war 
againſt each other, Arſaces feizeth 
Hyrcania, and adds it to Parthia. 

Hicrax, being overcome by Callinicus, 
flees ſirſt into Cappadocia, and from 
thence into Egypt, where he is made 
a priſoner by Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy applies himſelf toaugment lis 
library at Alexandria, and makes 


Eratoſthenes his hibrary-keeper, 


Seleucus Callinicus marcheth into the 
Eaſt, to reduce the Parthians, but re- 
turns without ſugccels, being recal- 
led by ſome commotions in Syria. 


Seleucus makes a ſecond expedition 
againſt Arſaces, and is vanquiſhed 
and taken priſoner, 
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8] 226] 25] 21] 87] 20,Onias ſends Joſeph, his nephew, on ar 
embaſſy to King Ptolemy. Joſeph 
farms of that king all his revenue; 
| of Ccele-Syria, Phœnicia, and Judea. 
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Seleucus Callinicus, being dead in Par. 
thia of a fall from his horſe, is ſuc- 
ceeded in Syria by Seleucus Cerau- 
nus, his eldeſt ſon. 

2 Scleucus marcheth into Leſſer Afiz, 

to make war upon Attalus, king of 

Pergamus. 

i] 223] 28] 24] go 3 He is there poiſoned by thoſe about 

him. Acheus revengeth his death 

upon the authors of it. 

1 Antiochus, brother of Seleucus, ſuc- 

ceeds him. Makes Hermias lis 

chief miniſter, Acheus governor of 

Leſſer Aſia, aud Alexander and Vo- 

ion, two brothers, governors of Pcr- 

ha and Media. The Coloflus at 

Rhodes overthrown. 

2 Euergetes being dead, is ſucceeded by 

Philopater, his fon. Alexander and 

Molon rebel. Antiochus ſends an 

army againſt them, and marcheth 

with another into Cœle- Syria. Hes 
foriher army is beaten, and tlie other 
returns without ſucceſs. 

2] 93] ZlAntiochus goes in perſon againſt Alex- 

ander and Molon, vanquiſheth aud 

deſtroys them both. Acheus rebels, 
and uſurps Leſſer Afta, Herimis 
put to death, | 

3] 21g] 32] 3 94] 4Antiochus takes Scleucia, Tyre, Pto- 

lemais, and Damaſcus, and therevy 

makes himſelf-maſter of almoſt all 

Cœle-Syria and Phœnicia. 

95] F5[Antiochus vanquiſheth Nicolas, Þto- 

lemy's lieutenant in Cuele-Gyria and 

Phoenicia, aud makes himſelf mata 

of all Galilee, Samaria, and the land 

| | beyond Jordan, as far as Rabba % 
| the chidlren of Ammon, 
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Ptolemy overthrows Antiochus in a 


great battle at Raphia, and recovers 
again all Cœle-Syria and Phœnicia. 
Ptolemy comes to Jeruſalem, and 
would have entered into the inner 
temple, is forbid by Simon, the high 
prieſt. 

Peace being made with Antiochus, and 
Ptolemy again returned to Alexan- 
dria, he would have de ſtroyed all the 
Jews of Egypt. He is providen- 
tially hindered. Antiochus van— 
quiſheth Achæus, and ſhuts him up 
in Sardis. 

Antiochus takes Sardis, puts Acheusto 
death, and recovers all Leſſer Alia. 


W rebellion in Egypt. It was maller- 
ed by Ptolemy. 

Antiochus marcheth into the Eaft, to 
reduce the Parthians and other re- 
volted provinces. He recovers Me- 
dia, and drives Arſaces thence, who 
had lately ſeized that province. 

Antiochus purſucs Arſaces into Par- 
thia, and drives him thence into 
Hyrcanta. 

Purſues him into Hy rcania, and there 
beſiegeth and takes Syringis. 

Autiochus and Arlaces w alle 
other in divers conflicts, 
gaining any conſiderable advantage 
Over the other. 

Antiochus growing weary of the wa 
with Arſaces, m akes peace = 
him, and yields to him Parthia and 
Hyrcania. 

Antiochus makes war with Euthy- 
demus, king of Bactria. Ptolemy 
Philopater wives Farris who! ty vp 
to a moſt Pro > courſe of lite 
at Ale LANG! la. 


each 


neither 
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Antiochus makes peace with Euthy. 
demus, marcheth into India, rencyy- 
eth there his league with Sophaga. 
ſenus, the king of that country, and 
winters in Caramania. 
He returns through Perſia, Babylonia 
and Meſopotamia, unto Antioch, 
and there takes the name of th: 
Great, for his ſucceſs in this expe- 
dition, 
Ptolemy Philopater being dead, 
ſucceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanc-, 
an infant of five years old. Ag: 
thoclea the concubine, and Aga. 
thocles the favourite of the late king. 
are ſlain in a tumult. 
Antiochus, and Philip king of Mace. 
don, make a league to ſeize all Pio. 
lemy's domimons, and divide them 
between them, and Antiochus ac. 
cordingly ſcized Paleſtine and Cœle- 
Syria. 
Scipio vanquiſhed Hannibal in Africa. 
Hereon the Alexandrians, finding 
the power of the Romans to be great, 
implore their protection for thei 
infant king, and offer them the tui- 
tion of him, which the Romans ac- 
cept of. 

The Romans ſend M. Emilius Lepi- 
dus into Egypt to take care of the 
affairs of the infant king, who, ha- 
ving ſettled them under the miniſtry 
of Ariſtomenes, an Acarnanian, rc. 
turns to Rome. 

Ariſtomenes ſent Scopas into Greece, 
to hire mercenaries, who brouglit 

| thence 6000 ſtout Ætolians into 
Ptolemy's ſervice, 

Antiochus waging war with Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, Ariſtomencs 
took the advantage of it to ſend 


Scopas into Paleſtine and Cat 
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Syria, who recovers Jeruſalem, Ju- 
dea, and many other places, to King 
Ptolemy. 

Antiochus, having made peace with 
Attalus, returns into Ccele-Syria ; 
vanquiſheth Scopas in a great battle 
at Paneas, near the fountains of Jor- 
dan; and recovers all that was loſt 
the former year. 

Antiochus goes with a great fleet and 
army into Leſſer Aſia, in order to 
make war upon the Romans. At- 
talus, king of Pergamus, dies, and 
is ſucceeded by Eumenes, the eldeſt 
of his four ſons. 

Antiochus paſſeth the Helleſpont, 
ſeizeth the* Thracian Cherſoneſus, 
and rebuilds Lyſimachia. Scopas 
lays a dangerous plot againſt King 
Ptolemy. He is dilcovered, and 
put to death. 

Hannibal comes to Antiochus, and 
confirms him in his reſolution of 
making war upon the Romans. Si- 
mon, the high prieſt of the Jews, 
being dead, is ſucceeded by Onias 
the Tlrird, his fon. 

Erato!thenes,thelibrary-keeperat Alex- 

andria, being dead, is ſucceeded in 


that office by Apollonius Rhodius. 


Antiochus marries his daughter, Cleo- 


patra, to Ptolemy Epiphanes, King 
of Egypt. 

Antiochus, King Antiochus's eldeſt 
ſon, dleth at Antioch. Antiochus 
paſſeth into Greece, to make war 
with the Romans. 

Antiochus marries his hoſt's daughter 

at Chalcis ; is beaten by Acilius. 

the Roman conſul, at Thermopylæ. 
and forced to a precipitate flight by 
ſea into Aſia. His fleet beaten neac 


Mount Corycus. 
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3/Antiochus's fleet beaten near Myone— 


ſus. Lucius Scipio paſſeth the Hel- 
leſpont, vanquiſheth Antiochus neat 
Mount Sipy lus, and forceth him to 
an 1510: minious Peace, 

The Romans give the provinces of 
Caria and Lycia to the Rhodians, 
and all the reſt of Leſſer Aſia to Eu- 
menes, king of Pergamus. Manlin: 
ſuececds I. Scipio in Leſſer Atia. 
Manlius vanquiſheth the Gauls of Lei- 
{er Aſia, and reduceth them into or 
der. 

Hyrcanus 1s ſent by Joſeph, his fa. 
ther, on an embaſly to King Pto- 
lewy, on the birth of his eldeſt fon. 
Antiochus is ſlain while he attempt- 
ed to rob the temple of Jupiter in 
Elymais. 


Syria. Ptolemy poiſons Ariſtome— 
nes, and makes Polycrates his chict 
miniſter in his ſtead, and gives him- 
ſelf up to all manner of looſeneſs. 
Ptolemy, by his mal- adminiſtrations, 
drives the Egyptians into a rebellion. 
Maiters it by the wiſdom aud valoui 
of Polycrates. 

Ptolemy, after having granted the re- 
volted nobility terms of peace, and 
thereby gotten them within his 
power, periidiouſly puts them all tv 
death. 


Ptolemy, as he was preparing for the 
war againft Seleucus, king of Syria, 
is poiſoned by thoſe about him, and 
dies. 

Ptolemy Philometer, his eldeſt ſon, an 
infant, of {ix years old, ſuccceds hn 
under the tuition of Cleopatra, .. 
mother. 


Seleucus Philopater ſucceeds him in 
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Philip, king of Macedon, dying, is fu 
ceeded by Perſens, his ſo, 

Perlens, king of Macedon, marries 
Laodice, the daughter of Seleucus, 

x OS 

king of Syria, | 

Simon, the protector of the temple, 
quarrels with Onias, the high pricf ; 
is driven out of Judea ; flees into 
Syria, and brings Heliodorus to rob 
the temple. Antiochus, the brother 
of Selcucus, an hoſtage at Rome, 
exchanged for Demetrius, the ſor 
of Seleucus. 

Seleucus, king of Syria, being dead, is 
ſucceeded by Antiochus Epiphanes, 
his brothers newly returned from 
Rome. Jaſon buys the high pric#- 
hood of him, and ſupplants Onias, 
his brother. 

Jaſon introduceth Heathen rites into 
Jeruſalem, and ſends offerings d. 
Hercules of Tyre. 

Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, dics. The 
tuition of the young king falls into 
the hands of Lennæus and Eulæus. 
They demand of Antiochus the rc + 
ſtitution of Cœle-Syria and Faleſ- 
tine, and thereby cauſe à long war 
between the two kings. 

Menclaus, another brother of Onias, 
ſupplants Jaſon, and buys of Auti- 
ochus the high prieſthood; whtetc - 
on jaſon flies to the Ammonites. 

Onlas is put to death at Antioch, 4.” - 

ſimachus, Menelaus's deputy at Je- 

ruſalem, (lain in a tumult. Anti- 
chus makes his firſt expedition into 

Egypt, and gains a great victory 

near Peluſium. 

Antiochus makes his ſecond expett- 

tion into Egypt, gains another vic- 


tory, and makes himſelf maſter of al 
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Egypt, except Alexandria, Philo- 
metor being fallen into the hands of 
Antiochus, the Alexandrians make 
Phyſcon king. Antiochus, on his 
return, ſacks and miſerably deſtroys 


Jeruſalem. 


Antiochus makes his third expedition 


into Egypt. Attempts the ſiege of 
Alexandria without ſucceſs. Phi- 
lometor being left in Egypt, to 
make war with Phyſcon, comes to 
an agreement with him upon terms 
that they ſhould jointly reign toge- 
ther, 
Antiochus makes his fourth and laſt 
expedition into Egypt. Is forced 
by the Romans to return. Apollo- 
nius, ſent by him to complete the 
ruin of Jeruſalem, built the fortreſs 
on Mount Acra. Antiochus begins 
his perſecution of the Jewiſh reli- 
gion. Mattathias and his ſons take 
arms againit him. 

The ſeven Maccabean brothers and 
their mother martyred, and the per- 
ſecution againſt the Jews is violent- 
ly carried on. 

Mattathias being dead, Judas is made 
captain of the Jews in his ſtead. 
He vanquiſheth Apollonius and Se- 
ron. Antiochus went into the Eaſt. 
Nicanor and Timotheus, two of his 
captains, vanquiſhed by Judas. 

Judas vanquiſheth Lyfias ; recovers 
Jeruſalem and the ſanctuary; re- 
itores the daily worſhip ; inſtitutes 
the feaſt of the dedication ; and forti- 
fieth Bethſura againſt the Edomites. 

Antiochus Epiphanes being dead in 
the Eaſt, is ſucceeded by Antiochus 
Eupator, his ſon, under the tuition 
of Lyſias. Judas vanquiſheth the 


Edomites and Ammonites; over- 
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throws and flays Timotheus, and 
relieves the Jews in Gilead. 
Judas vanquiſhetli Lyſias the ſecond 
time; overthrows another Timo- 
theus in Gilead, and forceth Lyſias, 
in his third expedition againſt him, 
to terms of peace. Menelaus is 
flain, and Alcimus made high prieſt 
in his ſtead, 

Demetrius returns from Rome, ſei- 
zeth the kingdom of Syria, ſlays 
Eupator and Lyſias, ſends firſt Bac- 
chides, and after that Nicanor, againſt 
the Jews. 

Nicanor vauquiſhed and ſlain by Judas, 
and all his army cut off to a man. 
Bacchides, being ſent to revenge this 

\ blow, ſays Judas in battle, and mi- 
ſerably oppreſſeth the Jews. Jona- 
than made their captain inllead of 
Judas. 

Alcimus dying, Bacchides returns, 
and the Jews thereon enjoy peace 
for two years, | 

Demetrius drives Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, out of his kingdom, 
and makes Holophernes king in his 
ſtead. Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
dies, and is ſucceeded by Attalus, 
his brother. 

Bacchides came again into Judea. Be- 
ing worſted by Jonathan and Simon 
at the fiege of Bethbaſi, makes 
peace with the Jews, and returns. 

Ariarathes is reſtored by Attalus, and 
Holophernes flees to Antioch. 

Phyſcon obtains a decree from the ſe- 
nate of Rome againſt his brother. 

By virtue whereof he lauds with an 
army in Cyprus, is there vanquiſh- 
ed and taken priſoner, but is reſto- 
red to Libya and Cyrene by the 


kindneſs of his brother, 
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Demetrius giving himſelf wholly «; 
to floth and luxury, and neglectiug 
the government, loſeth the affe&ttio;; 
of his people; whereon Alexander 
Balas, an impoſtor, ſets up againit 
him. 


at Ptolemais, and great numbers re- 
volt to him. Jonathan declares for 
him, and 1s made high prieſt. 
Demetrius, in the firſt conflict, gets 
the better of Alexander; but Alex- 
ander, having the kings of Perya- 
mus, Cappadocia, and Egypt, on his 
fide, is ſoon again recruited by them, 
Andriſcus, another impoſtor, ſets up 
in Macedon, pretending to be the 
ſon of Perſeus. The war is carried 
on 1n Syria between Demetrius and 
Alexander. 
Demetrius vanquiſhed and flain in 
battle; whereon Alexander, beg 
ſettled in the kingdom of Sy, 
marries Cleopatra, the daughter ot 
King Ptolemy. 
Onias, the ſon of Onias, builds a temple 
in Egypt, like that at Jeruſalem. 4 
ſedition at Alexandria between the 
Jews and the Samaritans. 
Demetrius, the ſon of Demetrius, 
lands in Cilicia for the recovery of 
his father's kingdom. Apollonius, 
one of his generals, vanquiſhed by 
Jonathan in Phœnicia. 
Hipparchus of Nicea in Bithynia, the 
famous aſtronomer, flouriſietn. 
Ptolemy comes to the aſſiſtance 0! 
Alexander, finding a plot laid fo! 
his life, is alienated from him, ans 
joins with Demetrius. Alexander 
being vanquiſhed, flies into Arabia, 


of his wounds, 


He being owned by the Romans, lands | 


and 1s there ſlain, and Ptolemy dias | 
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Phyſcon ſucceeds in Egypt, and reigns 
cruelly. Demetrius doth the ſame 
in Syria: the Antiochians mutiny 
againſt him; are quelled by 3000 
Jews ſent to Demetrius's aſſiſtance. 
Jonathan befiegeth the fortreſs at 
Jeruſalem, but cannot take it. 
Tryphon brings Antiochus, the infant 
fon of Alexander, into Syria, and 
claims for him his father's crown. 
Multitudes revolt to kim. Jonathan 
declares againſt Demetrius, and 
twice defeats his generals; and is 
treacherouſly murdered by Tryphon. 
Simon ſucceeds Jonathan. Tryphon, 
having made away Antiochus, de- 
clares himſelf king. Simon defeats 
his deſigus upon Judea; and, decla- 
ring for Demetrius, hath a grant for 
him of the ſovereignty of Judea, 
Simon takes the fortreſs of Jeruſalem, 
utterly demoliſheth it, and digs 
down the hill on which it ſtood. 
Demetrius goes into the Eaſt, and is 


thians. The ſovereignty of Judea 
confirmed to Simon and his poſte- 
rity, by the unanimous conſent of 
all the people of the Jews in a ge- 
neral eongregation met at Jeruſa- 
lem. 

Queen Cleopatra, on Demetrius's be- 
ing taken priſoner, ſent to Antio- 
chus Sidetes, the brother of the cap- 
tive king, and offers him herſelf in 
marriage, and the crown of Syria 
with her. 

Antiochus accepting of the offer, 
lands in Syria, marries Cleopatra, 
and, having vanquiſhed Tryphon, 
takes him, and puts him to death. 
Cendebeus is ſent by him agzinſt 


> | 


there taken priſoner by the Par- 
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Simon, and is vanquiſhed by Judas 
and John, Simon's ſons. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, being 
dead, is ſucceeded by Attalus, the 
ſon of his brother Eumenes. Hz 
was a monſter of cruelty, and PhyC- 
con continued to be the like mon- 
ſter in Egypt. | 

Antiochus Sidetes, with great wiſdom 


Syria, and makes that kingdom 
again to flouriſh, 

The Alexandrians, to avoid the cruel. 
ty of Phyſcon, moſt of them deſert 


the place. Whereon other inhabit. 


embaſſy from Rome came thither 
to him at the ſame time. 

Simon is baſely murdered, with two ol 
his ſons, by Ptolemy his own ſon— 
in-law. John ſucceeds his father, 
and defeats the murderer of his de- 
ſign of uſurping the government. 
Antiochus Sidetes beſiegeth Jeru- 
falem, and maketh peace with 
John. This John is called Hyr- 
canus. 

Ambaſſadors from Antiochus Sidetes 
addreſs themſelves, with preſents, 


the ſiege of Numantium, which he 
puts into the public treaſurv. 


makes the people of Rome his 
heirs. 

Jeſus, the ſon of Sirach, tranſlates out 
of Hebrew into Greek the book 
called Eccleſiaſticus, written by Je- 
ſus, his grandfather, 

Antiochus Sidetes marcheth into the 
Ealt againſt the Parthians, and at 
firſt gets ſeveral victoxies over them 


and temper, reſtores the affairs 0: 


ants are invited to repeople it. An | 


to Scipio Africanus junior, ther at 


Attalus, king of Pergamus, dics, and 
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Antiochus Sidetes is vanquiſhed and 
lain in the Eaſt, Demetrius Ni- 
cator returns, and recovers his king- 
dom. John Hyrcanus ſhakes off 
the Syrian yoke, and makes him- 
ſelf independent ; takes Sechem, 
and deſtroys the temple on Mount 
Gerizim. Phyſcon expelled out of 
Egypt for his cruelty. 

Hyrcanus conquers the Edomites, and 
makes them all embrace the Jewiſh 
religion. Phrahates, king of Parthia, 
ſlain by the Scythians. 

Ptolemy Phyſcon vanquiſheth the 
Egyptians, and recovers his king- 
dom. Demetrius marcheth into 

gypt, and beſiegeth Peluſium. 
yreanus renews his league witlz 
the Romans, h 


4 Phyſcon ſets up Alexander Zebina, 


an impoſtor, againſt Demetrius, to 
claim the crown of Syria; whereby 
Demetrius is recalled from the ſiege 
of Peluſium, to defend his own king- 
dom. 

Demetrius, vanquithed by Zebina in 
battle, flies to Tyre, and is there 
ſlain. Zebina hereon becomes king 
of Syria. | 

A great plague in Libya, Cyrene, and 
adjacent countries, cauſed by a mul- 
titude of locuſts. 

Seleucus, the eldeſt ſon of Demetrius, 
ſucceeded his father; is ſlain by 
Cleopatra, his own mother. Mithri- 
dates Eupator ſucceeds Mit hridates 
Euergetes in thekingdomot Pontus. 

Antiochus Grypus, ſecond ſon of De- 
metrius, is ſet up to be king of Sy- 
ria againſt Zebina. : 

Antiochus Grypus vanquiſheth Ze- 

bina, and recovers all Syria. Zebi- 

na taken in his flight, and Nan, 
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120 16] 260] 193] 4(Cleopatra, preparing poiſon for her 
| fon Grypus, was forced to drink it 


| herſelf, and ſo died. 


119 17 27] 1 4 
118] 18] 28 1 8 
i117] 19] 29] 196] 7 Ptolemy Phyſcon, king of Egypt, dies. 
Ptolemy Lathyrus ſucceeds, in con- 66 
junction with Cleopatra his mother, 
in Egypt and Cyprus; and Apion, 
a baſtard ſon, in Libya and Cyrene, 
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patra, and half brother ot 
Grypus, ſeizeth part of the 
Syrian kingdom. 

Grypus gets a victory againſt 
Cyzicenus. Alexander, th of x 
ſecond ſon of Phyſcon, made 
king of Cyprus, by Cleopatre 
his mother. 

NJ. 794. ih 5 201] 12 Cyzicenus, having recruited hit 

| army, lights another battle 1670 10 

| + | with Grypus, and gains the ; 

| | victory. Grypus flees ou: og 
| | the kingdom to Aſpendus. 

B 6 202] 13] 40Grypus returned from Aſpendus 

| | | and recovered part of his for 

| mer dominions ; hencetorl: 5 

HET Grypus reigned at Antioch 

and Cyzicenus at Damaſcus. 

4 1100 26] 7 14] 5jAriſtobulus and Antigonus, ſon | 

of Hyrcanus, beſiege Samaria 

Cyzicenus, coming to its 7? 

Ea 31 lief, is vanquiſhed by the tus 

| brothers. 
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auxiliaries from Egypt, again nt 

her | attempts the relief of Samaria, | 

. it | but without ſucceſs. Samariz 


| is takenanddemoliſhed. Here- I 
on Hyrcanus makes himſelf - 1 
maſter of all Judea, Samaria, 


lies. and Galilee, 
von- 6] 108] 28] 9 205] 16] 7Hyrcanus breaks with the Pha- 
her, 


riſees, and goes over to the 
{ect of the Sadducees. 

7] 107] 29] fol 206] 17] 8j{Hyrcanus dies, and is ſucceeded 
by Ariſtobulus, his eldeſt ſon, 
who firit of his family wore the 
diadem, and took the name 
of king. Lathyrus expelled 
Egypt, reigns in Cyprus, and 
| Alexander in Egypt. 
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n of 8] 1060 1 11] 207] 18] Y Ariſtobulus conquers Tturea ; 
Cleo- -£ | ſlays his brother Antigonus ; 
er ok ©, dies, and 1s ſucceeded by Alex- 
f the = ander Janneus, his brother 
7 Pompey and Cicero born at 
gains Rome. g 
"ol 9} rx05| > 1] 12] 208] 19] 10{AlexanderJanneus beliegeth Pt | 
made 1 lemais. Lathyrus, paſſing from | 
opatr — Cyprus into Paleſtine with an | 
2 army, forceth him to raiſe th: 
ed hit az ſiege. | 
batte 4510] 104 5 2] 13] 20g] 200 11Alexander Janneus, vanquiſhed [| 
ns the 2 by Lathyrus, loſt moſt of lis | 
out Of 7 | army in the defeat, and i. 1 
dus. brought to great diſtreſs; calls 1 
dendus | in Cleopatra, queen af Egypt, | 
Nis for | to lis aſſiſtance. | | 
ceforlq 11 103 3] 14] 210} 21 12 Cleopatra comes with a fleet and | 
ntioch | army into Paleſtine, againft | 
aſcus | Lathyrus, her fon ; beſiegeth . 
us, ſon | Ptolemais. Lathyrus invades 
amaria Egypt, expecting to make | 
its re | hier ſelf maſter of it in his mo- 
the tw. | | ther's abſcnce in Paleſtine. 
34 | | | | | 


Lathyrus is beaten out of Egypt. 
Cleopatra takes Ptolemais 
Janneus there waits on her. 
After this, paſſing over Jor. 
dan, he lays ſiege to Gadara. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus returns into 

Cyprus, and Cleopatra into 

Egypt. Grypus marrying ve- 

lene, the daughter of Cleopa- 

tra, and receiving great ſums 
of money with her, renews his 
war with Cyzicenus. Janneus 
takes Gadara and Amathus, 
but is defeated by Theodorus. 

Tanneus takes Raphia and An- 

thedon, and blocks up Gaza. 


Janneus beſiegeth Gaza, which 
is vigorouſly defended. 
Janneus takes Gaza, puts the in- 
habitants to the ſword, and 
razeth tlie place to the ground. 
Grypus treacherouſly mur- 
dered by one of his own do- 
meſties; is ſucceeded by Se- 
leucus, his eldeſt ſon. 
Ptolemy Apion, king of Libya 
and Cyrenc, dics, and leaves 
the Roman people his heirs. 
Cyzicenus, on the death of 
Grypus, ſeizeth Antioch. Se- 
leucus makes head againſt him, 
Tigranes begins to reign in Ar- 
menia, The Jews mutiny 
_ againſt Alexander Janneus in 
the temple, at the feait of ta- 
bernacles, whereon he flew 
6000 of them. 
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Antiochus Euſcbes, tlie ſon of 


Cyzicenus, vanquiſheth Seleu- 
cus, and forceth him to fly to 
Mopſueſtia, where he is ſlain, 
Thilip, his brother, ſucceeds 
him, is vanquiſhed by Euſebes 
at the river Orontes, but again 
recruits, 


Euſebes marries Selene, the wi- 


dow of Grypus; 1s vanquiſhed 
by Philip, and flies into Par- 
tlia. Demetrius, a fourth 
ſon of Grypus, ſeizeth Damaſ- 
cus. Janneus vanquiſhed by 
Obodas, an Arabian king, with 
the loſs of almoſt all his army. 


Hereby the Jews being encou- 


raged to rebel, begun a war 


| againft him, which laſted fi: 


years, Mithridates begun 
thoſe hoſtilitics upon the al- 
lies of the Romans, which pro- 
duced the Mithridatic war. 


| 
Mithridates marries his daugli- 


ter, Cleopatra, to Tigraues, 
king of Armenia; whereon 
Mithridates gets him into a 
confederacy againſt the Ro. 
mans, and feizeth Cappadocia 


and Bithynia. 


Mithridates vanquiſheth three 


Roman armies, and ſerzet!, 
all Leſſer Aſa. Cleopatra, 
queen of Egypt, murdered by 
Alexander, her ſon ; whereo! 


Lathyrus 1s recalled. The 


Jews, by the help of Deme— 


trius Eucherus, vanquiſh Alex» 
ander. 


Demetrius being vanquiſhed by 


his brother Philip, and ſent 
captive into Parthia, Alexan- 
der recovers ſtrength again! 


* 4 
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paſſeth his army into Greece, 
| there to make war againſt the 
Romans. 
Demetrius Eucherus dies in Par. 
thia. Euſebes returns into Sy- 
ria, and again recovers ſome 
part of that country. Antio- 
chus Dionyſius, the youngeſt 
fon of Grypus, ſeizeth Da- 
maſcus. Alexander Janncus 
gains a deciſive victory ove: 
his rebel ſubjects. 

8 86] 20| 31] 227] 7 2 Alexander Janneus having taken 
Bethome, in which the remains 
of the rebel party were ſlut 
up, crucifies 800 of them, and 
thereby puts an end to that 
war. Sylla, the Roman gene- 
ral, gets three victories over 

| the forces of Mithridates, ang 
drives them out of Greece. 
985] 21| 32! 228] 8 3 Mithridates forced to make peace 
| with the Romans on their own 

{ terms, and Sylla thereon re- 
turns to Italy. Philip takes 
| || Damaſcus. Dionyſius again 
recovers it, but is afterwards 
| ſlain in Arabia, and Aretas, 
king of Arabia Petrea, is made 
king of Damaſcus. He van- 
quiſheth Janneus in battle, but 
aiterwards gives him peacc, 


4627] 87] 19] 30] 226] 6 
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4630] 84] 22] 33! 229] g{Alexander Janneus recovers many 
| places that had revolted from him 
| during his war with the rebels, and 
| much enlargeth the borders of his 
| kingdom. After Sylla's departure, 
| Murena, whom he left in the go— 
1 vernment of the Proper Afia be- 
| gins war again with Mithridates. 
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The Syrians, weary of the wars cauſed 
among them by the Sdleucide, ex- 
pelied them all, and choſe Tigranes, 
king of Armenia, to be their king. 
Euſebes fleeth into Cilicia. But Se- 
lene, his wife, {till holds Ptolemais, 
and ſome other parts thereabout. 
Alexander Janneus takes Gaulana, 
and other places beyond Jordan. 
Alexander Janneus fill carries on his 
conqueſts beyond Jordan; and, af- 
ter having been abſent three years 
from Jeruſalem on theſe wars, re- 
turns thither with triumph. After 
this, giving himfelf up to luxury 
and drunkenneſs, he contracts » 
quartan ague, which he could never 
get entirely rid of. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus having reduced 

Thebes in Upper Egypt, which 

had rebelled againſt him, dies, after 

having reigned 36 years, Ptolemy, 

a baſtard fon, ſfacceeds him in Cy- 

prus, and Berenice, his only legit:- 

mate child, in Egypt. 

Alexander, the ſon of that Alexander 
who ſlew his mother, marries Bere— 
nice, and, in her right, becomes 
king of Egypt; but in a few day: 
after ſlew her, and reigned as in his 
own right 15 years. 

Alexander Janneus, after having been 
afflicted with a quartan ague three 
years, dies of it, and is ſucceeded 
by Alexandra, his wife, who recon- 
ciles the Phariſees to her, and by 
that means reigns peaceably to the 
end of her lite, 


6 Alexandra, being ſettledon the throne, 


makes Hyrcanus, her eldeſt fon, high 

pricit, and puts the minittration of 
* * - 3 

the government in the hands of the 


N be Sy 
| Phariſees. Tigranes, having Built 
Tigranocerta, depopulates mauꝝy ei- 
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| ties in Leſſer Aſia, Aſſy ria, and othes 
| circumjacent countries, by carrying 

the inhabitants thence to people it, 

4637 77l 2} 4, 236] 7[The Phariſees, having gotten the ma- 

nagement of all affairs under Quec« 

Alexaudra, grievouſly oppreſſed all 

that were of the party oppolite to 

them. 

Nicomedes, via of Bithynia, dying, 

leaves the Romans his heirs, who 

{ thereon reduce that kingdom into 

the form of a province under them; 

and at this time do the ſame wit! 

Libya and Cyrene, formerly let: 

them in the fame manner by Pro 

lemy Apion, the lalt king in thots 
countries. 

3 4 6] 238 9 Mithridates ſcizeth Paphlagonia, and 

draws the other provinces of Leſſi. 

| Aſia into a revolt from the Romans ; 
| | whercon beganthe third Mithridatt- 
wur. 

4640 744 5[ 7| 239] 10M. Cotta and L. Lucullus are fc: 
againſt Mithridates. Cotta had Bi. 
thynia, and Lucullus Proper Afiz, 
Cilicia, and Cappadocia, aligned to 

them for their provinces, Cott: 
begins the war untortunately, being 
beaten with great loſs both at 2 

| and land. 

i] 73] 6] 8 240] 11]|Whercon Mithridates beſiegeth Cy- 

zicus. Lucullus forceth him ta 

raiſe the ſiege, with the loſs of the 
greateſt part of his army. Sclen” 

lent her two ſons which the had b; 

Antiochus Euſcbes to Rome, tv 

claim the kingdom of Egypt in!. 

right. 

2] 72] 7 9 241] 12{The Jews, which were of the party 6: 

Alexander, are placed in the forts 

| and garrifons, there to be ſecurci 

| from the opprefſions and cruelty 0: 

| | the Phariſees, Tlerod the Gres! 
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born. Mithridates, after raiſing the 
fiege of Cyzicus, flecs into Pontus, 
and his forces which he left behind 
on the Aſian coalt are vanquithed by 
Lucullus both by ſea and land. 
Lucullus purſues Mithridates into 
Pontus, and beſiegeth Amiſus. 


Lucullus vanquiſheth Mithridates, and 


for ceth him to fly out of Pontus in- 
to Armenia. Ariſtobulus, bein 

fent by his mother againſt Ptolemy, 
prince of Chalcis, ſeizeth Damaſcus. 


Selene enlarging herſelf in Syria, Ti- 


granes cames with an army againſt 
her, and ſhuts her up in Ptolemais ; 
and, having there taken her priſoner, 
puts her to death. Lucullus de- 
clares war againſt Tigraues, takes 
Synope and Amiſus, and marcketh 
into Armenia. Alexandra, queen 
of Judea, dies. Hyrcanus, her eld- 
eſt ſon, ſeizing the crown, is forced 
to quit it after three montlis to 
Ariſtobulus, his younger brother. 


Lucullus vanquiſheth Tigranes in Ar— 


menia, and takes Tigranocerta; but, 


neglecting to purſue the advantage 


of it, loſt the opportunity of ending 
the war; which diſpleaſed the Ro- 
mans, and loſt his intereſt with them 
both in the camp and city. 


Tigranes, with the aſſiſtance gf Mithri- 
| dates, gets another army, into the 


— ” . \ 

field, and is again beaten by Lu- 
cullus ; whereon Lucullus would 
have marched to Artaxata, the me- 
tropolis of Armenia; but, being Hin- 
dered by his ſoldiers retuling to fol- 
low him ſo far north, he marched 

— 7 * - * 

back, and, paſſing Mount Taurus, 
winters at Nifibis in Meſopotamia, 
where his army mutiny again. 
him. 
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14] 246] 17/Of which Mithridates, taking the ad. 

| vantange, recovers ſeveral places in 

Pontus, and diſtreſſeth the Roman; 

left there to keep the country; 

whereon Lucullps, with difficulty, 

prevails with his mutinous army to 

march to their relief; but, before 

their arrival, Triarius was beaten 

with the loſs of 5000 men. After 

this Lucullus's army would no more 

obey him. 

15 247] 18Pompey ſent from Rome to ſucceed 
Lucullus, receiveth from him the 
army, and Lucullus returns home 
enriched with great ſpoils. Pom- 
pey makes alliances with Phrahatcs, 
king of Parthia, vanquiſheth Mi- 
thridates, and forceth 7AM to fly 
into Scythia. Whereon, marching 
into Armenia, he forceth Tigranes 
to ſubmit to him, and thereon gives 

him peace. 
I 1/Pompey conquers the Iberians, the Albaniaus, 
FE and the Colchians. In the interim, Mithridatcs 
© a * e 
E flees into his kingdoms beyond the Cimerian 
> Boſphorus; where Pompey not being able to 
- follow him, marcheth into Syria, and reduceth 
T it to the form of a Roman province. The 
2 Egyptians, having expelled Alexauder, maicc 
Auletes their king. Hyrcanus renews the war 
upon Ariſtobulus for the crown of Jude. 
Pompey winters in Pontus, and there ſets out 
a fleet againft Mithridates. 
2 On his return into Syria in the enfuing ſpriug, 


Hyrcauus aud Ariltobulus, each by their 
agents, apply to him for his aſſiſtance. He or 


ders them to appear perſoually before him, 5 


his taking cogniſance of their cauſe; and returis 
again into Pontus to provide againſt the deityzns 
of Mithridates, who was making great prepara- 
tions in Boſphorus for a new war. But, While 
he was eagerly labouring herein, his army re- 
volts, makes Pharnaces his ſon king, and the 
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old King is forced to kill himſelf, to make roo 

for him to aſcend his throne. 

On Pompey's coming to Damaſcus, Hyrcanus 

and Ariſtobulus appear before him, each to 
ake good their pretenſions. Pompey pro- 


miſeth to come to Jerulalem, there to decide 


the matter. Ariſtobulus, inſpecting ſentence 
would go againft him, provides for war; where- 
on Pompey enters Judea, makes Ariſtobulus 
his priſoner, takes Jeruſalem, and reſtores Hyr- 
canus; returns into Pontus, and makes peace 
with Pharnaces. Auguſtus Cæſar is born. 
Scaurus, being made the firſt preſident of Syria, 
invades Arabia Petrea. By the means of An- 
tipater, peace 15 made between him and Are- 
tas, the King; of that country. Pompey, having 
wintered at Epheſus, returns to Rome in the 
ſpring. * Marcius Plulippus is made prefideut 
of Syria. 
Pompey celebrates a very ſplendid and glorious 
triumph at Rome, for his victorions nniſhin 
the Mithridatic war. He choſe for it his birth- 
day, being then forty-five years old. 
Pompey, Craſſus, and Julius Cæſar, confederate 
together, for the ſupporting of each other, and 
the dividing the Roman empire between them, 
Diodorus Siculus, the famous Greet hiſtorian, 
flouriſheth. Lentulus Marcellinus ſucceeds 
Marcius Philippus in the prefidency of Syria. 
Julius Cæſar being conſul, procures a decree of 
the people for his having Illyrium and both 
the Gauls for his province, to govern 1t as pro- 
conſul for five years, which was the foundation 
whereon he built all his future power and 
grandeur. ; g : 
Gabinius, being conſul this year, obtains Syria for 
his province, Cato is ſent to drive Ptolemy 
out of Cyprus, and to take the conſiſcation of 
all his goods. The Egyptians expe! Auletes, 
their king, and make Berenice, his daughter, 
queen. Cicero is banithed Rome and Italy. 
Berenice, queen of Egypt, marries Seleucus Cy- 
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diſliking him for his ill behaviour, puts him to 
death, and marries Archelaus, high prieſt of 
Comana in Pontus. Alexander, the ſon of 
Ariſtobulus, and after him Ariltobulus himſelf, 
having made their eſcape from the Roman fet- 
ters, each in their turn, raiſe new troubles in 
Judea. Gabinius vanquiſheth them both, and 
lets up a new form of government in the land. 
Orodes, having murdered Phrahates, his father, 
ſucceeds in the kingdom of Parthia. Gabinius, 
having undertaken to reſtore Auletes to his 
kingdom of Egypt, marcheth his army that 
way. Antony, one of his heutenants, being 
{ent before him, takes Peluſium. Cicero is re- 
called from his baniſhment. 

Gabinius, on having notice hereof, enters Egypt 
with all his forces, vanquiſheth and ſlays Ar- 
chelaus in battle, and reſtores Auletes. On 
his return, he ſuppreſieth Alexander, who had 
raifed new troubles in Judea during his abſence 
in Egypt. Craſſus, being conſul, obtains the 
province of Syria for five years, and reſolves on 
a war with the Parthians. 

Gabinius on his return to Rome, 1s there, for 
his mal-adminiſtrations in his province, con- 
demned and baniſhed. Craſſus, on his coming 
into Syria, plunders the temple of Jeruſalem ; 
paſſeth the Euphrates, to make war upon the 
Parthians, and gains ſeveral advantages ovet 
them; placeth garriſons in ſeveral places in 
Meſopotamia, and then brings back the reſt of 
his army into Syria, and there puts them into 
winter quarters. 


13 Craſſus again paſſeth the Euphrates, to carry on 
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his war againſt the Parthians z is vanquiſhed 
and lain by them in a great battle, with the 
loſs of 20,000 men lain, and 10,000 taken pri- 
ſoners. | Caflius his quæſtor eſcapes, gathers 
together the remains of his broken army, and 
with them defends the provinee. 

Caſſius defeats an army of the Parthians that in- 
vaded Syria, marcheth into Judea, takes Tera- 
chea, forceth Alexander to terms of peace, and 


preſſeth the faction of Ariſtobulus in tha? 
country. 


—— 
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Cicero made governor of Cilicia, and Bibulus of 


Syria. Bibulus delaying his coming into 
his province, Caſſius governs it. The Par- 
thians beſiege Antioch. Caſſius defends it; 
forceth the enemy to raiſe the ſiege; and, fall- 
ing on them in their retreat, gives them a great 
defeat, and ſlays therein Oſaces their general; 
and then returns to Rome on the arrival of 
Bibulus. Cicero vanquiſheth the,Cilicians of the 
mountains, and makes them ſubmit. Ptolemy 
Auletes dies in Egypt, and is ſuceceded by 
Ptolemy, his eldeſt ſon, and Cleopatra, his 
eldeſt daughter, jointly together. 


2 The Parthians again beſiege Antioch, and Bibu- 


lus in it; are called back to ſuppreſs an in- 
ſurrection at home; whereon Bibulus returns 
to Rome.  Cwtar palleth *the Rubicon, ans 
the war bfoke out between him and Pompey ; 
the latter retreats to Brunduſium, and Czxfar 
there follows him. Q. Metellus Scipio ſuc- 
ceeds Bibulus in the preſidency of Syria. 


ompey gets out of Brunduſium, and paſteth the 


Adriatic. Cœſar hereon returns to Rome, re- 
leaſeth Arittobulus, and ſendeth him into Ju- 
dea. Pompey's party poiſon him, and Scipio 
puts Alexander to death at Antioch. Cæſar 
from Rome paſſeth into Spain, reduceth that 
country, and returns again to Rome about the 
time of the autumnal equinox, haſteneth from 
thence to Brunduſium, and there paſſeth the 
Adriatic with feven legions againit Pompey ; 
leaves the reſt at Brunduſium, with Antouy, 
to be brought after him. | 


4\Caſar, having gotten over all the reſt of his army, 


in the ſit beginning of the ſpring, he and 
Pompey cucamped againſt each other at Dyr- 
rachium. Crxſar receives a defeat, whereon hie 
marcheth into Theſſaly. Pompey follows him; 
and, in the plains of Pharſalia, it came to a 
deciſive battle between them, in which Pompey, 
receiving a total defcat, flees to Leſbos, and 
from thence to Egypt, where he is ſlain, ors 
ſar following him, comes to Alexandria, batt 
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Pompey's head there preſented to him. He 
there engageth in a dangerous war, to ſuppor: 
the cauſe of Cleopatra againſt her brother. 
In this war, by the help of Antipater, and forcc: 
brought him out of Judea, he vanquiſheth Pto- 
lemy, and he being drowned in his flight, Cz- 
far makes Cleopatra queen of Egypt, and 
then, paſſing into Syria, makes Sextus C#tar 
preſident of it; vanquiſheth Pharnaces in Pon- 
tus, returns to Rome, and is there made dicta- 
tor. Antipater, being appointed procurator 
of Judea, makes Herod, one of his ſons, go- 
vernor of Galilee, and Phaſael, another of them, 
governor of Jeruſalem. Herod, having put to 
death an eminent thief in Galilee, is put upon 
a trial for his life for it. 
Cæſar paſſeth into Africa, and there ſubdues the 
remainder of Pompey's party, who had there 
retreated ; gives order for the rebuilding of 
Carthage and Corinth ; and then returns to 
Rome, and there reforms the Roman kalendar. 
Cicilius Baſſus raiſeth troubles in Syria, pro- 
cures Sextus Cæſar to be ſlain by his own fol- 
diers, and then ſets up to be preſident of Syria. 
The firſt Julian year, Cæſar vanquiſheth the ſons 
of Pompey at Munda in Spain, and, on his re- 
turn, is made perpetual dictator, Statius Mur- 
cus, ſent by Cæſar to be preſident of Syria, 
carries on the war againſt Cicilius Baſſus, and 
beſiegeth him in Apamea. 
The walls of Jeruſalem rebuilt. Cæſar ſain ir 
the ſenate-houſe at Rome. Octavianus, after 
called Auguſtus, heads his party at Rome, and 
drives Antony thence. Brutus and Caſſius, tlie 
murderers of Cæſar, leaving Italy, the former 
ſeizeth Greece and Macedon, and the other 
Syria, where he puts an end to the war of Ci- 
| cilius Baſſus. 


Mutina after that, he, Antony, and Lepidus, 
conſtitute a triumvirate. Brutus and Caſſius 
prepare for war againſt them. Antipater p0:- 


ſoned by the fraud of Malichus. Phaſac“ 


— — 


ORavianus vanquiſheth Antony at the battle of 
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I'haſael and Herod revenge his death, by cut- 
ting off the murderers, 

Brutus and Caſſius, having made tliemſelves maſ- 
ters of all beyond the Adriatic, as far as the 
Euphrates, Octaviauus and Antony paſs into 
Macedon againſt them, and, having vanquiſhed 
them at Philippi; force them both to ſlay them- 
ſelves. Hereon Octavianus returns to Rome, 
and Antony paſſeth into Aſia. Antigonus, the 
ſon of Ariſtobulus, raiteth new troubles in Ju- 
dea. He is vanquiſhed by Herod, 

Phe vanquithed pa:ty apply to Antony, againſt 
the fons of Antipater, without ſucceſs. Cleo- 
patra comes to Antony at Tarſus, and there 
\ firft bewitcheth him with her charms. His 
forces ſent to plunder Palmyra meet with a 
baffle. Cleopatra returning to Alexandria, he 
follows after her, and there ſpends the enſuing 
winter. In the interim, Pacorus, with a Par- 
thian army, maſters all Syria and Phœnicia. 
Antony's friends having made war againit Octa- 
vianus in Italy, and been vanquiſhed by him, 
Antony paſſeth thither with a great flect. On 
his marrying Octavia, the filter of Octavianus, 
peace is made between them. In the interim, 
the Parthians, having made themſelves maſters 
of all Leſſer Aſia and Syria, take Jeruſalem, 
ſlay Phaſael, make Hyrcanus pritoner, and 
ſettle Antigonus on the throne of Judca. He- 
rod, flying to Rome, is there made king ot 
Judea, Ventidius gaineth two victories over 
the Parthians. | 

Herod befiegeth Jeruſalem, and there hardly 
preſſeth Aftigonus. Ventidius gains a third 
victory over the Parthians, ſlaying about 30,000 
of them, and, among them, Pacorus their ge- 
neral, the king's ſon : whereon he again reco- 
vers from them all Syria and Phœnicia. Anto- 
ny returns into Syria, beſiegeth Samoſata; He- 
rod goes thither to command in Judca; during 
his abſence, fights the enemy againſt order, and 
is flain. Herod, on his return, revengeth his 


death, in a great victory over Pappus, Anti 
J. 
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P. Canidins, one of Antony's 
quifheth the Armenians, the Albanians, and 


Antony, after his miſcarria 


gonus's general, ſlaying him in the battle, with 
the moſt of his army. 


Antony, having ſpent the winter with Cleopatra 


at Alexandria, ſaileth from thence in the ſpring 


for Italy, and from thence back again into Sy- } 


ria, to make preparations for the Parthian war. 


Herod married Mariamne; and, in conjunction | 
with Soſius, preſident of Syria, beſiegeth Jeru. $ 
ſalem with a cloſe ſiege, and preſſeth it hard 


on every ſide. 


After an half year's fiege, Jeruſalem is taken: N 


Antigonus is ſent priſoner to Antony at Au- 


tioch, and there beheaded; and Herod is ſettled Þ 
in the full poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Judea. 
Orodes, king of Parthia, is murdered by Phra- | 


hates, his ſon, who thereon ſucceeds him in 


the kingdom. He releaſeth Hyrcanus out of 


priſon, and permits him to live in full freedom 
among the Jews of Babylonia. 


Iberians, and carries his victorious arms as far 
as Mount Caucaſus. Antony makes an unfor- 
tunate expedition againſt the Parthians, and re- 
turns with the loſs of the major part of his ar- 
my. Sextus Pompeius is vanquiſhed, and driven 
out of Sicily, and Lepidus depoſed from his 


triumvirate. 


ge in his Parthian en 
pedition, ſpent ſome of the enſuing year A at 
Alexandria in dalliances with Cleopatra. H- 
rod makes Ariſtobulus, the brother of Mariam- 
ne, high prieſt, and afterwards murders him. 
Sextus Pompeius taken and put to death in 


Aſia by the order of Antony. 


Herod in danger of being put to death by Anto- 


ny, for the murder of Ariſtobulus, eſcapes by 
the means of large ſums of money preſented to 
Antony. Antony marcheth into Armenia; 
and, having there treacherouſſy drawn Arta- 
bazes, king of that country, into his power, 
carrics him in chains to Alexandria, and enters 
that place in triumph, and then diſtributes the 
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ealtern Provinces of the Noman empire 
among the children of Cleopatra, 


Dil. Kuſts h appen between Antony and Octta. 


vianus, which broke out into a war, thats 
ended in the ruin of Antony, Hereon. 
Antony draws all his forces into Greece, 
and ſoc nds a great part of this year at: 
Athens in maki ing wärlike preparations 


both by ſea and land. 


Octavianus drives all the friends of Antony 


from Rome. Hereon Antony ſends a bill 
of divorce to Octavia; aud other provo- 
cations are given on both UGEs to inflame 
matters tor the enſuing War. Al the Kalt 
engageth on one ſide, and all the Welt on 
the other. Herod, * the order of An 
tony, makes war with Malchus, king of 
Arabia Petræa, in the behalf of Cleopas 
tra, and is worited | by him. 


But, the next year after, having gained @ 


complete victory over him, he brought 
kim to his terms. Octavianus vanquitheth 
Antony and Cleopatra at Actium; where- 
on Cleopatra foes to Alexandria, and An- 
tony repairs thither to her. Octavianuss 
having ſettled the allairs of Italy, Greece, 
and Leſſer Aha, winters at Samos. 


Terod addreNeth lumſelf to Octavianus, and 


makes his peace with him, Octavianus 
paſſeth through Leſſer Aſta and Syria to 
Peluſium; and, having taken that place, 
forceth Antony and Cleopatra to kill 
themſelves. Hereon he a Egypt 
into the form of a Roman province, and, 
marching fromthence through Syria, take , 
up his winter quarters in Proper Aba. 


Oct 1vianns returns to Rome, and enters it 


in three triuinphs. Herod, in a fit of rage 
and ene puts Mariamne, his beloved 

, to death and afterwards bitterly re- 
pe 1 of it. 


Herod puts Alexandra, the mother of Ma- 


rl Mme. to death, 
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The monarchy of the whole Roman empire is, by 
the unanimous conſent of the ſenate and people 
of Rome, conferred on Octavianus, with the 


ever after bore. 

Salome, the ſiſter of Herod, informing him againſt 
Coſtobarus, her own huſband, cauſeth him, with 
ſeveral others, to be put to death. Petronius is 
made prete& of Egypt in the place of Cornc- 
lius Gallus. Herod becomes an occaſional con- 
formiſt to the Heathen rites, whereby he gives 
great offence to the Jews. 

Herod rebuilds Samaria, and calls it Sebaftc, 
Auguſtus's name growing great, many forcigzn 
nations ſend ambaſladors to him to deſire his 
friendſhip. A grievous famine happens in Judea; 
againit which Herod takes great care to relieve 
his people, and thereby much ingratiates him- 
{elf with them. 


by the decree of the ſenate. Herod builds him 
a ſtately palace on Mount Zion. Elius Gallus 
begins his expedition into the Southern Arabia, 
for which Herod furniſhed him with 500 men 
out of his guards, 

Elius Gallus, having loſt more than half his men 
in his march into the Southern Arabia, returns 


invaded Egypt; is repulſed by Petronius, and 
purſued into her own country. Phrahates, king 
of Parthia, being expelled Parthia by his own 
people, is reſtored by the Scythians, and ſends 
ambaſſadors to Auguſtus to pray his friend- 
ihip. Herod builds Herodium. 

Herod begins to build Cæſarea, which he finiſhed 
in twelve years time; ſends the ſons of Mariam- 
ne to Rome for their education, and receives 
from Auguſtus, Trachonitis, Auranitis, an 
Batanea, in addition to his former dominions; 
Agrippa hath the government of the Eaſt com 
mitted to him. Herod waits on him at Mity4 
lene. Herod, having ſuppreſſed the thieves ol 
Frachonitis, is accuſed about it before Agripp! 
hich turns to the confuſion of the acculers. 


name of Augultus, which he and his ſucceſſors 


Abſolute and arbitrary power is given Auguſtua ? 


without ſucceſs. Candace, queen of Ethiopia, 
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Auguſtus recalls Agrippa, marries his daughter 


Julia to him, and leaves him to govern the Weſt, 
while he goes into the Eaſt. He winters at Sa- 
mos, and there grants peace to Candace, queen 
of Ethiopia, whom Petromus had reduced to a 
neceſſity of there ſuing to him for it, by reaſon 
of the ſeveral victories he had gained over her. 


Auguſtus paſſeth through Leſſer Aſia into Syria. 


Herod is there accuſed before him on the ac- 
count of the Trachonites. Zenodorus, tctrarch 
of Paneas, and the Gadarens, who promoted 
the cauſe, failing in it, ſlay themſelves, and Pa- 
neas is given to Herod. Phrahates, king of 

Parthia, for the obtaining of the friendſhip of 

Auguſtus, reſtores all the priſoners aud enſigus 

taken in the wars of Craſſus and Antony. Af- 

ter this, Auguſtus having ſettled all the afſairs, 
he returns, and winters again at Samos. 

While Auguitus lay there, an embally came to 
him from Porus, king of India, to pray his 
friendſhip. Auguſtus returned to Rome, and is 

there received with great honour, on the account: 
of the reſtored enſigns and priſoners brought 
back with him. Herod propoſed the new build- 
ing of the temple at Jeruſalem, aud accordingly 
ſets about the materials for it. 

Elius Gallus, ſucceeding Petronius in the prefec-- 

ture of Egypt, viſits the upper parts of that 

country, as far as Ethiopia, having with him 

Strabo the geographer through all this progreſs. 

Herod having, after two years preparation, made 

ready all materials for the building of a new 

temple at Jeruſalem, pulled down the old one. 

Auguſtus adopted Caius and Lucius, the ſous 

of Agrippa by his daughter Julia. 

Herod fetched home from Rome Alexander and 

Ariſtobulus, his ſons by Mariamne, and married 

the eldeſt of them to Glaphyra, the daughter ot 

Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, and the other 

to Berenice, the daughter of Salome his filter. 

Agrippa being ſent again into the Eaſt, Herod in- 

vites him into Judea, and there treats hun with 

great ſplendour and magniicence. 
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having, by the aſſiſtance of Herod (who wen: 
thither in perſon to him with his forces), ſub- 
dued them, giveth that country to Ptolemy king 
of Pontus. In reward for this ſervice, Herod 
procures from Agrippa to the Aſiatic Jews 7 


granted to them. 


Auguſtus, on the death of Lepidus, takes the] 


office of high prieſt of Rome, and, by virtu. 
thereof, examines the Sibylline books, and 
burns fuch as he judged ſpurious, and pon its 
the reſt in the temple of Apollo, which he had 


the ſons of Mariamne, ſets up Antipater againſt 
them. Agrippa returns to Rome, and ventius 
Saturninus and Titus Volumnius have the pre- 
ſideney of Syria aſter his departure. 

Agrippa is f. 


{ent againſt the Pannonians, and, ha- 


marries his daughter Julia to Tiberius, anc 

makes him his aſſiſtant in the empire, in che 

ſame manner as Agrippa was before. 

The breach between Herod and his ſons by Ma 
riamne growing to a great height, Herod ac 
cuſeth them before Auguſtus, who makes re 
conciliation between them. Herod returns tc 
Jeruſalem, gives anaccount hereof to the people 
and names to them Antipater for his her, 

Herod having finiſhed his works at Cæſarca, glve 
it that name, in the dedication of it, in ee 
of Auguſtus Cæſar. He builds allo Cypron 
Antipa tris, Phaſaelis, and the tower of Phaſae 
at Jeruſalem. 

The Jews of Aſia and Cyrene, being oppreſied by 

their Heathen neighbours, obtain relief of the 
grievances, and a further confirmation of thel 
privileges. The breach between Herod ant 


his ſons by Mariamne is again revived, and ca 


ried by Herod to a great height. 


Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, comes to Jeruſg 
lem, and makes another reconciliation betwcel 
Herod and his ſons. Herod goes to Rome t 

In the interim, t 


acquaint Auguſtus of it. 


confirmation ot all their privileges formerly | 


built within the palace. Herod breaking with 


ving reduced them to terms of eon, re- 
turns, and dies in Campania. Hereon Augustus 
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Trachonite thieves make great ravages in his 
territories; but, being repulſed by Herod's 
lieutenants, fly into Arabia, and are there pro- 
tected by Sylleus. Auguſtus corre cts an error 
in the Julian year, and gives his name to the 
month of Auguit, Herod ſiniſheth the temple 
at Jeruſalem, and dedicates it. 


Herod purſues the Trachonite thievesinto Arabia, 


and there deſtroys their fortreſs, which Sylleus 
had given them, and cuts off all of them that. 


fell into his hands: for which being accuſed by 


1 


Sylleus to Auguſtus, for ſome time is out of 
his favour on this account. Obodas, king of the 
Nabarheans, dies, and Aretas ſucceeds him. 


Tiberius retires to Rhodes. The third breach hap- 


pened between Herod and his fons by Mariam-. 
ne. Herod, having recoveted the favour of 
Auguſtus, writes to him of it, and obtains his 
permiſſion to proceed againſt them; whereon 
having procured them to be condemned in a 
council at Berytus, he cauſed them both to be 
ſtrangled. Zacharias ſaw the viſion whereby was 
foreſhewn to him the birth of John the Baptiſt. 


A plot of Antipater's againſt his father's life de- 


tected. The angel Gabriel forcſhews to the Vir- 
gin Mary that Chriſt ſhould be born of her; 
which was accordingly accompliſhed at the end 
of the year of Bethlehem, ſhe being then deli- 
vered of him at that place, and the young child 
was called ſeſus. 


Joſeph and Mary fly with the young child Jeſus in- 


to Egypt to avoid the cruelty of Herod, Anti- 
pater, on his return from Rome, is convicted 
before Quintilius Varus, preſident of Syria, of 
his intended parricide, and is condemned and 
put to death for it, and ſive days after died He- 
rod himſelf. 


Archelaus ſucceeded Herod in Judea, Idumea, 


and Samaria; Herod Antipas in Galilee and 
Perea ; and Philip in Auronitis, Trachonitis, 
Pancas, and Batanea. Joſeph and Mary, with 
the child Jeſus, return out of Egypt, and ſettle 
at Nazareth in Galilee. 


. * ? 1 . "FRG 
The Armenians rebelling, and the Parthians copfe 
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| derating with them, Caius Cæſar, Auguſtus's 

grandſon, is ſent into the Eaſt, and lands in Egypt. 

Paſling from thence into Syria, through Judea, re- 
fuſeth to ſacrifice at Jeruſalem. 

The Chriſtian zra, according to Dionyſus Exi- 
guus, begins, four years after the true time of 


Chriſt's birth. 


Tiberius, being recalled from Rhodes, returns to 


Rome. Lucius Cæſar, the younger grandſon of 


Auguſtus, dies at Marſiels. 

CaiusCzfar, the eldergrandſon of Auguſtus, having 
received awound in Armenia, dies of it in his return. 
The Julian kalendar is ſet right. Auguſtus, on the 
death of his two grandions, Caius and Lucius, 
adopts Tiberius, and forceth him at the ſame 
time to adopt Germanicus. 


Archelaus, being accuſed before Auguſtus for 
many mal- adminiſtrations in his government, is 
cited to Rome, there to anſwer for the ſame. 

Where, being convicted of them, he is depoſed, 
and baniſhed to Vienna in Gallia, all his goods 
decreed to be confiſcated, and his principality to 


be made a Roman province ; which decree P. 
Sulpitius 


rator of Judea, Great troubles enſued among 
the Jews on this change, eſpecially on the ac- 
count of the tax then laid upon them. Chriſt, 
in the twelfth year of his age, came into the 
temple, and there fat among the doctors. 


Marcus Ambivius is ſent by Auguſtus to be pro- 


curator of Judea, in the place of Coponius. Sa- 
lome, the filter of Herod, dies. 


Tiberius was admitted intoco -partnerſhip of power 
with Augultus in the provinces of the empire. 

Anuius Rufus is made procurator of Judea in tlic 
place of Ambivius. 

Auguſtus Cæſar dies at Nola in Campania on th: 


19th of Auguſt. Tiberius ſucceeds him i. 
the whole empire, 


Quirinus, then ſent to be preſident of 
Syria, executed, and Coponius is made procu- 
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Tiberius ſends Valerius Gratus to be procurator or 


Judca. 


Some diſturbances happening in the Eaſt, Germanicus 
is ſent thither under pretence to quell them. 

Germanicus reducetli Cappadocia and Commagena into 
the form of Roman provinces, and ſettles the allairs 
of Armenia. 

Germanicus viſiteth Egypt, and, on his return in Syria, 
dieth at Antioch of poiſon given him by Piſo, pre- 

ident of Syria. 

Piſo, on his return to Rome, being accuſed of poifoning 
Germanicus, ſlew himſelf, to avoid being condemned 
for it. 


Valerius Gratus removes Annas from being high prieſt, 
after he had been 15 years in that office, and ſubſti- 
tutes in his place Iſmael the ſon of Fabus. 

Eleazar, the ſon of Annas, is made high prieſt in the 
place of Iſmael. 

Simon, the fon of Camith, is made high prieſt in the 
place of Eleazar. 

Joſeph, ſurnamed Caiaphas, ſon-in-Iaw of Annas, is 

made high prieſt in the place of Simon. Pontius 

Pilate is ſent by Tiberius to be procurator of Judea 

in the place of Valerius Gratus. The miniſtry of the 

goſpel is firſt begun by John the Baptiſt, the fore- 
runner of Jeſus Chriſt, which he carries on three 


years and an half. 


John being put in priſon by Herod Antipas, about the 
time of the autumnal equinox, Chriſt appeared per- 
ſonally in the miniſtry of his goſpel, and carried it 
on three years and an half more, to the time of bit 
Crucifixion. 


Chriſt was crucified, roſe again from the dead, and 
alcended up into heaven. 
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CICHORIUS the Gaul nia rely, edition of the Septuagin!, 


Pannonia, b. 25. 3 

Ace and Acon, Ptolemais fo called, 
82. 

Achean commonwealth, what it was, 
286. 

Acheus, his good ſervices to Selcu— 
cus Ceraunus, 97; refutcs the king- 
dom of Syria, 98; recovers part of 
It, ibid.; uſucps it, 104; beficged in 
Sardis, 117; betrayed and delivered 
to Antiochus, 1183 beheaded, ibid. 

Achillas makes war upon Cæœfur at 
Alexandria, 50s; put to death, 506. 

mm tics mentioned by Cicero, 

nat they were, 671. 

Adtum, battle of, 610. 

Adamantius, why Origen ſo called, 
©. 

Alius Gallus, his unſucceſsful expe— 
dition againſt the Proglodites in 
tne Eaſt, 639. 

Era, C briftizn; when begun, 702. 

Ara, Julian, corrected as it is ne W, 
ibid. 

Era of the Selencide and the Julian, 
how they diſter, 192, 228, 233. 

Era of the Actiac victory, 620. 

Ara of Diocleſian, 621. 

Eta, Phihppic, ibid. 

AEtolians invite Antiochus the Great 
to make war on the Romans ia 
Greece, 12% 

Apathoclca, her wickedneſs, 106; 
plunders Ptolemy's trealury at his 
death, 123; killed, 124. 

Agathocles, her brother, his trezſon, 
124; killed, ibid. 

Agathocles, governor of Parthia for 
Antiochas, occalions tne loſs of 
the province by Sodomy, 78. 

Apathoctes, fon of Lytimachus, his 
actions againſt Demetrius, g; mur- 
dered by means of his aunt and 
ſtepmother, Arſinoe, 21. 

Agrippa, a tavourite of Anguitus, 
marries ſulia his daughter, 6443 
his foris by her, 661; entertained 
at Jeruſalem, 662; his expedition 
to Boſphorus, $53; his death, f. 

Alcaudonius, king ofthe Arabs, ofters 
himſelf by auction, 521. 


1 made governor of berha 
by Antiochus the Great, 98; rebele, 
and Hays himicl!, roz. 

Alexander made king of E gypt by 
Cleopatra his mother, 392; leave 
the kingdom, 399; perſuaded N 
her to return, ibid.; kills her. 408; 
expelled for it, ibid.; ſlain, ibid. 

Alex idder, his ſon, eie ans there by 
favour of the Romans, 419; mur- 
ders his wife, ibid.; expelled by the 
Alexandrians, 447; his death. ibid.; 
he is not named by Ptolemy the 
aſtronomer, ibid. 5 

Alexander qanneus made king of Ju- 
dea, 395; deals doubly with Pty- 
jemy Latayrus king of Fgypt, 3975 
is overthrown by kim, 1b. ; aſſiſted 
by Cleopatra, mother of Lathyrus, 
ibid.; his interview with her, 393; 
beaten by the Philadelphiaus, 400; 
hated by the Phariſces, ibid.; takes 
and facks Gaza, 491 ; affronted in 
the temple, and Kills 6c00 Jews, 
4053; makes the Arabians and 
Moabites tributary, 404 3 worſted 
by the Aribs, 406; hated by the 
Jews, ibid.; their bold ſaying to 
him, 309; he is routed and flees, 
300: his wars with them continued, 
470 * reduces them, 412; his ex- 
treme ſcverity, ib.; 30, o them 
Killed, 413 33 takes Pella, and drives 
away the inhabitants, 41 7 * enlarves 
ts cohqueſts. 41%; his vices, bid N 
11s death; 420 is gyod advice 
Lis wife about the ee 
which he left her, ibid. 

Alexander, fon of Arittobulns, efcapes 
from Rome, 477; Makes War iu 
Judea, and is pardoved by Gabi 
nius, 473; routed by him, 494; 
makes peace with Caſſius, 492 3 

ried and put to death by command 
of Pompey, 496. 

A'exingara, Que?! of Jud ea, ſavours 
the Ph ariſces. 4213 her death, 431; b 
an error CUNCEramg her corrected, 


ibid. 
Alexandra, Mariamne's mother, her 
Tanzalous 
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feandalons behaviour at her daugh- 
ter's death, 628; put to death, 629. 

Alexandria, Jews very numerous 
there, 46; trade of the Eaſt brought 
thither, 74; inhabited by three 
forts of people, 113; vaulted under 
ground, 507, as at this day, ibid. 

Alecxandrian copy of the Septuagint, 
by whom written, 63; its antiquity, 

ibid. 

Alexandrians, their ſkill in aſtronomy, 
247; leave their city, 308. 

Amathus taken and razed by the king 
of Judea. 405. 

Amiſus in Pontus, long ſiege of, by 
the Romans, 428; made a free city 
by Lucullus, 43 1. | 

Ammianus Marcellinus corrected, 11. 

Ammonius, miniſter to the impoſtor 
Balas of Syria, 281; his cruelty, 1b. 
plots againſt the king of Egypt, 
284 ; ſlain, 285; 

Anacleteria of Ptolemy, what it was, 
134. 

Ananelus, an obſcure man, made high 
prieſt by Herod, 587. 

Andreas ſolicits Ptolemy tor the Jews, 
29. 

Andviſcuis. an impoſtor, pretends to 
the kingdom of Macedon, 275. 
Andronicus, governor. of Antioch, 
puts Onias the high prieſt to death, 

170; puniſhed for it, ibid. 

Angli, their origin, 400. 

Anna the propheteis, her marriage, 
402 ; the ſame mentioned by St 
Luke, ibid.; her religious exerciſes 
in the temple, 410; ber expecta- 
tion of Chritt, 458. 

Antigonus of Socho choſen preſident 
of the ſanhedrim, 1; his learning, 
ibid.; death, 70; and character, 7r. 

Antigouus Gonatas, fon of Deme- 
trius king of Macedon, routs the 
Gauls, 25; merries the daughter 
of Seleucus, and has peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom, 66; be- 
lieges Athens, 67; drives Cleome- 
nes out of Sparta, too. 

Antigonus, brother to Ariſtobulus 
king of Judea, murdered by an 
artifice of the queen, 394. 

Antigonus, Ariltobulus's younger 
fon, ſet up by a faction, 531, 53943 
cuts Hyrcanus's ears oft, ibid.; the 

kingdom given from him by the 


Romans, 5341; ſurreuders hunt 


to Antony's general, 553; put 
death by order of Antony, ibid. 

Antioch made a free city by Pompey, 
4515 

Antiochus Soter, fon of Seleucus, 
how he got his father's wife Stra- 
tonice, 7 ; ſucceeds him, 24 ; wars 
for the kingdom of Macedon, 66 ; 
yields it to Antigonus, ibid ; beats 
the Gauls, and is thence called So- 
ter, ibid ; defeated by Eumencs, 
22 ; his death, ibid. 

Antiochus Theus ſucceeds his father 
Soter, 72; marries his ſiſter Lao- 
dice, ibid. ; his war with Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus, 77 ; loſes his eaſtern 
provinces, 78; divorces Laodice, 
and marries Ptolemy's daughter 
Berenice, ibid.; turns off Berenice, 
and retakes Laodice, 83; poiſoned, 
ibid. 

Antiochus Hierax, why ſo called, 87; 
routs his brother Seleucus, ibid. 
his misfortunes and death, go. 

Antiochus the Great aſcends the Sy- 
rian throne, 98; wars with Ptolc- 
my Philopater, 101; reduces the 
eaſtern rebels, 102 ; loſes the battle 
at Raphia, 110 reduces Acheus, 
118; his Parthian war, 119; his 
march into India, 122 his league 
againſt the young king Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, 125; takes Sidon, 127; 
is at Jeruſalem, 128 ; his decree in 
favour of the Jews, ibid.; his ſuc- 
ceſſes in Aſia Minor, 131; gives 
audience to the Roman ambaila- 
dors in Thrace, 132; flies into a 
paſſion. ibid.; ſuffers by a ſtorm, 
133; Hannibal with him, 135 ; en- 
gaged by him in a war with the 
Romans, ibid.; makes alliances with 
him, 136; his mourning for his {on 
Antiochus, 137; begins the war 
with the Romans rathly, 138 ; mar- 
ries an ordinary woman in his old 
age, 140; driven into Aſia, ib.; his 
flect beaten, 141, 142; ſacs in vain 
for a peace with the Romans, 145; 
routed by them, ibid.; pays a pro- 
dligious lum for a peace, 145; 4 

faying of his on the loſs of his pro- 
vinces to them, 146; robs the 
temple of Jupiter Belus, and 1s 
murdered, ibid.; Daniel's prophe- 

cies of him fultilled, 147, 149. 
Anticchus Epiphanes, his fon, an 
hoſtzge 


N. 


hoſtage at Rome, 145; obtains the 
crown, 160; his extravagancies, ib.; 
and madness, ibid.; nicknamed 
Epimanes, ibid.; treated at Jern- 
ſalem, 166; routs the Egyptians, 
172; puts the Jewiſh ambaſladors 
to death, ibid ; his victories in E- 
2ypt, 173; his cruclty and profare- 
nets at Jeruſalem, 175; bis immente 
booty, 176; invades Egypt again, 
177; gives audience to ambaſ. 
ſadors in favour of Ptolemy, 173; 
his ſevere decree againſt the Jews, 
182 his folly at Daphne, 197 ; his 
death and wicked character, 299, 
& ſeq. 5; Daniel's prophecies con- 
cerning him fulfilled, 213, & /2g. ; 
ſucceeded by his fon, 221. 
Antiochus Eupator, 222 ; his breach 
of faith to the Jews, 233; put to 
death by his brother Demetrius, 
238. 

Antiochus Theos, ſon of Balas, expels 
Demetrius, king of Syria, 291; 
kind to Jonathan, 292; murdered 
by bis miniſter Tryphon, 296. 
Antiochus Sidetes, brother of Deme- 


. . . . 4 \ 
trius, marries his wife, 302; kills 


the uſurper Tryphon, and obtains 
the kingdom of Syria, 303; wars 
with Simon, 305 ; over, runs Pale- 
ſtine, 315; compels Hyreanus to 
ſue for peace; his benignity ſaves 
the Jews from deſtruction, 317; 
ſends preſents to Scipio in Spain, 
319; his expedition againſt the 
Parthians, 322; killed, 323; 
Antiochus Grypus made king of Sy- 
ria by his mother, 336; educate 
at Athens, ibid.; forces his mother 
to drink the poiſon ſhe had prepa- 
red for him, 337; bis arguments 
with his wife not to murder her 
lifter, 340; forced to fly, 341; his 
death and ſucceſſors, 402. 
Antiochus, his lon, drowned, 405. 
Antiochus Dionyſius, his brother, 
ſeizes the kingdom of Damalcus, 
412; lain, 416. 
Antiochus Cyzicenus, Grypus his 
deſign agzinſt him. 339; MAarTries 
Cleopatra, ſiſter and wiſe to Lathy- 
10s king of Egypt, ibid.; Touts 
Grypus, and revenges the death ot 
his wife, 341 ; routed by the Jews, 
ibid.; oppoſes his nephew Selcu- 
ons, 492 z put to death, 404. 


Antiochis, daughter of Antiochns 


Artiochus Euſebes, his ſon, ſucceeds 


him, 304; raarries his uncle Gry- 
pus's widow, 405; forced to fly to 
the Parthians, ibid.; they reſtore 
him to part of his dominions, 417; 
dies in obſcurity, 417; his widow 


Keeps part of Syria, 418. 


Antiochus Afiaticus, bis fon, reigns 


over a ſmall part of Syria, 439; re- 
duced to a private life, 446; in kim 
ended the Scleucidæ, ibid. 477. 

the Great, impoſes two ſuppoti- 
tious princes on the Cappadociaus, 
266. | 


Antipater, father of Herod, his in. 


trigues to reitore Hyrcanus to the 
kingdom of Judea, 443; aflitts 
Czlar at Alexandria, 508; very 
ierviceable to him, ibid.; and to 
the Jews with Czfar, 511; his wiſ⸗ 
dom and family, ibid.; ſettles the 
government of Judea, 5133 pre- 
vents Herod's invading Judea, 515; 
poiſoned by the ungrateful Mali- 
chus, 528. 


Antonia, caſtle of, at ſerufalem de. 


icribed, 350; called Baris at firſt, 
351; what ute it was put to, 352; 
the pontilical robes kept there, ib. 


Antony, general of the horſe to Gabi- 


nius in Aſia, 477; ſeizes the pal- 
fes of Egypt, 482; conſul at Cæ- 
far's death, 523 3 his oration upon 
it, ibid.; ontwitted by Otavianue, 
524; declared a public enemy, 525; 
routs Brutus, 530; his grandeur 
and luſt, 5315 is kind to Herod 
and the Jews. ibid.; cnamoured of 
Cleopatra, ibid.; orders the Jew?! 
ambaſladots to be llain, 533; falls 
out and is reconciied to Auguſtus, 
£36; bribcd by Ilcrod, 540; pro- 
Cures the crown for him, ibid. 3 his 
luxury at Athens, 54; ; baniked in 
the ſiege of Samoſata, 549; woes 
to Cleopatra, ibid ; to Italy, 550; 
his expedition againſt the Parthians, 
588; nis error and ill ſucceſs, 589 
his great loſs, 59; betrayed by 
Artabazes, ibid.; governed by 
Cleopatra, 592; his life with her, 
594 3 aftronts his wife Octavia to 
p:cate Cleopatra, 398; his projute- 
nets to her diſobliges the Romans, 
dot; revenres himſelf on Arta- 
bazes, 6023 his treachery in that 
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cafe offends Octavianus, 663; the 
Romans offendewu at his triumph in 
Alexandria, ibid.; gives kivg doms 
to Cleopatra's chiidren, ibid. ; his 
vanity, 604; miſſes an advantage 
againſt Octavianus, 626 z his extra- 
vagant will, ibid; fights Octavia- 
nus at Actium, 610; flies with 
leopatr2, th. ; deſerted, 611; *&s 
ne part of Limon of Athens, 613; 
his lewd eſs with Cleopatra to the 
laſt, ibid 3 ſues for pe:ce in vain, 
616 ; deſerted by his fleet at Alex- 
and ria, Gr 7; eXclams againſt Cleo— 
Patra, ibid.; his character, 618; 
Kills himſelf, ibid. 

Autonius, his ſon, in favour with 
Auguſtus, 619; put to death, 620, 

Antony joins with Paul the monk in 
terting up monkery, 383. 

Apame, her ſcandalous love for De- 
metrius, ſon of Poliorcetes, 76; 
the occaſion of a war between Att 
tiochus Theos and Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus, ibid. 

Apoſtates, how hated and uſed by 
tne Jews, 114, 116. 

Apodlomus Rhodius, libzary-keeper 
at Alexandria, 135. 

Apoliopbates, Antiochus's pbyſi- 
can, his advice at a Council of war, 
105. 

4 poilonius, licutenant to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, deſtroys Jeruſalem, 
182; rowted aud flain, 198; feveral 
perions of that name diftinguithed, 
282. 

Aquila of Pontus, his paraphraſe on 
the Lible, 500; bis apoſtaſy, ibid. 
Aqui. undertakes a tranſlation of 
the Bible in oppolition to the Sep 
tuagint, 51; bis method im 1t, 53, 

Ar tus the poct favoured by Ptole- 
my, 81. 

Aratus expels Nicocles, tyrant of Si- 
cyoiue, 77 3 generouſly aſſiſted by 

ttolemy Philadelphus, and why, 
ibid. 

Archelaus, ſon of Herod, ſucceeds 
him, 701; he is baniſhed by Au- 
guſtus to Vienne in Dauphiny, 203. 

Archiae, his avarice, 271; the occa- 
ſion f his death, ibid. 

Aretas, king of Arabia, choſen king 
of Damaſcus, 416. 

Ariarathes, king f Cappadocia, op- 
poſed by an impoitor, 265; refutes 


the king of Syria's filter in mar. 


lage, 266. 

Ariobarzancs choſen king of Cappa- 
docia, 406; the Romans his friends, 
ibid. 

Ariſteas, his account of the Septua— 
gint confuted, 29, & /cg. 35. 

Ariſtobulus ſucceeds Hyrcanus in the 
principality of Judea, 3g1 ; aftumes 
the titie of king, and murders his 
mother, ibid. & 392; aſſociates 
Antigonus his brother, and mur- 
ders him, 1h. ; forces the Itureans 
to be proſclytes to the Jewitl re!:- 
gion, ibid 3 murders his brother by 
the artifice of his wife, 393; dies 
of remorle, 394. 

Ariſtobulus owned king of Judea by 
his elder brother Hyrcabus, 433 
depoſed by Pompcy, 434; the time 
of his reign aſcertained, ibid.; not 
owned by the Romans, 450; his 
audience of Pompey, 457; his plea, 
458 ; departs without taking leave 
of bim, 1bid ; offends him, ibid.; 
His unſteadineis, 459 ; put in chains 
by Pompey, 462; carricd away for 
histriumph, 465, 480; eſcapes from 
Rome, ibid.; renews the war, and 
is again taken, ibid; joins with 
Cæſar, and is poiſoned, 496. 

Ariſtobulus, the laſt of the Aſmonean 
princes, Herod's jealouſy of him, 
595 ; beloved by the Jews, 5396; 
murdered by Hcrod's crafty crucl- 
ty, ibid. 

Ariſtobulus, his account of the tran!- 
lation of the Septuagint, 31; con- 
futed, 40; bis commentaries Cl 
Moſcs ſaſpected, ibid. 

Ariſtonicus, bis war with the Romans 
for the KiHdm of Pergamus, 320, 

Ariſtotle inſtructed by a learned Jev, 
47; his works, how preſcrved, 415; 
ſtudied by the Chriitian ſengulmes 
from an il tranliation, 310. 

Aiſ-ces occaſions the revolt of Par- 
thia from Antiochus, 78; lounc; 
that kingdom, and enlarges it, 8; 
ſettles, 91; gives his name to his 
ſucceſturs, 92. 

Arfaces, his ſon, leagues with An- 
tiochus the Great, 120; his tucce'- 
ſors, 300. 

Arfinoe, wife of Lyſimachus, con- 
trives the death ot his fon Aga 
thocles, 21; baniſhed, 23; marries 
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her brother Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
ibid.; beloved by him, 24 ; her 
death, 80. 

Arſinoe, wife of Ptolemy, and 
daughter of Lyſimachus, divorced 
by him, and baniſhed, 24. 

Arſinoe, wife and ſiſter to Ptolemy 
Philopater, her courage, 110; 
put to death, 121. 

Artinoe, fiſter to Cleopatra, Cæſar's 
miltreſs, led in triumph by him, 
599 3 murdered by Autony to 
pleaſe Cleopatra, 510. 

Artemon perſonates 
'Theus, 83. 

Arundel, Earl of, a column con- 
cerning Seleucus king of Syria, 
brought by him out of Italy, 87. 

Afander made governor of Boſpho- 
rus by Pharnaces, $510; uſurps 
the kingdom, 512; routs Mithri- 
dates, to whom Czlar gave it, 
513; has quiet poſſeſſion of it, ib. 

Aſia Proper, and the Leſs, diſtin- 
guiſhed, 319, 468. 

Aſideans, who they were that joined 
Mattathias, 190, 353. 

Aſmonean race, when they became 
poſſeſſed of the high-prieſthood, 
174; of the firſt claſs of the ſons 
of Aaron, 175; their way of deal- 
ing with the conquered, 417; the 
length of their reign over lirae], 
554. 

Aſſaſſination plot againſt Herod, 813. 

Aſſociations of the Egyptians againſt 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, 153. 

Aſtacus, Nicomedia built on its 

ruins, 71. 

Athens beſieged by Antigonus king 
of Macedon, 67. 

Atropatians, now the Georgians, 
{ſubmit to Antiochus, 103. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, ſucceeds 
Eumenes, 88; curtails the Syrian 
empire, ibid. 97 ; his league with 
the Romans, and death, 130; how 
:t happened, ibid. 

Aitalus, brother of Eumenes king 
of Pergamus, made king by hit, 
267 ; reſigus to his nephew, ib. 

Attalus Philometor tucceeds his 
uncle Attalus, 307; his vices and 
folly, ibid. 319; dies, aud leaves 
nis goods to the Romans by will, 
ibid, i 

Attilius Marcus, his ſevere puniſh-— 


Antiochus 


ment for ſuffering the Sibyls books 
to be copied, 667. 

Auguſtus, the name given to Octa- 
vianus Cœſar by the ſenate, 630; 
ambaſſadors to him from the In- 
dians, 633 ict abore the laws by 
the ſenate, 637; obliges the Par. 
thiaus to reſtore Crailus's captives 
and enſigns, 640; values himſelf 
upon it, 658; preſerves the Sibyl- 
line oracles and other prophecies, 
6733; orders the empire to be ſur- 
veyed at the time of our Saviour's 
birth, 694 ; when he taxed, 6963 
his death, 708; his good charac- 
ter, 712. 

Azarias, one of Judas Maccabeus's 
commanders, his ill- conduct, 225. 

Azotus taken by John ſon of Simon, 
306. . | 

Bacchides ſent by the king of Syria 
againſt Judas Maccabeus, 261; 
kills him, ibid.; his cruelty, 262; 
worſted by Jonathan, 263; quits 
Paleſtine, 264; returns and makes 
peace with the jews, 268, 

Bactria revolts from Antiochus, 58 
the largeneſs of the province, ib. 

Balas, called alſo Alexander, an im- 
poſtor, pretends to the kingdom 
of Syria, 272; the Romans de- 
clare for him, ibid.; makes Jona- 
than high prieſt, 273 ; obtains the 
Syrian empire, and is kind to Jo- 
nathan, 276; marries the king of 
Egypt's daughter, ibid.; his mal- 
adminiſtration, 231; the cruelty 
of his favourite, ibid.; killed, 285. 

Balſam trees in Judca, 460; do not 
grow there naturally, 46r. 

Baris, caſtic of, at Jeruſalem, built 
by Hyrcanus, 349; the feat of the 
Aſmonean princes, ibid.; defcri- 
bed, 350. 

Baronius abuſes Euſebius, 382; core 
rected, 848, 849; his annals re- 
commended, 888. 

Baruch, epiſtles of, not in the le- 
brew canon, 36. 

Baſſus Cecilius gets Sextus Cæſar, 

ulius's lieutenant in Syria, mur— 
dered, 516; commands his army, 
ibid. ; baffles Antiſtius Verus, 
517; again, 521. 

Barzipharnes, the Parthian governor 
of Syria, fcizes Hyrcanus prince 

f the Jews, 338. 
8 IK Bath. 


„ 


Bath-Kol, a kind of prophecy. what 
it was, 347; ke the Sortes Vir- 
gilanz, ibid. 

Bede, an epiſtle penned byhim, 253. 

Belgius, the Gaul, invades Macedo- 
nia, and is defeated, 25. 

Ben Sira, a book among the Jews 
ſo called, thought to be Eccle- 
ſiaſticus, 321. 

Berea taken by Pyrrhus, 4. 

Berenice gets Ptolemy to make her 
ſon king, though he had an elder 
brother, 9. 

Berenice, city of, built by Ptolemy 
Thiladelphus, 74. 

Berenice, daughter of Apame, gets 
her mother's gallant aſſaſſinated, 
76. 

Berenice. daughter of Ptolemy, 


married to Antiochus Theus, 78; 


ſhe is turned off, 83; and flies, 
ibid.; murdered, ibid. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
her hair turned into a conſtella- 
tion, 85. 


Berhea, Aleppo ſo called anciently, 


366. 

Beriſhith Rabba, his Commentary 
on Genelis, 565. 

Beroſus, the hiſtorian, when he li- 
ved, 73; an account of him, ibid. 

Bethſan in Paleſtine, called Scytho- 
polis, 230. 

Bias makes his city renowned for 
juſtice, 269. 

Bible, Engliſh tranſlation corrected, 

80. | 

Bible vindicated, by the Chaldee, 
and other paraphraſes, 578. 

Bible uſed by Chriſtians in divina- 
tions, 348. 


Bibulus made governor of Syria, 


4933; loſes two of his ſons in E- 
gypt, 494. 

Biſhop of the Jews, an officer in 
England, ſo called, 359. 

Biſhops, their temporal power dif- 
tinguiſhed from the ſpiritual, 168. 

Biſhops in King William III.'s time 
juſtly deprived by the ſtate, 169 ; 
ſtill to of the church univerſal, ib. 

Bolis, the Cretan, his treachery, 118. 

Braſs, Corinthian, when firſt made, 
286. 

Brennus, the Gaul, invades Mace- 
donia, and 1s defeated, 26 ; dies 
of deſpair and drunkenneſs, 27 : 


a ſaying of another Gaul of the 
ſame name to the Romans, 145, 
Brutus fei1zes Macedonia and Greece 

aſter the death of Cæſar, 528; 
defeated, 530; kills himſelf, ibid. 
Buxtorf, his great learning, 583. 
Byzantium ſeized by the Gauls, 26. 
C 


Cæſar, Julius, raiſes vaſt ſums in 
his conſulſhip, 471; paſſes the 
Rubicon, and begins the civil 
war, 495; reduces Spain, 496; 
routs Pompey, 498; follows him 
to Egypt, 501; hears the cauſe 
between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
50253 in love with Cleopatra, 502; 
diſtreſſed at Alexandria, 506; routs 
the Egyptian fleet, 507; in great 
danger, ibid.; makes the war for 
the ſake of Cleopatra, $509 ; his 
Cecree in favour of the Jews, « 10; 
his long ſtay with Cleopatra, 1b. ; 
how he came by the motto, vent, 
vidi, vici, 512; routs Cato and 
Scipio in Africa, 515; reform? 
the Roman kalendar, 517; made 
perpetual dictator, 520; killed, 
521; his murder revenged, 785. 

Cæſarea built by Herod, 641; made 
a good port, ibid. 642. 

Czlareum, a place built by Herod at 
Jeruſalem, 638. 

Cziar, Caius, Auguſtus's grandſon, 
tent into the Eaſt, 502. 

Caiaphas made high prieſt of the 
Jews by the Romans, 710. 

Calippic cycle, what it was, 243. 

Callimachus, his ſatyr againſt his diſ- 
ciple Apollonius, library-keeper 
at Alexandria, 136. 

Caliſthenes burnt for burning the 
temple gates at Jeruſalem, 203. 
Candace, queen of Ethiopia, routed 

by the Komans, 630. 

Captivity, Jewiſh at Babylon, who 
the head of, 507. 

Carrhz, called Harran in ſcripture, 
490; Crallus defeated there, ib. 

Carthage deſtroyed, 285. 

Caſſius Parmenſis put to death by 
Octavius, 611. 

Caſſius diſſuades Craſſus from going 
againſt the Parthians, 488; his 
good retreat after Craſſus's de- 
feat, 490 ; repulſes the Parthians, 
493; routs and kills Ofaces th- 
Parthian genera), ibid.; Elzer 
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Syria after the death of Cæſar, 
525; his ſtrength, 526; Dolabella 
kills himſelf for fear of him, 529 ; 
defeated, 530 ; kills himſelf, ibid. 

Cato, the Roman general, routs An- 
tiochus the Great in Greece, 149. 

Celſus well acquainted with the 
ſcriptures, 49; the greateſt enemy 
of the Chriſtians, 679. 

Cendebeus, general of the Syrians 
for Antiochus Sidetes, routed by 
the ſons of Simon, 306. 

Chaldee paraphraſes on the Bible, 
560; neceſſuy for the Jews, 563; 
language learnt and ſpoken by the 
Jews, 561; a true ſtandard of it 
in Daniel and Ezra, 564; three 
different dialects of it, 569. 

Chares of Lindus builds the coloſ- 
ſus at Rhodes, 99. 

Chaſidim, or Afideans, who the 
people fo called, 190. 

Chineſe called Seres by the Romans, 
633. 

Chriſt born four years after the 
temple of Jeruſalem was re-edi- 
fied by Herod, 686; when Au- 
guſtus ſurveyed the Roman em- 
pire, 694; called Shiloh, 705 ; his 
tirſt appearance in his miſſion, 
711; he is crucified, ibid.; Da- 
niel's prophecies of him fulfilled, 
712. 

Chriſt proved to be the Meſhah by 
the Jewiſh targums, 579 ; pro- 
phecies of him fulfilled, ibid.; by 
Pagans, 672, 676; foreſhewn to 
the Heathens by prophecies, 677; 
the Jews expectation of him, 678. 

Chriſt honours the feait of dedica- 
tion appointed by Judas Macca- 
beus with his pretence, 206. 

Chriſtian fathers well ſkilled in the 
Jewiſh learning, 573. 

Chriſtian churches make uſe of dif- 
ferent tranſlations of the Bible, 60. 

Chriſtians, names gtven them by the 
Jews, 325. 

Chronology of the Jews, why erro- 
neous, 558, 

Chronicon Alexandrinum preferred 
in ſome things to Euſcbius, 170; 
why ſo called, ibid. g 

Cicero, whence his name, 339; his 
birth, 396; commands in Cilicia, 
492; faiuted Imperator, 49353 
proſcribed by the triumvirate, 
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525; his ſaying of the ſibylline 
oracles, 675. 

Cimmerian Boſphorus, what coun- 
try ſo called, 445. 

Clcomenes poiſoned in Egypt, ioo. 

Cleopatra, mother of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, regent of Egypt, 165: 
her death, 165. 

Cieopatra, queen of Syria, her ma- 
ny huſbands, 332; murders her 
own fon toreign in his ſtead, 3323: 
attempts to murder another ſon, 
3373 her wickedneſs, ibid.; for- 
ced to drink poiſon, ibid. 

Cleopatra, wife of Antiochus Cyci- 
cenus, murdered by her ſiſtei, 
Trypazna, 340. 

Cleopatra, mother of Lathyrus and 
Alexander, kings of Egypt and Cy- 
prus, her ambition, 338; how the 
expelled Lathyrus, 39z; her ty- 
ranny, 399 3 Killed by her ton A- 
lexander, 408. 

Cleopatra aſſociated in the kingdom 
of Egypt with her brother, 494; 
gains Czar by her beauty, 503 5 
ſhe has the kingdom given her by 


him, 509 ; puifons her other bro- 


ther, 529 ; refuſes to aid Caſſius, 
ibid.; charms Antony, 532, O 
ſeq. ; her bold deſign to draw her 
fleet overland to the Red fea, 
612; rejeas an offer of peace it 
ſhe would kill Antony, 616 ; her 
treackery to Antony, ibid.; flies 
to a toner for tear of him, 618; 
ſhe kills herſelf, ibid.; her charac - 
ter, 619. 

Clodius debauches his own lifter, 
Lucullus's wiſe, 432; raiſes 7 
mutiny againſt him, 440, 472; his 
lewidnels, ibid.; and turbulent 
ſpirit, ibid.; procures the banith- 
ment of Cicero, 474. 

Ccele- Syria, what that country was, 
112. 

Coloſſus of Rhodes thrown down, 
99; delcribed, ibid. 

Comanians, prieſts of the moon, 
their number, 453. 

Comets, appearances of them, 336. 

Conon of Samus, the mathemat1- 
cian, his groſs flattery of Berenice, 
wife to Ptolemy Euerzetes, 85. 

Conſtellation, whycalledComa Bere- 
nices, 85. . 

Conqueſts as uncertain as riches, 620. 
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Coponius ſeizes the government of 
Judea in Auguſtus's name, 703. 

Coptus on the Nile made a mart for 
the eaſtern trade, 75. 

Corinth deſtroyed, 285. 

Correlia, mother of the Gracchi, re- 
fuſes to marry Ptolemy Phyicon, 
king of Egypt. 237. 

Corupsdion, à fight there between 
Stwencus ane Lyllmachus, 22. 

Co:y.ns | tight of, between the 
oyran ind Re man. fleets, 14m. 

Coz, iſtand of, Hippocrates born 
there, 52. Eeioſus there, ibid. 

Cotte, the roman conſul, vanquith- 
ed dy Mithrid tes, 424. 

Court. outer, of the temple, what it 
18. 293. 

ras en ters on the Parthian war, 

gainſt the opition of the Romans, 
466; Plung ers the temple of Jern- 
ſalem, 23 ; his ill cor duet i in Par- 
chia, 488; robs the temple of II- 
rapolis, 487; neglects good advice, 
39 routed and Ain, 490. 

Crates, deputy-covernur of Jeruſa- 
lem, made governor of Cyprus by 
Antiochus Epirh +1es, 173. 

Oretans, their bad character, 118, 

Cumz, the ſibyls cave there deſcri- 
bed, 641, 642. 

Cycle, how it differs from a period, 
243; of 19 years the beſt, 243. 
Cycle of 84 years, When begun by 
the Jews, 241; how made up, 

243; bo iy aboliſhed, 254, 
Lycles treated of, 241, eg. 

Cynocephalus, battie of, between the 
Romans and Viacedonans, 131 

Cyprus delivered to the king of Sy- 
ria, 171. | 

Cyreneans made free by the Ro- 
mans, 402; ſubjected to them, 423. 

Cyrilluz Lucaris, patriarch of Con— 
| {tantinople, preients King Charles 


J. with the Altxandrian copy ct 


the Septuagint, 63. 
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Damaſcenus, Nicolas, hishiſtory, 426. 

Damaſcus taken by Autiqchus the 
Great, 107; Demetrius Eucheres, 
fon of Antiochus Grypus, made 
king of it, 405; Pompey's court 
there, 449. 

Darius, king of Media, withtwoother 
kings, routed by Lucullus, 439. 

Daniel, bock of, the Septuagint ver- 


E X. 


ſion faulty, 54 2 Prophecy ol his 
touching the marriage of Antic- 
chus Theus with Ptolemy's daugh- 
ter Berenice fulfilled, 79 ; towhom 
the prophecies in his rith chapter 
are to be apphed, ibid.; his pro- 
phecy of the effects of Berenice's 
marriage fulfilied, 85; of Artin- 
chus the Great, 147; and of the 
Ptolemys, 148, 149 ; of Seleucu; 
Philopater, 158; of Antiochus 
Enimanes, 160, 213, & ſq. ; th 

end of the propkecies relating to 
the } Kings of Syria and Egypt, 214; 
to the perſecution of the Jewe, 
ind; Porphyry the Pagan own 

the Full completion of them, 215 
relate alfo-to Antichrift, 218; what 
1s meant by his time, times, and 
half a time, ibid.; ; how much ot 
the Look written 1a Chaldee, 561; 

not allowed to be a prophet, 567. 

David, ſepulchre of, the ſtory of the 
treaſure there falle, 217. 

Dedication, feaſt of, appointed b 
Judas Maccabzus, 205; honour. 
ed with Chriſt's preſence, 206. 

Deiotarus made a king by Pompey, 
453 Cicero's oration for him, ib. 

Delta in Egypt ſo called from its f. 
gure, 503, 

Belphos, the Gauls defeated there, 
26. 

Demetrius Soter, ſon of Seleucus 
Philopater, ſet aſide in the ſucceſ- 
ſion by the Romans, 226; his 
eſcape from Rome, 236; lee: 
the kingdom of Syria, 238; courts 
the Romans, 264; afliſts an im 
poſtor in Cappadocia, 268; a plo: 
againſt him, 271 diſtreſſed by ar 
impoſtor, 275 ; killed, 276. 

Demetrius Nicator, his fon, attempt 
for the kingdom, 281; obtains it, 
285; his ill qualities, 288 ; alliſted 
by Jonathan in his diſtreſs, 2903 
his vices, 297 ; routed and taken 
by the Parthians, 300; kept in 
caſy captivity, 301; returns and 
recovers his kingdom, 323; Over- 
thrown by an impoſtor, 332; Kill- 
ed, ibid. 

Demetrius, his great preparations 
for war, 4; abandoned by his ar- 
my, 5; ſtraitened, ibid.; fights hi- 
vay through his enemies, 6; fur- 
renders himſelf to Seleucus, 7; his 
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Way of living afterwards, ibid.; 
quits the ſiege of Rhodes, 99. 

Demetrius, his ſon, murdered for his 
amour with Apame, 76. 

Demetrius, fon of Grypus, expels 
Antiochus Euſches, 405; aflifts 
the Jews againſt their king, 409; 
his death, ibid. 

Demetrius, the Phalercan, firſt li- 
brarian at Alexandria, 18; prince 
of Athens, ibid.: his ſtory, 20; 
diſſuades Ptolemy from ditiuherit- 
ing his eldeſt ſon, ibid.; impriſon- 
ed, and dies of the bite of an aſp, 
21. 

Demetrius, the hiſtorian, what of 
him preſerved by Eufebius, 48. 
Denmark, a court of juſtice there 
like a Jewiſh ſanbedrim, 479. 
Dicearchus, his treaſon and punith- 

ment, 138. 

Diocleſian, the zra of his perfecu- 
tion, 621. 

Dinocrates, the architect, propoſes 
to build an extraordinary temple 
for Arſinoe at Alexandria, 88. 

Diodorus Siculus, the hiſtorian, 
when he flouriſhed, 470; ivme 
account of him, ibid. 

Dionyſus Exiguns introduces the 
Chriſtian ra, 702. 

Dionyſius's rules for keeping Eafter 
obſerved, 254. 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, when he 
began to write his hiſtory, 687. 
Divination, a way of it uſed by 

Chriſtians, 342. 

Doctors of the Jewiſh law ceaſe, 2 ; 
revive, ibid.; compoſe the Jewith 
ſanhedrims, ibid, ; Miſhnical, the 
firſt of them, 50; of the law, flain 
by King Alexander for oppoſing 
his pricſthood, 126; of the divini- 
ty ſchool at Jeruſalem, oa; their 
degree of Gaon, what, 359. 

Dolabella diſtrefled by Caſſius, Kills 
himſelf, 527. 

Dooms day bock, how long making, 
696. 

Doc near Mount Carmel, taken by 
the Syrians, 107. 

Dream of King Antigonus, 324. 

Durazzo, Cxſir worſted there by 
Pompey, 497. : . 

Dynamis, grand-daughterof Mithri- 
dates, her marriages to the Bol- 
phoran kinga, 663, 


.2glc, how it came to be the Ro- 
man ſtandard, zco, 

Earthquake, a terrible one in Judea, 
608. 

Eaſter, how ſettied by the firſt Chriſ- 
tians, 246. & /o7.; the uſe of the 
Britiſh church about it, 2980; 4 
ſchilm about it in Britain, 251; 
rules for keeping it obſerved, 254; 
when it will fall any year, 255. 

FE bionites, their hereſy explained, ; +. 

Keclehattical Hittory, Mr Echard's 
the beit. 702. 

Ecclefiaflicus, book of, when pub. 
iſhed, 4+; tranſlated in Egypt by 
Jeſus the fon of Sirach, 320; not 
written by Sirch, ibid.; the Latin 
verſion has more in it than the 
Greek, 321. 

Ekron, and its territory, given to 
Jonathan, the high prieſt, by Ba- 
las, the impoſtor of Syria, 283. 

Edomites, where they dwelt, 208; 
flain by Judas Maccabrzus, 223. 

Egypt, how long governed by the 
Ptolcmys, 619; how long a Ro- 

man province, ibid. 

Egyptians will not offer the biood 
of beaſts in their ſacrifices, 14 5 
murder a man for killing a cat, 19. 

Elath, agreat mart of the Tyrians, 54. 

Eleazar ſucceeds his brother, the 
high prieſt, r. 

Elcazar, the martyr, 189. 

Eleazar, brother of Judas, his raſh» 
actions and death, 232. 

Elymais, temple of Diana, attempt- 
ed to be robbed by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 209 ; as that of Belus 
had been by his father, 212. 

Enhhgns ufed by the Romans, 400. 

Epheſus taken by Antiochus the 
Great, 131. 

Ephron taken by ſtorm, and razed, 
by Judas Maccabzus, 230, 

Epicrates, general to Antiochus Cy- 
zicenus, his treaton, 342. 

Epicureans, wherein they differed 
from the Sadducees, 71, 355; the 
boaſt of their founder, ibid. 

Epigenes, Antiochus's general, mur- 
dered by treaton, 102. | 

Epiphanius, biſhop of Salamine, bis 
account of the Septuagint, 34 
confuted, 45+ 

Eratoſthenes, the Athenian, made 
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ubrary-keeper by Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, 90; a piece of his extant, 
ibid.; his death, 135. 

Eſſenes, a ſect of the Jews, their opi- 
nions about predeſtination and 
free will, 363: rever mentioned 
by our Saviour, nd why, vid. 3 
large account of them. bid. . 
their great purity, 366, 267; their 
noviti-tes, 366 3 then ſabvaths, 
368; for the 1mmortality of the 
ſoul, 369; their prophecies, 370; 
their number, 372; their ethics, 
273; haters of ſervitude, 380; 
their mean fare. ibid.; what Pliny 
ys of them, 381; errorsof Pap! {ts 
about them, 382; ot Deiſts, 284; 
Chriſt ſaid to be one of them, bid. 

Fuleus, the eunuch, a wicked mnut- 
ter of Ptolemy's, 174. 

Eumenes ſ:cceeds hs uncle Philete- 
rus, the eunuch, in the kingdom 
of Pergamus, 70; defeats An- 
tiochus ter, 72; over runs fta 
Mis or, 8&; his luxury, ibid. 

Eumenes ſuccec:'s his father Atta- 
us, 1303 FOULGS the Ibrary at 
Fergus, tid. z his lose to his 
brethren, ibid.; refuſes to marry a 
daughter of Antioc hus the Great, 
136%; rel:eved ty the Romans, 142; 
they gave him fomeof Articchus's 
provinces, 145 3 athifts the king of 
Capraducia agaiuſt an impoſtor, 
265 ; bis death, ibid. 

Futevius abuſed U y Baronius, 382. 

Euthydemus makes himſelf king of 
Bactria, 120; allowed that title 
by Al. tic chu, 122. 

Expiation day, how celebrated a- 
mong the Jews, 3. 

Ezra, how much of the book of, 
written in Chaldree, 501. 

1 

Taction, the danger of it, and beſt 
way to ſuppreis it, 404; a reflce- 
tion on factious nuniſter» applied 
to our own ftate, 414. 

Tamine in judea, 634. 

Faſts, incredible ones, told of the 
Jewiſh Eftenes, 378. 

Fathers, ancient, their account of 
the Septuagint, 34. 

Favourites, their danger, 124. 

Feaſt of the dedication appointed 
by Judas Maccabæus, 195, 205 3 
of the tabernacles, what, 195 ; of 


the dedication, when celebrated, 
205. 

Feaſts appointed by magiſtrates, of 
authority, 206. 

Fictions, Jewith, about two Meſ. 
ſiahs, 582. 

Fimbria, the Roman general, his vic- 
tories over Mithridates, 413. 

Flamimus, J. Quintius, varquithes 
the Macedonians, 130. 

Free will, opinions of the Jews con- 
cerning it, 356. 

Gabriel, archangel, declares to Za- 
charias the future birth of his fon 
St John the Baptiſt, 690. 

Gabinius made governor of Syria by 
procurement of Clodius, 472; al- 
ters the gc vernmentot Judea, 478; 
his covetoufheſs, 481 ; replaces 
Ptolemy Auletes on the Egyptian 
tlirone, 483; routs Alexander, fon 
of .\robulus, king of Judea, 484; 
his corruption, ibid.; tried for it, 
aud baniſhed, 485. 

Gadarean ambafladors complain of 
Herod to Auguſtus, 654; Kill 
themſelves, 655. 

Galatians in Alta, their original, 28; 
their increaſe, 88; ſubdued by At- 
talus, ibid.; ſwarms of them in the 
Eati, 89; governed by Deiotarus, 
made king by Pompey, 453. 

Galilee conquered by theSyrians, 108. 

Gallus, why Ptolemy Philopater to 
called, 114. 

Gallus, Cornelius, Virgil's friend, 
kills himſelf, and why, 632. 

Gamaliel, a ſcribe, or doctor of the 
Jewiſh law, 2. 

Gamaliel, preſident of the ſanhe- 
drim in our Saviour's time, 558; 
his long life, ibid. 

Ganymede, the Egyptian eunuch, 
ſupplants Achillas the general, 
506; diſtreſſes Cæſar, ibid. 

Gauls beat Ptolemy Ceraunus, and 
cut him to pieces, 23; firſt en- 
ters Aſia, 25, & /eq.; 4000 of them 
put to death in Egypt, 69; ſup- 
preſſed by the Romans, 146. 

Gaza taken and plundered by the 
Syrians, 128; by Alcxander Jan— 
neus, king of Judea, 401. 

Gazara taken by Simon, 298 ; he 
builds a palace there, 299. 

Germanicus adopted by TJiberins, 
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703 3 ſent into the Eaſt, 709; 
poiſoned, 710. 

Gilead conquered by the Syriens, 
108 ballam trees there, 461. 
Slaphyra, mother of Archelans, pro— 
cures lim the kingdom of Caps 
docia, 684; her crimmil conver. 

ſation with Antony, ibid. 

Goatsof expiation, what they were. 3. 
Gorgias ſent againſt Judas Macca. " 
bæus, and routed, 200, & fe, 

again, 230. 

Government, the benefits of it barg 
ly make amends for the ini{fchicf; 
done by governors, 470. 

Grabe, Dr, undertakes an edition of 
the Septuagint, 63. 

Greek, when tit ſpoken in Egypt. tz. 

Gregory XIII. reforms the kalendar, 
and makes the new ſtyle, 249. 519. 

H 

Hagiographa of the Jews, what it 
Was, 567. 

Hannibal goes to Antiochus the 
Great, 134; engages him in a 
war with the Romans, 135; ſuſ- 
pected by Antiochus, 137; his 
good advice to him, 139; braten 
at fea by the Rhodians, 142; he 
flies after the peace between the 
Romans and Antiochus, 14-- 

Hebrew tongue ccaſed to be ſpoken 
by the Jews, 38 46, 551; why pre- 
ſerved by the Jews in Egypt, ibid. 

Hebron c&ilmantled by Judas Macca- 
bzus, 231. 

Heliodorus, treaſurer of Syria, how 
puniſhed by the tacrilege, 1: 
ſec 2 Maccab. chip. iii.; poiſons 
Seleucus, his maiter, 157; ufurps 
the crown, 159. 

Heli gabalus, the firſt man that wore 
ſilk clothes in the Veit, 634. 

Heliopolis m Egypt, why Onias built 
bis temple there, 278, 279. 

Hellerifis, Jews, why fo called, 47. 

Hcraclides ſets up for an impoſtor in 
Syria, 272. 

Herbertas de Loſinga, biſhop of 
Norwich, a remarkable ſtory of 
his ſimony, 349. 

Hercules, a nume not known to tas 
Tyrians, 164. 

lermias, Antiochus the Great's mi— 
niſter, his treaſon and crucity, 101, 
102; himſeif, wife, aud chiidren, 


zil!ed, 103 


Herod tne Great, King Of Tudea, 


lounds 4 {0 & which took kisuame, 
386 5 iis C ompllance with [ tic Pas 
Fan 19GHLTY, 368 ; His birth and 


getrennt, 416; made povernor of 


41 ec, 513 3 dees the {antkic - 


i. 6 PREY 2 8 8 1 
Grim, 514; made governor 01 


Cœle. Syria by Sextus Cteſar, ibid.; 
alliſts Cafiius avainſt Octavianus, 
526; Callius gives lim leave to 
revenge his father's death, $283 
mariics Mariamne, Hyrcanus'; 
grand-daughter, 530; routs An- 
0 gonus, fon of Ariſtobulus, 531; 
bribes Antony, and is in his fa- 
vour, 532; declared tetrarch by 
kim, 533; diſtreſſed by the Pal 
thisns $39 3 buiids Herodiuin, 
id why, 1btd.; is at Rome, and 
br bes Antony to atlit bim, 54r ; 
nis defign more mode! rite than the 
ſovereiguty at firſt, ibid.; bis an 
dience of the ſenate, ibid.; thr 
kingdom given him, ibid.; his war 
with Antigonus, 542, 543; with 
the thieves, 544; with Antizonus, 
5503 wounded, ibid.; routs and 
kills Antigonus s general, ib.; mar- 
ries Mariamne, $525 begins his 
reign with bloody cxecutions, 556; 
cuts off the ſ:nhedrim, ibid.; fur- 
prifes Ariftobulus and Alexandra 
as they were flying to Eyypt, 596. 
ca led ty account by Antony, 5995 
gets clear, ibid.; his jealouſy of 
M:riamne, co; puts his uncle 
loſeph to death im a tit of it, 6013 
10 yally entertains Cleopatra at je- 
rulalem, ibid.; tempts d to lewd- 
neſs by her, ibid.; his untortunate 
expedition againſt the Arabians, 
o; put upon it by Anto y, os 
has a great victory over the Ar? 
bians, ibid.; waits on Octivianus 
Cxfar, after the defeat of A. tony, 
614 puts King Hyrcanus to death, 
ihid. : confirmed in the Kingdom 
by Octavianus, 6135; offeaded with 
his beloved Mariamne, ibid.; en- 
tertains Octavi nus and. his army, 
615; grants beſtowed on h'm by 
00 Wianus 5 624 enraged at Ma 
riamuc's contempt of him, 626 5 
has her tried, condemned, aud 
exccuted, 627, 628; ie repents of 
it, and raves, 628; his cruety, 637; 
builds an amphitheatre, aud eh. 
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Oits ihows in honour of Auguſtus, 
631; his acts of cruelty, 632; 
builds cities and forts, ibid.; a 
good act of his, 634; hated for 
his tyranny, ibid.; marries an or- 
«dinary prieſt's daughter, 650; 
makes her father high prieſt, ibid.; 
builds Herodium, 651; Auguſtus's 
favour to him, 632; viſits Agrip- 
pa, 653; and Auguttus, 65; in 
favour, ibid.; jcalous of the Jews, 
657; builds the tempie anew, 659; 
preſent at an olympiad, 661; ho- 
noured there, ibid. ; marries his 
tons by Mariamne, ibid.; enter- 
tains Agrippa, 662; helpful to 
him, 666; obtaius favours of him 
tor the Jews, ibid.; jealous of his 
{ons by Mariamne, 680; accules 
them to Auguſtus, 681; builds 
more cities, 682; impriſone his 
ton Alexander, (83; mad with 
jealouſy, ibid.; reconciled to him 
by means of Archelaus, king of 
Cappadocia, ibid.; perplexed by 
the thieves of T1 act nonitis, 684, 
688; dedicates the new temple, 
C26; loſes Auguſtus's favour, 687; 
reconciled to him, 689; has his 
conſent to proceed againſt his ſons 
by Mariamne, 690; puts them to 
death, ibid.; his ton Antipatcr 
plots againſt him, 691; perſecutes 
the Phariſees, 692; quarrels with 
Dis brother Pherores, ibid.; An- 
tipater's deſign to poiſon him is 
diſcovered, 693; has him put 

death, 699; be dies, ibid.; his 
norrid delign to prevent the fews 
YeJoicing at it, ibid.; his diſcaic 
ald miſery, 700; Joſephus's ac- 
count of his death, ibid.; his pof. 
terity, 701; fud to be of Jcwilh 
extraction, 707; Auguſtus's ſay- 
ing of his cruelty to his bus, 698. 

Terodlans, a ſect among the Jews, 
then then opinions, 380; Jjolucd 
by tie Sauduc ec, 388. 

Hod uu, a palace built by Herod, 
641. 

Helychius, his edition of the Sep- 
tuagiit, 6G. 

Slexaple, an edition of the Bible 2 
called, 54; Montfaucuu's book ſo 
called, centured, 50. 

Hicrapolisplundered by Craſſus. 485. 

Hicrex mace governor of Antioch 


by the impoſtor Balas, 232; he re- 
tires into Egypt, and is made prime 
miniſter by Ptolemy Phyſcon, 306. 

Iligh prieſt of the Jews had the tem- 
poral as well aseccleſiaſtical power, 
168; how long, ibid.; how long in 
the family of Jozedec, and the At- 
moneans, 274 z perſons incapable 
to be fo, 344. 

Hillel, a Jewiſh doctor of the ſanhe- 
d rim, why ſpared by Herod, 556; 
his deſcent, quality, and character, 
557; happy in his poſterity, 558; 
deſcended from David, ibid.; his 
great age, ibid. 

Hillel the ſecond makes the preſent 
Jewiſh kalendar, 558; bis diſter- 
ence with Shammai, his vice pre- 
ſident of the ſanhedrim, 559; his 
numerous diſciples, 560. 

Hipparchus of Nicæa, the aftrono- 
wer, when he flouriſhed, 284. 

Hiram, king of Tyre, the Bible trant- 
lated for him, 49. 

Hiſtories, ancient, loſt, 217 errors 
in ſeveral, 457. 

Hoddy, Dr, his account of the Sep- 
tuagint the belt, 64. 

Holophernes, a ſupyeiitious prince, 
pretends to the Kingdom of Cap- 
Pawocia, 2653; expels the right 
heir, 266 ; expelled himſelf, 269 ; 
plots againſt Demctrius, his bene- 
tactor, 271. 

Horace's death, 526. 

Hyrcanus, fon of Joſeph, his em- 
bally to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 150. 
an account of his buth out ot Jv- 
ſephus, ibid. 151; his deceit, ibid., 
Kills two of his brothers, and wars 
with the reſt, 152; kills himſelt, 
ibid. 

Hyrcanus, ſon of Simon, made ge- 
ncral of the Jews by his father, 

299; routs Cendebeus, and take; 
Azotus, 3c6 ; Tecures the ſucceſ- 
ſion after the murder of his fa- 
ther, 313; is forced to ſue for 
peace of Antiochus Sideres, 316 ; 
accompanies Antiochus in his en- 
peditions againſt the Parthians, 
322; enlarges his dominions, and 

gros off all tubjection to the Sy- 
riaus, 3243 forces the Edomites 
to embrace the Jewish religion, 
325; his ambaſſador well enter— 
tertaiued at Rome, 329 his rich 
prefens 
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preſent to the Romans, 330; his 
league with Zebina, the impoſtor 
of Syria, 332; his ſons rout An- 
tiochus Cyz:icenus, king of Syria, 
341; buys Scythopohe, and other 
places of Epicrates, Antiochns's 
general, 342; takes Samaria, ana 
razes it. ibid.; his greatneſs, 34 

a Pharitee, ibid.; a bold ſaying; 
of one of that ſect to him, 244: 
leaves the Phariſees, and 1 joins with 
the Sadducecs, 346; his death and 
prophecies, ibid. 
„reanus, fon of Alexander, ſug- 
cecds Queen Alexandra in Judsa, 
432; routed by Ariſtobulus, Bis 
brother, 433; reſigns the crown 
to him, ibid - reſtored by Pom- 
pey, 434; the time of his reign 
aſcertained, 435; his love of eate, 
448; flies to Aretas, king of Da- 
maſcus, and is aſſiſted by him, 
ibid.; has audience of Poumpey, 
457; his claim, ibid.; joins with 
Pompey, 462; reſtored to the 
high pricfthood and government, 
but not to the ſovereignty, by 
Pompey, 465; aſliits Scaurus, the 
Roman lieutenant, 467; bis power 
leſſened by Gabinius, 478 ; athits 
Cæſar, 508; *2far reſtores him the 
ſovereignty, 511; his favour to He- 
rod, 514; rebuilds the walls of Je- 
ruſalem by leave from Cæſar, 521; 
his ears cut off, and he 18 delivered 
to the Parthians, 535; releaſed by 
the tyrant Phrahates, $88 ; 50 
nourably maintained by the Jews 
in Parthia, 587, tempted to Je- 
ruſalem by Herod, $88; put to 
death by him, 614. 

5 


Tacimus made high prieſt, 223 ; en- 
ters Paleſtine with the Syrians, 

238; his treachery and crueity, 
2393 his apoſtaſy, 261; put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country by the Sy- 
rians, 202; his death, 623; 4 
judgement on hisprofaneneſs, 264. 


{annes and fambres, two Egyptian 


magicians, 558. 


Janus, temple of, ihut, 6933 but five 


times till the year of our Saviour's 
birth, ibid. 

Jaſon buys the high-prieſthood ©: 
Antiochus, 162 ; he introduces 
Heathen cuſtoms, 163; ſends ob. 


3 

ferings to He reuſe 6, 
Out by his brother, 1673 ll 
Ie12c3 the governmt ifs 176 3 Nis 
( ruclty, 1d, 


Jaſon, the hiftorian, n lle was, 
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of Rlaccabecs, ibid. 

Ibis, a poem writ by Callimachus, 
why to called, 136; a name uſed 
alto by Oviq, ibid. 

Idumcans, who they were, 208; 
they all embrace the Jewith reli- 
gion, 325, 327, 

Jeremiah, one verſe of his hook on- 
Iv written in Chaldee, «Gr. 

Jericho, famous for its bilfam, 400 
Pomp! ey re ces the news of Mi. 
thridates's death there, ibid 


Jerome, the uſe he made of Ori 


gen's edition of the icripture vel 
ſtons, 56 5 lis ACCOUNL Or Antti 
chus Epiphancs's lewancts, 161: 
his ſaying ot Porphyry's OW nn: 
the prophecies of Danicl, 216 
his Icarningy, 574; abuſcd by th. 
Jews, ibid. 4 

Jeruſalem, ſtrange "ights ſcen in th. 
air there, 173; taken by Antiochy 
Epiphanes, 175; the flaughte 
there, ibid.; deſtroyed, and ti: 
citizens maſſicred by the Syrians, 
182,05 /c9.; taken by the Romans, 
464 ; by Herod the Great and the 
Romans, 535 ;. 

Jeſus, the fon of Sirach, trangates 
ELecleſiaſticus, 3 ꝛ0. 

Jewich writers wretched biſtoriane, 


572. 


Tews, vaſt numbers of them caps. 
in Egypt, 29; relcaſed, tbid.; had 
HOCOMmmunication with thetrocks 
till Alexander'stimes; peak Chal- 
dean, ibid.; and Greek, 40; ne- 
gl ct the Sept 448, int LUC gute hked 
by the Clriftians, 30 3 read the 
ſcriptu res in Hebrew or Chaldee 
ftince Juſtinian's time, 52; Ptoic- 
my Philop⸗ tet 's decree againit 
them, 173: their hatred to apol a 
tacy, 1143 cruelty uſed by Ptole- 
my, 115; niraculoully fed, 1b. 3 
10,000 of them de ſroyed, 1193 
Antiochus's decree in their fa- 
vour, 119; how they came into 
Alia Minor, ibid.; Lacedemonians 
claim kindred with them, 154; 
have the freedom of Avtioch, 1625 
Aa 4 thes 
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their deputies put to death by 
Autiochus Epiphanes, 172; his ſe- 
vere decree againſt them, 184; 
killed for circumcifing their chil- 
dren, 186; forced to celebrate the 
feaſt of Bacchus, 187; threatened 
to be all told for flaves, 200; hated 
by other nations, 209; the Romans 
their triends, 227; have a chief 
magiſtrate over them wherever 
they dwell, 242; have a thort 
peace, 264; their embaſhes to 
Rome and Sparta, 292, 297; freed 
trom the Syrian yoke by St- 
mon, 298, 324; letters from the 
Romans to the eaſtern kings in 
their favour, 304 ; called impious, 
and hated, 317; names given by 
them to the Chriſtians, 325 ; their 
profelytes reputed to be of the 
lame nation, ibid.; the names ot 
their governors in other countries, 
3593 hated there, 423; apply to 
Pompey for liberty, 456; Cæſar 
makes a decree in tavour of them, 
510; loſe their government, and 
are taxed by the Romans, 703; 
have had no government ſince our 
Savicur's miſſion, 705, 706; their 
high prieſts made by the Romanus 
in his time, 710. 

imperator, what ſenſe that title was 
taken in at Rome before Augul- 
tus's time, 626 ; in what then and 
afterwards, ibid. 

initial letters, names made of them 
in uſe among the Jews, 193. 

Intermarriagesof the Jews withother 
nations, how torbidden, 329. 

Johannes Grammaticus, his endea- 
vours to ſave the Alexandrian li- 
brary, 17. 

Jonathan Ben Uzziel, his Chaldee 
paraphraſe on the prophets, 560; 
a character of it, 566; the reſpect 
paid him, <67. 

Jon«than, the Sadducee, his ſpeech 
to Hyrcanus againſt the Phanitecs, 
345. 

Jonathan, brother to Judas Macca- 
be us, ſucceeds him in the com- 
mand of he Jews, 262; fights on 
3 ſabbath, 263; makes peace with 
the Syrians, 268; ſettles at Mich- 
maih, ibid.; courted by two par- 
ties in Syria, 273; Icttles at Jeru- 
lalem, ibid.; accepts of the of- 


E X. 
fice of high prieſt from Balas, the 
pretender of Syria, 274 faithfu! 


to Balas, 362; routs Apollonins, 
the general againſt him, 275; re- 


warded by Balas, 276; his inter- J 
view with Ptolemy, ibid.; his go- J 
vernment enlarged, 277; aſſiſts 
Demetrius, king of Syria, in his 
diſtreſs, 290; ill uſed by him, 291. 
Joins with Antiochus againſt him, J 


ibid.; routs his forces, 292; fur- 
priſed by Tryphon's treaſon, 294; 
murdered by him, 295; his ſtate- 
ly tomb, 296. 

Jonathan the Jew, his letter to the 
Lacedemonians, 154. 

Joppa made a ſea port by Simon, 
203; the tame as now, ibid. 

Joſeph, one of Judas Maccabius's 
commanders, his ill conduct, 22 5 

Joteph ſucceeds Antigonus of Socho 
as prelident of the Jewiſh ſanhe- 
drim, 71. 

Joſeph, nephew of Onias, the high 
prieft, his embaſſy to Ptolemy Eu- 
ergetes, 93; his kind entertain, 
ment, 954; his good fortune in his 
court, ibid.; difticultics in Joſe - 
ſephus about him, 95; ſends his 
fon Hyrcanus to Ptolemy Epipha- 
nes, 1503 an amour of his, ibid.; 
outed of his office by Hyrcanus, 
151, 152. 

Joſeph of Arimathea, a ſcribe or 
doctor of the Jewiſh law, 2. 

Joſeph comes out of Egypt with Je- 
{us Chriſt, 501. 

Joſephus, his account of the Sep- 
tuagint, 32; confuted, 43; diffi- 
culties in him corrected, 95; a de- 
cree of Antiochus the Great pre- 
terved in his hiitory, 148; cor- 
rected, 155; again corrected, 182; 
again corrected, 318; his deſcent | 1 
from the Aſmonean race, ibid.; 
when he wrote, ibid.; again cor- 
rected, 330; a blunder of his ta- 
ken notice of by Scaliger, 331; {1 
corrected, 433. 

Joſhua, the fon of Perachia, made 
preſident of the fanhedrim, 125 
a fable of him with reſpect to 
Chriſt, 126. 

Iſaiah chapter xi. underſtood to be 
of Chriſt, 581; the targums to 
underſtand it, ibid. 

Uvocrates, the grammarian, v:indi- 

Cate3 
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cates the murder of Octavius, the 
Roman ambaſſ:dor at Antioch, 
265 ; the ſenate will not. punith 
him, and why, ibid. 

Jtureans forced to turn Jews, 392. 

Juba, the fon of the king, led in 
triumph by Cæſar, 51c ; tavoured 
by him, ibid.; his learning and 
works, ibid. 

Judah, ſceptre departing from it, 
how that prophecy was fulfilled, 
705, O ſeg. 

Judas Maccabzus, his flight into 
the wilderneſs, 183; ſucceeds his 
fatherin the command of the Jews 
againſt the Syrians, 192: routs and 
lays Apollonius, the Syrian genc- 
ral, 198; routs, and flays Seron, 
bid. and Gorgias, 202, and Ti— 
motheus, 230, and Nicanor, 203, 
and Lyſias's great army, ibid. a- 
gain, 226; he recovers the ſanc- 
tuary at Jeruſalem, and appoint; 
the feaſt of dedication, 204; falls 
on the Edomites, 223, and Am- 
monites, ibid.; routs Timotheus 
again, ibid. and flays him, ibid.; 
relicves the diſtreſſed Gileadites, 
224; Obliges the Syrians to make 
peace, 226; burns the ſhips at 
Joppa, and why, 228 ; vanquiſhes 
the wandering Arabs, 229; routs 
and takes Timotheus the ſon, 1b14.; 
takes Lphron by ſtorm, and razes 
it, 230; diſmanties Hebron, 231; 
his interview with Nicanor, 239 ; 
eſcapes his treaſon, 259; defeats 
and flays him, 260; ſends an em- 
baily tv Rome, 261; he is ſlain, 
ibid. 

Judas, an Eſſene, his remarkable 
prophecy of the death of Antigo— 
nus, fon of Hyrcanus, 394. 

ſudea, when a Roman governor firſt 
put over it, 697. 

Julius Marathus, his prophecy of 
the coming of our Saviour, 677. 
Tuſtin Martyr, his account of the 
Septuagint, 323 when he wrote 
his apology tor the Chriſtiaus, 
ibid.; a confutation of his account 
of the Scptuagint, 43; very cre- 
dulous, 44; bis deteription of the 
ſibyl's cave at Cumæ, 665; his cre- 

CuUitty, 672. 
% 

rakergetes, why Plolemy Phytcon 

10 Called, 287, 


Kalendar, Egyptian, reformed by 
the Romans, 622. 

alendar, Jeu ih, re forme d, 247 3 
Roman by Cæſar, 517; Grego- 
in, 519. 

Karraites, a ſect of Jews, their opi- 
nion, 357; their numbers lateiy, 
359. 

Rercas made governor of Samaria 
by Antiochus the Great, 109. 

Kingdoms, Daniel's four, the Roman 
monarchy ore of them, 903. 

Kings, menial ſervants to 1igranes, 
king of Armenia, 430. 

Ntiſtes, why Mithridates, king of 
PFoutus, to called, 334. 

p 

Labienus, a Roman, ſerves the Par- 
thians againſt Antony, 535; routs 
Saxa, Antony's general, ibid.; de— 
teated and put to death, 540. 

Lacedemonians claim kindred with 
the Jews, 154; their way of eat- 
ing, 374. 

Lampfacus joins with Smyrnaagain(t 
Antiochus the Great, 131. 

Language, ſcriptures ſhould be in 
the vulgar, 562. 

Laodice divorced by Antiochus, 72; 
taken again, 83; poiſons him, ibid.; 
gets the crown for her ſon, ibid.; 
lain by Ptolemy Euergetes, 84. 

Laodice, daughter of Seleucus, king 
of Syria, married to Perſeus, king 
of Macedon, 155; ſtopped at De- 
lus, and makes prelents to the 
temple, ibid. ; an inſcription in 
praile of her ſet up by the people, 
156; the marble now at Oxford, 
ibid.; murdered by Ammonius, mi- 
niſter to the impoltor Balas, 28. 

Lara Cohende, a Jew of Hamburgh, 
his learning, 576. 

Laſthenes, miniſter to Demetrius 
Nicator, his ill conduct, 288. 

LathyrusSoter, king of Egypt, forced 
by his mother to divorce one lifter 
and marry another, 338; whence 
his name, 339; expelled by his 
mother, 392 3 offended by Alex- 
ander, king of ſudea, 397; Over- 
throws him, ibid.; his cruelty, 
ibid.; leaves Paleſtine, 399; makes 
Demetrius king of Damaſcus, 405; 
recalled by the Egyptians, 408; 
reduces Thebes, 418; his death, 
ibid. 

Law, 
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Law, how read in the Jewilh ſyna- 
gOgUeCs, 565. 

Leap years made, 622, 623. 

Learned men, how apt to run into 
errors, 13; fly out of Egypt trom 
Ptolemy Phyſcon, and ſpread 
lcarning in Greece and Alia, 309; 
when they {flounſhed in the Welt, 
ibid. 

Legions, how many men they con- 
tilted of, 552. 

Lemnians, their fi ttery of the Se- 
leucides, 72. 

Lencus the grammarian tranl}ates 
Mithridates's medicinal commen— 
taries, 450; a freed man of Pons» 
pey's, ibid. 

Lenneus, governor of Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor, 165; begins the war with 
Antiochus Epiphancs, 166. 

Lentulus, author of the civil war 
between Pumpey and Cæſar, kill- 
ed, 501. 

Leonorus, the Gaul, ſcizes Byzan- 
tium, 26: paſſes into Alia, 28. 
Lepidus diſmiſſed of thetriumvirate, 

ard lives oticurely, 594. 


Lepidus, M. Emilius, his embaſly in 


favourof Ptolemy Epiphancs, 1263 
appoints him a guardian, ibid. 
Leptines murders Octavianus, the 
Roman ambaſſador, at Antioch, 
245; offers himſelf to the ſenate to 
be puniſhed, 265; they neglect 

n12:, 101d, 

Leviticus text, tranſlation of, cor- 
re cted, 191. 

Librarian, a cardinal ſo to the Pope, 
19; *iChbithop of Rheims fo in 
France, 20. 

Liorary, Alexancrian, an account of 
it, 15; the method of the Ptole- 
mys in collecting it, 16; a great 
Part of it burnt, ibid.; recruited 
by Cleopatra, 17; deſtroyed by 
the Saracers, ibid.; burnt in Ca- 
ſar's wars, 505. 

Library of l'ergamus, by whom 
founded, 130. 

Livia, married to Octavianus Cæſar, 
155; caules the death of hisgrand- 
ſous, to mo2ke room for Tiberius, 
702. 

Livy, an crror in him corrected, 144. 

Loadſtoncs, a great experiment or 
their virtue propoicd by Dinocta- 
tes to Ptclemy, 80. 


Locuſts, vaſt numbers of them, 333. 

Lorenzo de Medicis, a great reſtorer 
of learning, 310. 

Lots, Jcuiſh, always drawn with the 
high pricſt's right-hand for the 
expiation goats, 3. 

Lucian, his edition of the Septua- 
gint, 60. 

Lucius, Auguſtus's grandſon, his 
death, 702. 

Lucullus lets Mithridates eſcape, out 
ot envy to Fimbria, 413; ſent a- 
gainſt him when conlul, 423; fur- 
ces him to ralic the fhege of Cy- 
Z1CUS, 424; beats his ficets, 427 4 
puts a Roman ſenator to death, 
ibid.; declzres war with Tigranes 
for not delivering up Mithridates, 
430; reforms the abuſes in the 
proviuces, ibid.; and has games 
inſlituted to bim, ibid.; recalled, 
ibid.; makes free cities, 431; his 
bold and quick march into Ar- 
menia, ibid.; routs Tigrancs's vast 
army with a very imall one, 437; 
routs him again, and two kings 
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moe, 439; takes Nifibis, 440 
bis ſoldiers mutiny, ibid. 

Lutarius the Gaul, his acts in Thrace 
and Aſia, 28. 

Lycophron the poet, favoured by 
Ptolemy, 8r. 

Lyſandra, wife to Lyſimachus, flics 
to Scleucus, 21. | 

Lyſias, licutenant to Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, routed by Judas Macca- 
bœus, 203; ſeizes the government 
under Antiochus Eupator, 222; 
makes peace with the Jews, 246, 
233; Put to death, 238. 

Lymachia rebuilt Ly Autiochus the 
Great, 132; his deiign in it, ibid. 

Lyhmachus marries two daughters 
of Ptolemy, 21; his cruelty, 22; 
routed and {lam, ibid. 

Lylimackus, deputy to the uſurper 
Menelaus at Jeruialem, murdered 
by the people, 171. 

Lytimachus kills his brother, and 
betrays Gaza to the Jews, 401, 
Ii 
Maccabees, the firſt book an accu- 

rate hiſtory, 194; its title, ibid.; 
who taken to be the author of it, 
ibid.; verſions ct it, 195; an Error 

in it corrected, 285. 
Maccabecs, the ſrcond book, the 
epiſtles 
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epiſtles in the beginning ſpurious, 
I95 ; verſions of it, 196. 

Maccabees, two firſt chapters of the 
ſecond book fabulous, 42. 

Maccabees, third book, an account 
of it, 116, 117. 

Maccabees, a fourth book, written 
by Joſepus, 117. 

Yaccabees, whence the word, 194. 

NMachares, ſon of Mithridates, Kills 
himſelf for fear of him, 446. 

Macheras, a Roman geveral, flays 
the Jews whom he had ſent to 
aſhit, 548. 

Mzcenas, his advice about Agrip- 
pa, 644; his death, 685. 

Magas, his rebellion againit Ptole- 
my, his half brother, 65; his luxu- 
rious end and character, 76. 

Magactia, battle of, between the Ro- 
mans and Amicchus the Great, 
143. 

Magus, Simon, Juſtin Martyr de— 
ccived about a ſtatue of him, 44. 

Mahomet, the ſtory of his loadſtone 
falſe, 3 f. 


Malicus, the Jew, his treaſon, $27 3, 


lain by Ilerod, by Caſſius's leave, 
528. 

Manahem, his prophecy cf Herod's 
being king, 559. 

Manetho dedicates his hiſtory to 
Ptolemy, 81. | 

Mareotis, lake of, its extent, 376. 

Marks, Greek, in uſe among the 
grammarians in Origen's time, 57. 

Marriage inceſtuous, of Antiochus, 
8; Syrian kings ui that. deſcent, 
ibid, 

Mariamne, her beauty and merit, 
542; her marriage to Herod, 552, 
and deſcent, ibid.; Herod jeatoun: 
of Anthony's love to her, 59g ; of- 
fends Herod, 616; provokes him 
to rage againſt her, 626; condemu- 
cd to death, and executed, 627. 

Mariamue, an ordinary Woman, mar- 
ried to Herod, 640. 

Marius ends the Cimbrian war, 409. 

Marius, Marcus, a Roman ſenator, 
gencral for Mitlridates, put to 
death by Lucullus, 427. 

Marſhain, Sir John, his ill in chro- 
nology, 91. 3 

Nlaronmes ſtill prefeive the Syrian 
language, 569. 

Marlivas, Cleopatra's general, routed 


by Phyſcoris, 329; pardoned by 
that king, ibid. 

NMattathias, of the Aſmoncan race, 
his deſcent and chiidren, 187; he 
refuſes to obey Antiochus's de 
cree againſt his religion, 188+ hig 
bold behaviour before that King's 
NC, ibid.; his brave actions in 
defence of liberty, 190, & jen. ; 
his care to rccover the law, 191 - 
Ivs dcath, and charge to his ſons, 
192. 

Memnon, ſtatue of, at 'Fhches, Stra- 
bo's account of it, 660. 

Menedemus, the philoſopher, when 
he died, 39. 

Menclaus buys the hizh-prictthood 
from his brother, of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, 167; takes a Heathen 
name, ibid.; apoſtatiſcs, 168; al- 
ſiſted by Antiochus, ibid.; gets 
Onias, the high prieſt, to be put 
to death at Antioch, 170; rods 
the teinple, 169; his deputy mur- 
dered at Jcruſaltem, 19:7; conducts 
Antiochus intq the holy of holies, 
L753 Put todcath at Aleppo, 233. 

Merit, too much, fatal to miniſters 
of ſtate, 586. 

Meſſiah, the Jews notion of his co. 
ming, 677; when his kingdom 
commenced, 712. 

Meſli ichs, two ty come, according to 
the Jews, 581. 

Meto, the Athenian, his cycle, when 
made, 244. 

Millenarian opinion, when introdu— 
ced, 671. 

Miſhnical doctors, two great ones 
ſpared by tierod, 556 ; the ſuc- 
ceſſion ot the heads oi them, and 
the order of their traditions, ibid. 

Mithridates, king of Parthia, takes 
Demetrius, king of Syria, priſoner, 
200; gives him his daughter, but 
keeps him a czptive, 301; his good 
laws, ibid. 

Mithridates the Great, king of Par- 
this, his ſucceſion to the crown, 
329: 

Mithridates Eucrgetes, king of Pole 
tus, lain by treachery, 332. 

Mithridates Eupator, his fon, ſue- 
ceeds him, 333; comet3 at lis 
birth, and at his acceciton to the 
throne, 336; murders his mother 
and brother, ibid.; murders his 

nephews, 
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nephews, and ſeizes Cappadocia, 
40h; why offended with the Ro— 
mans, ibid.; expels Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia, 407; varquiſhes 
the Roman generals, and puts them 
to a cruel death, ibid.; orders 
v0,000 Romans to be mafticred, 
410; ſeizes Athens, and draws 
the Greeks over to his party. 47 1; 
his armies beaten by Sy'l:, 413; 
routed by Fimbria, ibid, ; eſcapes 
by ſea, ibid.; begs peace of the 
Romans, 314; his ſecond war 
with them under Murena, 47; 
makes a ſ-cond peace with Sylla, 
ibid.; vanquiſhes the conlul Cot- 
ta, 424; forced to raiſe the fi-ge 
of Cyzicus, ibid.; forced to fly to 
'Tizrancs, king of Parthia, for pro- 
tection. 428; aſliſted by him, 436; 
his letter to the king of Parthia 
tor help extait in Salluſt, 438; 
his cowardice, 4:9; vanquiſhes 
Fabius, and diſtreſſes Lucullus's 
licutenaunts, 440; routs Priarius, 
ibid.; ruted by Pompcy, 442; 
retreats to the Scythians, 445; his 
treaſure, memoirs, and medicinal 
commeutaries, taken, 450; author 
of the medicine called Viithridote, 
ib d.; ſues ſor peace, 452; but will 
not fuhmit to baſe terms, ibid.; 
his delperate project to march 
agar ſt Rome, ibid.; his for made 
king by his army, 454; he kills 
himſelf, 1bid. ; murders his chil— 
dren, ibid.; five of his ſons and 
two of nis daughters in Pompey 's 
triumph, 457; the length of his 
war with the Romans, ibid ; his 
character, 464, © /eq.; Pom ey 
honourably burtes him, 466; bis 
riches, 467. 

Mithridates, king of Pergamus, aſ- 
fiſts Czlar, 505. 5083; has the King- 
dom of Boſphorus given him, 51 2; 
killed in ende-vouring to poullets 
himſelt of it, 513. 

Miſpah, a place of prayer among 
the Jews. 201, 

Moaw:as. the cal ph, takes Rhodes, 
and ſeils the coloſſus, 99 

Molon made govergor of Perſia by 
Antiochus the Great, 98; rebels, 
and ſlays himſelf, 102. 

Noneſes, the Partb ian, uſeful to An- 
tony in that war, 588; his gene- 
rolity to him, 391. 


Monk<«ry, its ill foundation, 382; its 
riſe, 383. 

Morks, Britiſh, maintained by their 
labour, 365. 

Months, intercalary, uſed by the an- 
cients, 227. 

Moptucitta tiken and razed by the 
tons of Grvpus, 4c4. 


Mother and her ſeven tons martyred, 


189. 

Mount Acra, the citadel at Jeruſa- 
lem built by the Syrians, ſo called, 
207 

Montague, Biſhop, corrected, 670, 
671. | 

Murcna renews the war with Mithr1- 
dates without ſufficient ground, 
417 ; recalled by Sylla, ibid. 

Muta, Antonius, the phytician, curcs 
Auguſtus, 641; Kills Marcellus, 
ibid. 

Muſcum of Alexandria, the habita- 
tion of learned men, 18; à deſcrip- 
tion of it, ibid.; Chriſtian doctors 
bred there, ibid. | 

Mutina, now Modena, beheged by 
Antony, 525. 


Napata, the metropolis of Ethiopia, 
ueſtroved by the Romans, 640. 
Nehemiah, bo k of, all originally 

written in Hebrew, 563. 

Nicanor ſent agai-i{t Judas Macca- 
beus, 200; routed, 202; loth to 
ficht againſt him, 239; forced to 
it, :bid.; his treachery to Judas, 
2595 nis blaſphemy, 2603 defeat- 
ed and llain, ibid. 

Nicocre n, king of Cyprus, inquires 
about the goutead of the Serapis, 
13 

INtcodemus, a ſeribe, or doctor oi 
the Jewith law, 2. 

Nicolas, the Etolian, his fidelity to 
Ptolemy, 106; defeated, 108. 
Nicolaus, Herod's ambaſſador at 
Reme, his good corduct, 688. 
Nicomedes of Bithynia at war with 
his brother Zypcetes, 25; the kings 
of Bith ya defcerded from him, 
ibid.; calls the Giuls into Aa, 

iid ; builds Nicomedia, 71. 

Nicomedes driven out of his king- 
dom by Mithridates, 407 ; gives 
huis country to the Romans, 422. 

Nicopolis built by Pompey, 442- 

Nicopol's, avuther city ſo called, 
built by Otavianus Cæſar, 609. 

Niltbis, 
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Nifibis, in Meſopotamia, taken by 
Lucullus, 440 

Nixon's and Noftrodamus's pro- 
phecies compared with the ſiby!s, 
674. 

Nobilius Flimiiius, bis amiotations 
on the Septuagint, 62. 

Nob/es, called friends by the Mace- 
donian kings, 174. 

Nomad, the wandering Arabs ſo 
called, 229 

Nomoi, the provinces of Egypt fo 
called, 376. 

Northumbrians, why ſo called in 
ancient times, 252. 

Numbers, tranſlation of the text 
corrected, 191. 


Oath of fidelity required by Herod, 
658; refuſed by the Jews, ibid.; 
again, 691, 

OQapla, an edition of the Bible ſo 
called, 55. 

Octavia ili uſed by her huſband An- 
tony, 598, 604, 606; divorced by 
bim, ibid. 

Octavius, Cn. a Roman amballador, 
murdered at Antioch, 2:5. 

Octavius, atterwards Auguſtus, born, 
466 ; an oracle concerning his 
birth, ibid.; adopted by Czſar, 
523; his proccedings on news of 
his death, ibid.; outwits Antony, 
524 ; his youth, ibid.; his quarrel 
with Antony, 604; ſevere] reaſons 
tor it, 6c;; the conſuls agamit 
him, ibid.; deſtroys Antony's re- 
putation, 606; declares war again 
Cleopatra, 607 ; his policy in :t, 
ibid.; builds Nicopolis, and why, 
609; beats Antony at chum, 610; 
his great expedition, 613; rejects 
Antony's tnbmiffive offers of 
peace, 616; his cruelty to Anto- 
ny's tons and friends, 619; views 
Aicxander the Great's body, 620; 
his conter ptuons faying of Apis, 
the god of the Egyptians, bid. 
generclity to Herod, 624; the 
colteiders for the Parthian em- 
pire apP'y to tim, 625; his tr1- 
umphs aid honours, ibid.; he bas 
the Roman empire put into his 
hands by the ſeuate, 629; has the 
name of Auguſtus, 630. : 

Oenan's(the mother to Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor) minious kihed, 124. 


Olthaces, king of Colchis, taker: 
priſoner by Pompey, 445 led It 
triumph before him, ind, 

Omar, the caliph, commands the 
library at Alexandria, to be de. 
ſtroyed, 17. 

Onias the ſecond ſucceeds ManaC. 
ich the high Prieſt, 78; his dulneſe 
a''d mal-adiwuattretion, yz ; his 
covetoutneſs, t. 

Onias the third, his grandſon, high 
prieit, 125; depoſits Hyrcanus's 
treaturem the temple, i523 bought 
out by his brother Jaſon, 162; pu: 
to death at Antioch, 170. 

Onias, his ſon, fles to Egypt, 233 
is highly favoured by the king, 
277; builds a temple there, ibid.; 
lerviceable to Queen Cleopatra, 
16 7, 

Ovion, in Egypt, built by Onias, the 
[ewith high prieſt there, 279. 

Orkelos, his Chaldee paraphrale up- 
on the law, 560; his tue firtt pa- 
rapbraſe 4; at Gamaliel's fune- 
ral, ibid.; his par «pirate the beſt, 
565. 

Opimius, une called from hisconſul- 
inp, its excellence and ape, 337. 

Oracles fail after the coming of 
Chriſt, 348. 

Or'gen, his edition of the vertions of 
the {rriptures, 4; corrects the 
Septuagint, 55; a ſcheme of his 
edition of thoſe verſions, 56 ; his 
p4ins about the Septuagint, ibid.; 
tre Greck marks he made ule of, 
57; why cue Adamantius, 58; 
what remains of his edition, 59. 

Orodes, king of Parthia, kills his fa 
ther, 480, and brother, 481; lends 
to Cralſus to know why he made 
war upon him, 488; kiils his ge— 
ner:l, after his victory over Cra 
ſus, 491; claps Pompey's ambat- 
lader in chains, 499; runs mad, 
546; makes his worlt fon king, 
586; murdered by him, 11d, 

Orofius, au error in hun corrected, 
301. 

Orfaces, the Parthian general, rout- 
eu aud killed by Cailius, 463. 

Oſway, the Saxo, king, his laying of 
St Peter's cy, 252. 

b 

Pacorus, fon of the Parthian king, 

nis war with Antony, 535; rout. 
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ed by Ventidius, 546; his cha- 
racter and death, 547. 

Paleſtine, what that country was, 
112. 

Palmyra, an account of it, 533; 
Tad mor its ſcripture name, ibid.; 
its great trade, 534. 

Paneas, battle of, between the Sy- 
rians and Egyptians, 127. 

Papias, Biſhop, introduces the Mil— 
lenarian opinion, 671. 

Parthia, kings of, great tyrants, 92; 
their ſucceſſion, 300. 

Parthians rout and take Demetrius, 
king of Syria, 3co; ther limits, 
201, 

Patrick, St, ſent to convert the Iriſh, 
250. | 

Patrocles, general for Antiochus So- 
ter, cut off with his army by the 
Bithynians, 24. 

Patroclus, Ptolemy's admira!, puts 
the poet Sodates to death, 68. 

Paul of Thebais, the founder of 
monkery, 383. 

Pergamus, library of, given to Cleo— 
patra by Antony, 17; how it came 
to be a kingdom, 50; the end of 
it, 320. : 

Perſeus, king of Macedon, bis mar- 
riage, 185; overthrown by the 
Romans, 181. 

Peſtilence in Tudea, 626, 635. 

Petronius routs Candace, queen of 
Ethiopia, 639. 

Fhceenicia, what that country was, 
112. 

Phariſces diſoblige Hyrcanus, 345; 
are popular, 343; an account of 
them, ibid.; their opinions, 359, 
Se; conceited of their holineſs, 
363; pride and numbers, ibid. 
in what they differed from the 
Herodians, 387; in favour with 
Queen Alexandra, 421; their re- 
venge on their perſecutors, 422; 
perſecuted by Herod, (92. 

Pharnaces, ſon of Mithridates, made 
king by his army, 454; ſubmits to 
Pompey, 466; made king of Bot- 
phorus by him, 467; makes war 
on the Romans, 510; routs Do- 
mitius Calvinus, ibid.; routed by 
Cxſar, 512; his death, ibid. 

Pharſalia, battle of, 498. 

Pharus of Egypt finiſhed, 9; a de- 
ſcriptian of it, ibid. 


Philadelphia but where Rabbah 
ſtood, 81. 

Philammon murders Queen Arſinoe, 
121; murdered himſelf, 124. 

Phila, wife of Demetrius, poiſons 
herſelf for his misfortunes, 5, 

Philcterus, the cunuch, founder of 
the kingdom of Pergamus, his 
death, 70. 

Philip, king of Macedon, leagues 
with Antiochus againſt the young 
king Ptolemy Epiphanes, 125; 
overthrown by the Romans, 120. 

Philip, ſon of Antiochus Grypus, his 
conteſt for theSyrian empire, 404; 
vanquiſhes his brother Demetrius, 
405 ; takes and loſes Damaſcus, 
416. 

Philippi, battle of, 530. 

Thilo, his account of the Septuagint, 
313 confuted, 42; elder than Jo- 
ſephue, 371; hyperbolizes, 378, 
380; when he went ambaſſador. 
to Rome, 382; his account of 
Pontius Pilate, 717. 

Phrahates, king of Parthia, routed 
by Antiochus Sidetes, 322; routs 
and flays him, 323; marries his 
daughter, ibid.; his imprudence, 
328; routed and killed, ibid. 

Phrahates, another king of Parthia, 
makes peace with Pompey, 441; 
refuſes an alliance with Mithrida- 
tes, ibid.; killed by his ſons, 480. 

Phrahates, ſon of Orodes, made king 
of Parthia, 586; his cruelty, ibid.; 
murders his father, ibid.; his con- 
teſt with Tiridates, 624, 640; mar- 
ries an Italian woman, and is go- 
verned by her, 656; poiſoned by 
her, ibid. 

Pictures forbidden to the Jews, 191. 

Pilate, Pontius, his wicked charac - 
ter, 710, 

Piſo, Cn. poiſons Germanicus, 710 ; 
kills himſelf, ibid. 

Pliny, what he writes of the Effe- 
nean Jews, 38r. 

Plancus provoked by Cleopatra to 
deſert Antony, 606. 

Dutarch, an error in the tranſlation 
corrected, 208, 

Polemon made king of Pontus by 
Auguſtus, 663; his fon made king 
of Armenia, 709. 

Pollio, a friend to Herod, 642; en- 
tertains his ſon, ibid. | 

Folybius, 
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Polybius, his agreement with Joſe— 
pPhus as to Antiochus Epipha- 
nes's death, 211; his advice to 
Demetrius, the Syrian prince at 
Rome, 226; the end ot his niſto- 
ry, 286; tome account of bim, 1 I. 

1 Dol ycrates, miniſter to Pioleiny ! 

piphanes, | his wiſdom, 154 

Polyxenidas, Antiochas's admiral, 
beaten by the Romans, 14c, 142; 
beats the Rhodians, 141. 

Pompey born, 296; ent to mo— 
ceed I. ncullus in Aſia, 441; rcuts 
Mithridates, and builds Nicopo- 
Le, 442; doniden the COnteit Do 
tween Tigrancs and his jon, 4445 
ſubdues the Albanians and lbe— 
rians, ibid. Colchis, 44 5, the Sy- 
ran empire, 4463 welve iT ng 
attend on him, 450; calls princes 
to an account, 451; Tewilh am- 
baſſadors with bim, ibid.; dif- 
poſes ot kingdoms, 452; enters 


ſadea, 459; receives the news of 


VNithridatos's death there, 46>; 
takes [crutalem, 464; protanes 
he tempie, and does not proſper 
after it, 465; his great donatives 
to the ſoldiers; A67; his ſpeech do 
the ſenate, and triumph, 468; 
N by Cæſar, and tics in diſ- 

Ale, 4983 hi £ il; hn do Egypt, 


z 

nab y's {uns pry party deſtroyed, 
598. 

Pontifex Maximus, how long the 
Roman emperors enjoyed, 663. 
ONTUS, * nay) $4 Ok, founded, 3345 
Wesen of the kings, 215. 

Popillius, the Roman ambaffador to 
Anuochus Epil phanes, h:s bold 
tigatment of that prince, 181. 

Por phyry well acquainted with the 
teripturee, 493 ; OWNS the full com- 
pletion of Daniel's 1 a les 
2153 a bitter enemy t ty the ( Aril⸗ 
Uans, ibig. 

Porus, king of India, his embaſly to 
Augultass, 658; 7 1 18 piclents, ibid. 

Prede!tination, opiasans of ir, held 
by the lews, 356, G g. 

Premnis, a city of Ethiopia, garri- 
Wee by the Romans, 640. 
ric ni: ins, theilt hong ty, 269. 
rieſts, Jewilh, their ſteady conſtan- 
ey adi "eg by Pompey, 464. 
Prophe „ libyllipe, ef Chritt be» 


fore his coming, 677; others, 676; 
again, 678. 

Prophecies, ſome not to be under. 
ſtaod till faltuled, 2193 Varioiu: 
kinds, 247 5 Wie n t ey 
and ce aled, ibid. 

i rOPIN S, W ne n Holt re 10 in | ie ew. 
ih jynagogues, 47. 

Proſelytes among the Jews, two 
forts of them, 325. 

P rovinces, ag Roman empire GtV1- — 

ded into ten, 630; imperial anc 
1 natonal, bid. 

Tunic war, the bernmnog of it, 70 
the {-cond ended, 125; the third, 
2959 

Ptoſemaida married to Demetrius, e. 

Prolemais built where Ace ſtood. 
82; lurrend ered to Antiochns the 
Great. ro6; jonathan tempted by 
the offer or it to his deſtruction, 
2943 taken by Tigtanes, 429. 

Ptolemy Soter forms a Conipiracy 
againtt Pemetrius, 4; marries two 
daughte 13 10 him, 35 al oct ATC; 
his ion, 8; his death and charac: 
ter, IT ; his learning, 15, 

Ptolemy Philadelphus aitociated by 
ls father, 8; ſucceeds his fat! cr, 
9; improves his father's library, 
153 5 pats Demetrius, the keeper 
ot it, in priſon, 21; marries his 
liſter Arſinoe, ibid. ; has the Sep- 
tungint tranſlated, 28, & eg. 
ſends ambafladors to Rome, 66; 
his nenerolity to the Roman am- 
balladors, 67; his war with Ma- 
gas and Antiochus Sorter, 6%; his 
COntriv; ande to bring the trade oft 
the Fatt to . ia, 745 his 
fleet, 75; Ins war with Antiochus 
Thens. 26; his liberaiity to Ara» 
tus of Bie, 775 CUIOUS in ſta- 
tucs, 50; his death, and character, 
2r; bis immenſe riches, 62. 

Piolemy Ceraunus de prived of the 
fuccethon by Philadelphus, 8; flicz 
10 Seleucus, 9, 21; murders © Se- 
ieue. 19%, 22; his wickedneſs and 

icath, 23. . 

Proleniy Kuzrgetes, the trick he 
put on the Athenians for their 
origin al books, 16; Pts his bro- 
thei Lyse machus to death, 8 
his Vic? "01128 in Alta, and booty. 
565 * why named F.uergetes, 65 5 

26:i5ces at Jeruſalem, 86 3 pre- 
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fers Joſeph the Jew, 95; his death, Ptolemy Aulctes, Lathyrus's natural 


too. 

Ptolemy Philopater ſucceeds Euer- 
getes, x00; his murders, ibid.; 
wickednels, 106; viſits Jeruſalem, 
109; denied entrance into the 
holy of holies, 111; his diſho- 
nourable peace with Antiochus, 
113; his decree againſt the jews, 
ibid.; uſes them cruelly, 114; he 
favours them, 116; a rebellion 
againſt them, 119; his wickedneſs, 
12i; his death, 123. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes ſncceeds him, 
123; a league againſt him, 125 ; 
put under the tuition of the Ro- 
mans, ibid.; a guardian ſet over 
tim by them, 126; a plot againſt 
him, 1323; his inthronation, 134; 
poiſons his faithful miniſter Ariſ- 
tomenes, I53. 

Ptolemy FPhilometor, the five books 
of Moſes dedicated to him, 31; 
ſucceeds his father, 155 ; almoſt 
conquered by Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, 173; his cowardice, 174; de- 
poſed to make room for his bro- 
ther, 156. 

Ptolemy Euergetes II. called alſo 
Phyicon, 176; the two brothers 
Join together againſt Antiochus, 
179; they owe their kingdom to 
the Romans, 182; they fall out 
among themſelves, 234; Philo- 
metor comes to Rome afoot, ib.; 
matters adjuſted between him and 
Phyſcon by the Romans, 235; 
Phyſcon at Rome, 237 ; Philome- 
tor's : mbaſſador ordered to de- 
part Rome, 241; Fhyſcon's mal- 
adminiſtration, and Philometor's 
benignity,270; Philometor's good- 
neſs to Phyſcon, ibid. & 271; Phi- 
lometor kind to the Jews, 277; 
reſtores Demetrius to the kingdoni 
of Syria, 285; dies of his wounds, 
ibid. ; Phyſcon marries bis wife, 
and murders her ſon, 287; his 
wickednets, ibid. 306, 308; his de- 
formity, 312; his crueity, 324; 
forced to fly, ibid.; murders his 
lon, 327; his cruel murdet Ol an- 
other ton, 328; grows merciful, 
329; his death, 328. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, Sce Lathyrus. 

Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyrene, 
gives his kingdom to the Romans, 
4202. 


ſon, made king of Egypt, 447; his 

effeminacy, ibid.; pays Ceſar 6000 
talents, 471; ill uſed at Rome, 

475; reſtored by Gabinius and 
Antony, 481, 483; puts hisdaugh- 
ter to death, ibid.; dies, 494. 

Ptolemy Neos, king of Cyprus, 470; 
depoſed by the ſenate of Reme, 
473; poiſons himſelf, 474 ; his 
riches, ibid. 

Ptolemy, brother and huſband to 
Cleopatra, aſſociated with her in 
the kingdom of Egypt by their 
father Auletes, 494; murders Pom- 
pey, 500; Czſar gives the caule 
between him and his ſiſter againſt 
him, 504; drowned, 509. 

Ptolemy, his brother, made a nomi- 
nal king by Cæſar, 504; poiſoned 
by Cleopatra, 529. 

Ptolemy Macron, bribed by Mene- 
laus, has the Jewith deputies mur- 
dered, 172; à revolter from the 
king of Egypt, 173; in favour 
with the king of Syria, ibid.; his 
advice to perſecute the Jews, 184; 
grows a friend to them, 222. 

Ptolemy, ſon of Ahubus, and ſon- in- 
law to Simon the Jew, murders 
him and two of his ſons, 312; flies, 
313. 

Ptolemy, prince of Chalcis, kills his 
ſon for love of Alexandra, a Jew, 
331. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in the con- 
federacy againſt Demetrius, 4 ; 
made king by that army, 53 
driven out of Italy by the Ro- 
mans, 66; lain, 67. 


Queſtor, treaſurer to the Roman ar- 
my, his office, 319. 
Quintilis, the month July ſo called, 


Sat. 
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Rabbah, called alſo Philadelphia, 
taken by the Syrians, 109. 

Rabbiniſts, Jews for the Talmud ſo 
called, 358. | 

R2jas, petty kings of India in Au— 
pgultus's time, 658; their deſcend- 
ants tributary to the mogul to this 
day, ibid. 

Raphia, battle off between the kings 
of Lgypt and Syria, 109, 110; Pto- 
lemvEpiphanesmarricd there, 136. 

Rophon, 
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Raphon, battle of, between Judas 
Maccabzus and the Syrians, 229, 

Razis, the Jew, his inimitable cou- 
rage, 260. 

Red ſea, how far from the Mcditer.- 
ranean, 612. 

Rhinocorura, a great mart of the 
Tyrians, 74. 

Rhodes taken by the Saracens, 09. 

Rhodians, their covetouſneſs, 99; 
rewarded by the Romans for beat- 
ing Hannibal, 142, 145. 

Robes, the high prieſts, the manner 
of keeping them, 352. 

Romaniſts, Weir vain pretences to 
infailbility, 310; their church 
abominably 3 349; their 
errors about the Eſfenean Jews, 
382. 

Romans begin to grow famous, (6; 
ſend ambaſfadors to Egypt, ibid.; 
the generoſity of their ambaſſa- 
dors, 67; rewarded by the ſenate, 
ibid.; undertake the tuition of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, 126; their 
embaſſy to Autiochus the Great 
in "Thrace, 132; force him to beg 
a peace, 143; they reward their 
confederates with Antiochus's 
Provinces, 145; their dominion 
in Aſia ſettled, 146; their com- 
manding embaſſy to Antiochns 
Epiphanes, to give peace to E- 
egypt, 180; declare the Jews their 
friends, 261; their generous pro- 
ceeding towards thoſe that mur- 
dercd their ambaſſidor in Syria, 
265 ; favour an impoſtor in Cap- 
padocia, 266, and another in Sy- 
ria, 272; letters from them tothe 
eaſtern kings in fivourof the Jews, 
304; ſend ambaſſadors to inſpe ct 
the affairs of their allics in the 
Eaſt, 310; their ſobriety aud mo- 
deration, 311; they ſcize on tbe 
kingdom of Pergamus, 320; their 
decree in favour of the fews, 32 93 
make the Cyreneaus tree, 402; the 
kings of Bithynia and Cappado- 
cia implore their protection, and 
hive it, 407; they begin the Mi- 
thridatic war with ill ſucccts, 5 
maſſ red in Aſia by order of 
thridates, 410; ſeize on 585 

dia and Cyrene, 423; ill treat the 

princes of Syria, 424; their con- 

quvei's in the Eaſt, 442, G /e. 
Yak. IV; 


E 

make the Syrian empire a pr: 
vince, 446; their empire, hov en- 
lirged by Pompey, 468 ; their in- 
juitice to Ptolemy, king of Cy- 
prus, 473; their Parthian war un- 
just, 487; the end of their com- 
monwealth, 629. 

Ruftfinus, his account of the mother 

and her ſeven ſons martyrs, 139 ; 
an error in him about the word 
Maccabeus, 194. 
5 

Sabbath, a great number of je; 
Killed ecaule they would not de- 
fe end themſelves upon it, 189 ; : 
laws made to allow "it, ibid.; tne 
ſtri ick k 2eping of it ſometimes la- 
tal to the Tews, 462, 

Sacrifices, none of living creature? 
offered by the Syrians and others 
of the ancients, 14. 

Savdncees, their riſe and hereſy, 71; 
grow up to it gradually, 345; an 
account of them, 354; Epicurea. 
Detfts, ibid.; own only the five 
books of Mole, 355 3 are few, 
and of Amal 7. 357. 

Sadoc, ſon of Antigonus Socho, the 
founder of the fact of the Saddu- 
ces, 71, 342. 

Salianus the Jeſuit's criticiſms on 
Scaliger, 33m; on Joſephus, 342. 

Salome, Herod's ſifter, her treachery 
to her huſband, 631; her death, 
708. 

Samaria taken and razed by Hyrcn- 
nus, 342 3 rebuilt by Herod, and 

called Sehaſt te, 622. 

Samaritans, their falſe dealings with 
tne Jews, 185; difown God, and 

his worſhip, to pleaſe Antiockus 

F.pipbanes, ibid.; their advocates 

put to denth by Ptolemy Philo- 


metor, 281; the: religion, 3533 
founder than the Jcws in the 


{criptures, 356. 
Samias, the Jew, his 
ing of IIciod. 514. 
Sanhedrims, two kinds of them 
among the Jews, 362; more 
erected by the Romans, 478, & 
479. 
Saracens deſtroyed all libraries, 59. 
,ardis taken by Seleucus, 22. 
Sarped LON, general for Demetrius, 


prophetic fay- 


defcated 'by the uſurper Try- 
D 11'S army, 297. 
a 3 Satur, 
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aturn forced upon the Þ gypti ns 
by the i'tolemys, 14. 

Scaliger, ſoſeph, his blunders cor- 
rected, 331. 

Scape got eaten by the So raceps, 2. 

Sceptre cparted from Judah, huw 
tat proptecy was tulkiled in 
Chriſt's coming, 706. 

Scheme to know when Exfter will 
fall ary year, 256. 

Schoolmen, Chriftizn, fu y Arif. 
totle from a Sar-ceu tranllation, 
I 3 Vs. 

5C:1p.08, Lucius and Africanus, ſent 
agarnft Antiochas the Great, 141; 
overtir. wv bum. 143. 

Africa us junior, his 

emb:illy to the F aft, and then at 

tendar ce, 210: bau he received 
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the king of Lyria's pretcuts in 
Spain, 219. 

Scopas, the AEtolian, revolts to the 
Fgyptians, 127; C« mmands tne? 
army, ibid. ; t ken and ping 
by Ant: chus, bid. his tre on- 


able plot apezinſt l'tolemy, 1333 
put to teath. ibid. 

Scotia, Ireland ſo led. 252 3 when 
th.t name was given to North 
Britain, 253 

Scribe g, the lame as doctors of the 
Jewiſh Ew. 1, 362; reckoned 
with the Phariſces, ibid. 

Scribo: e mpoſtor, put todeath 
in Po! rus, 662 

8 Ka lated, 31, 32, 48, 49, 
52, 535 Heathen authors well ac- 
quainted with them, 483 trans- 
lated by the Papiſts in oppoſition 
to the Proteſta ts, 51. 

Sebaſte, Samaria io called by Herod, 
633. 

Selene, wife of Antiochus Grypus, 
Rain by Tigranes, 429; her inceſt, 
ibid. 

Scleucia ſeized by the Egyptians, 
108; recovered by the Syrians, 
1bid ; made a free city by Pom- 
pey, 451. 

Scleucus has compaſſion for Deme— 
trius, 6; his forces beaten by bim, 


ibid.; his rencrous treatment of 


him when his prifotcr, 7; takes 
Sardis from Lyhmechus, 22; routs 
and kills him, ibid.; murdered 
by Ptolery Coerauus, 23. 
Seleucus Callinicus, bow he came to 


E Abs 


ſucceed his father Antioc! s J ne- 
ns, 83; ſhipwrecked, 36; a column 
relating to him in Oxford, 87 
routed by Antiochus, his brother, 
ibid.; deteats him, 8g; taken pri- 
loner by Arſaccs, 91; his death, 
and chudren, 96. 

Seleucus Ceraunus, his ſon, ſucceeds 
him, 97; -oiſoned, ibid. 

Seleucus Phil./piter ſucceeds his fa- 
ther Antiochus the Gre-t, 153 
ſends his ſon Demetrius to Rome. 
nd why, 157 ; is poiſoned, ibid. 

$6. eUCU8, fon of Demetrius, murder- 
ea by his mother, 333- 

Scleucus, for of Antiochus Grypus, 
luc: ced- him, 402 ; burnt, 404. k 

Scleu us y bioſactes put todeath b 
Hi wife, 476. 

Sennacherib, the Aſſyrian general, 
Jewiſh dectors deſcended from 
him, 557. 

Septuagint, an account of the trani- 
lating i, 47, 28, G /eg.z an Ider 
traiflition of the 1criptures, 31. 
the teveral authors that wrote of 
the miraculouſneſs of it confuted, 
33, eg. only five employed 
in that traullation of the Bib'c, 
329 ; the opinion of learned men 
againſt it, 40; true cauſe of ma» 
king it, 47; Bot tranſlated at 
once, ibid.; in the Alexandrian 
dialect. 48; neglected, ibid.; 
ſpraads, 49; a traullation in op— 
potition to it, 52; faulty, 54 ; 
Grigen's pains about it, 56; the 
law moſt exactly tranſlated, 57; 
editious of it, 60; three tron 
pal ones. 61; modern ones, itud 
623 Alexandrian copy of it in 
St James s's library the beſt, 63 
the Vatican the next, 117; Dy 
lated by the Jews of Egypt, 280. 

Scpulchres of the Jewilh kings de- 
ieribed, 318. 

Ser-peum, a temple at Alexandtia 
built by tte Ptolemys, 15. 

Scrapis, image of, brought to E- 
pypt, 11; miſtaken for the pa- 
trizrch Joſeph, 12; firſt worlhip- 
ped in Sinope, 11, 13; brings a 

& New . Y worſhip into "2 4. 

deres, ambaſſadors at Rome, their 
long journey, 633 3 Chineſe {9 

cala, ibid + firſt make filk as 
now made, ibid. 
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Servant, Hebrew. what was g 
the redemption of o, 43. 

Servitude abhorred by the Jews, 0 

Jextilis, month Ok. called Auzul 
625. 

Ships, great ones, buiit by Pt Hemy 
Philadelphus, 74. 

Shammah, a jewiſh doctor of the 
fanhedrims, Why ip red by Hy 
556; his difference with Lille! 
559. 

Sibyls, wi ked, 674; 
impoſtures 


fict'ons ant 
„ 6 5 i — * 
rel t1 — totheire 1 


Cs, 
672 & /*q 

Siby:line oracles preferved by A 
guſtus. 664: what the hbvls were, 
6605 ; their! 0 ks dellroycd, 666 
others put in their place, 668; 
when all were utterly de troyed, 
669 ; faifified by a C briſtian, 670. 


* 


as ſtrange oncs in the air at Je- 
l Clem, 75 ; 

Silk "firſt made by the Chineſe, 632; 
its v neat flit bd. ; bow and 
wher firſt made in the writ, ihid; 
che antients og. notions ot the 
growth of it, ibi !. 

Silo; Ventidius's 1 in 15 
tine, his avarice, and double deal- 
ing, 542. 

Zimeon, pretide at of the ſinhedrim 
vwhen Christ was born, 588. 

Simeon, ton of (zamabel, periſhed 

with Jerutalem, 558. 

Simon, Fither, corrected, 58.4. 

dimon the Juſt, aiterations on bis 

death., 2. 

Simon, ſon of Onias the ſecond, ſuc 
Cecds him in the pricſthood, 111; 
15 Ren 2350 

Simon mae Zovernor 


- 


of the temple, 
156; his e with the high 
pricſt Onias, ibid. 

Simon, brother of Judas Macga— 

] * 


beus, his ſucceſs in Galilee, 225; 


7 
takes zethſura, 292 3 [ ruies 11 
the Place of his brother Jonatt 11, 


296; his ambaflalors well 18 ei. 
ved at Rome, 297; is mide free 
iovereten prince of the ere 208, 
zot; tikes G73 
Citadel of Jerutalem, 299; mute 
dere with. two of his ſons by the 
treaſon of his ſon-in-!av, 312. 
Siracides, 
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the Jewiſh Eſſenes about irce will 
and predeſtination, 363. 

Zylla ſent againſt Mithridates, 411; 
takes Athens, ibid.; obtains three 
victories over Mithridates's gene- 
rals, 413; concludes a treaty with 
him, and why, 414: ſeizes the 
works of Ariſtotle for his own 
ule, 415; makes a ſecond peace 

with Mithridates, 417. 

Sylleus, the Arabian, his treachery 
to the Romans, 648, 649; puniſh- 
ed, ibid.; Herod refuſes him his 
fiſter, 684 ; ſets Auguſtus againſt 
Herod, 687; condemned by him, 
and beheaded, 689. 

Symmachus tranſlates the Old Teſ- 
tament, and why, 52, 533 his me- 
thod in it, 54. 

Synope made a free city by Lucul- 
lus, 43r, 

Synagogue, its worſhip, what it was, 
191; how the men and women 
fit in it, 387. 

Synopſis Sacræ Scripturęæ. a book 0 
called aſcribed to Athanaſius, 321. 

Syria, cities of, aſſume their liberty, 
396; made a Roman province, 
446. 

Syriac verſion of the Bible, ſtill in 
uſe, 49; its antiquity, ibid.; quo- 
ted by St Paul, 50. 

Syrians expel the race of the Scleu- 
cidæ, and chooſe Pigranes, king 
of Armenia, king, 417. 

T 

Tacitus, what he writes of prophe- 
cies of our Saviour's cCominy, 677. 

Tadmor, Palmyra ſo called in fcrip- 
ture, 533, aid now, 5343 a de- 
ſcription of it, and its great trade, 
ibid. 

Talents, Euboic and Attic, reduced 
to Roman money, 144, 145. 

Talmud the Septuagint trau ſlation 
not uc in it, 52; a quotation 
out of it, 48; when publithed, 
358; divilions about it, ibic. 

Talmud, Babyloniſh, when com- 
poſe N 743 Jerulalem, wen com— 
poſed, 575. 

Targums, Chaldee paraphraſes on 
the Bible, why fo called, 560; 
how many lorts of them are now 
cxtart, 563; ſpcak of Chriſt, 575; 
read by our Saviour, 577; their 
aptiquity, 575, 

* 


Targum, Jeruſalem, agrees with the 
New Teſtament, 570. 

Tatian, his account of Berofis, 63. 

Temple of Jeruſalem, the ſept of it 
not to be profaned, 128; defiled 
by Antiochus Epiphanes, 176 ; 
deſtroyed, 182; dedicated to Ju. 
piter Olympius by the Syrians, 
186 ; begun to be built anew by 
Herod, 659, 19 years before Chriſt, 
660; building in our Saviour's 
time, ibid. 

Temple of Samaria dedicated to 
Japiter, 185. 

Temple in Egypt, not owned by the 
Jews at Jeruſalem, 196; when 
built, 277; the Septuagint fa- 
vours it, 280. 

Temples to be revered in all reli- 
gions, 27; an extraordinary one 
intended at Alexandria by Ptolc- 
my, for Arſinoe his wife, 80. 

Teridates, an attempt againſt him, 
occaſions the loſe of Parthia to 
Antiochus, 78. 

Teſtament, Old, the beſt verſion of 
it, 50. | 

T<trapla, an edition of the Bible fo 
called, 54. 

Texts of the Bible quoted from the 
Chaldee paraphraſe by our Sa- 
VIOUr, 577. 

Thebes in Egypt ruined by Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, 418. 

Thecla, a noble Egyptian lady, wrote 
the St James's copy of the Septua- 
pint, 63. | 

Thermuſa, an Italian woman, mar- 
ries Phrahates, king of Parthia, 
656 ; poiſons him, ibid. 


_ Theocritus, the poet, favoured by 


Ptolemy, 81. 

Theodotion tranſlates the ſcriptures, 
and why, 5 2, 53 3 is method iu 
it, 84. 

Theodotus, governor of Bactria, 
makes himſelf king, 78. 


Theodotus, his fon, ſucceeds him, 


and leagues with Arſaces, 


893 
outed by Euthydemus, 120. 


Theodotus, the Atolian, governor 


of Cœle-Syria, betrays it to the 
Syrians, and why, 105; his cou- 
rage, 109. 

Theodotus, the rhetorician, his ad- 
vice to Ptolemy to kill Pompey, 


n 


Therapeutic 


o 


Therapeutic profeſſion among the 
Eſſenes, what it was, 375. 

Thoas, the Atolian, his embaily to 
engage Antiochuz the Great in a 
war with the Romans, 138; he 
flies for it, 145. 

Tiberius born three months after his 
mother was marricd to Octavius 
Cæſar, 35; the firſt action he 
was employed in, 657; Auguſtus 
marries him to his daughter Li- 
via, 681; does not like him, ib.; 
retires to Rhodes, and lives pri- 
vately, 687; returns to Rome, 503; 
adopted by Auguſtus, ibid. ; the 
commencement ot his reign as in 
Luke, 709, 711; his bad charac- 
ter, 712. 

Tigers when firſt brought from In- 
dia, 658. 

Tigranes reſtored to the kingdom of 
Armenia by the Parthians, 403; 
expels Ariobarzanes, king of Cap- 
padocia, 407 ; choſen king of Sy- 
ria, 417; builds Tigranocerta, 
422; the methods he took to 
people it, and his country, ibid.; 
he neglects Mithridates, 428; 
puts Sclene, widow of Antiochus 
Grypus and Antiochus Euſebes, 
to death, 429; his pride, ibid.; 
aftronts Lucullus, 430; leagues 
with Mitbridates againſt the Ro- 
mans, 436; his vaſt army routed 
by Lucullus, 4390; defeats his 
ton Tigranes, 443; puts a price 
on Mithridates's head, and ſub— 
mits in a baſe manner to Pompey, 
ibid. 

Pigranes, bis ſon, refuſes Pompey's 
deciſion, and is a pat of his 
triumph, 444. 

Tigranes made king in the place of 
his brother Artaxias, 657. 

Tigranocerta, when and where built, 
422,431; taken by Lucullus, 438; 
reduced to a village, ibid. 

Timarchus, tyrant of Miletus, ſlain 
by Antiochus Thecus, 72. 

Jimotheus, a per ſccutor of the Jews, 
routed, 202; again, and flain, 223. 

Timotheus, his ton, undertakes tie 
war againſt the Jews, 224 3 fout- 
ed, and taken priſoner, 229. 

Tiridates conteſts the crown of Par- 

hia with Phrahates, 624, 640. 

Titius, of Sextus Pompeius's party, 


puts him to death, $92; hated 
by the Romans, 599; provoked 
by Cleopatra to deſert Antony, 
606. 

Tlepolemus made miniſter to Ptole- 
my Thllopater by the Fgyptian 
council, 12x. 

Trachonitis, conntry of, given to 
Herod by Auguſtus, 642; the in- 
habitants thieves, 685. 

Trade of the Eait how carried on 
by the Tyrians, 74 ; by the Pal- 
myrane, 534. 

Traditions, the zeal of the Phariſees 
for them, 361. 

Trantmigration of ſouls believed by 
the Phariiccs, 360. 

TFriarius, the Roman general, routed 
by Mithridates, 440; Pharnaces, 
his fon, routed iu the fame place 
by Czlar, 512. 

Tribes, Jewiſh, names of them loſt, 
389 

Triumvirate of Pompey, Craſſus, and 
C, lar, 469; of Octavius, Auto- 
ny, and Lepidus, 525. 


FTroglodites, where their country 


W438, 638. 

Tryphcna murders he: ſiſter Cleo- 
patra, 340 3 put to death by Cy- 
zicenus, her huſhand, 341. 

Tiyphon, called alſo Diodotus, the 
Syrian, his deſigas againſt Deme- 
trius Nicator, 289; ſets up his 
brother Antiochus againſt him, 
290 takes Jonatuan by treaiong 
294; murders hin and his matter 
Intiochus, 295 ; declares himfcltf 
king of Syria, 296. 

Tyrannion, the grammarian, pre— 
erves Ariſtotle's works, 415. 

Tyrians, their trade, 74; deliver 
their city to Antiochus the Great, 
106; know not the name of Her- 
cules, 164. 

V 

Ventidius, Antony's lieutenant, de- 
feats Labienus and the Parthians, 
540; routs the Parthians again, 
and fays their general, ibid.; his 

xactions in Paleſtine, 542; his 
victories over the Parthians, 546 3 
his policy, ibid : envied by An- 
tony, 547; triumplis at Rome, ib.; 
was himſelf led in triumpa, 548; 
his mean beginning, ibid.; out of 
favour with Antony, and Wy, 585» 
Victorius 


0-2-3. 


Victorius of Limoges. his cycle, 286. 

Vilivs, Publius, am" ſfador from the 
Romans to Avtiochus the Great, 
his cuwining, 137. 

Virgil attributes to Pollio what was 
talked of Jefiis Chrilt, 643, 669; 
can admit of no other wterpreta- 
tion, 6-6. 

Vircihanz Sortes, what they were, 
669. 

Virgin Mary, her miraculons con- 
ception ot our Saviour, 693. 

Viſion of Scrapis ſeen by Ptolemy, 
11. 

Uſher, Archbiſhop, corrected, 154. 

W 

Wedding, mirth of one ſpoiled by 
Jonathan, 263. 

WW h'pping, tke manner of it among 
the Jews, 346. 

Will, Antony's extravagant one, of- 
tends the Romans, 605. 

Willam Rufus, a gest Simoniac, 
348. 

Winds, Eteſian, what they are, cor, 
c02 ; hke our trade winde, ibid. 

Women delivered the Heathen 
Oracles, 674. 

Word xy, how explained in the 
Cha dee paraphraſes on the Bible, 
584. 

* 

Ximenes, Cardinal, his edition of the 
Septuagint, 61; an account of it, 
ibid. 

Xinzt1s, Aptiochus the Great's ge— 
neral in tne Eaſt, deſtroyed with 
his army, for. 

Xiphares murdered by his father Mi- 
thridates, 456. 


* 

Year, a very plentiful one, 337. 

Year, Julian folar, eleven minntcs 
longer than the true tropical fo- 
lar, 268. 

Years, Julian, of what days they 
cor:fift, 143. 

Year, Roman, what days it conſiſts 
of, 518. 

Year, Egyptian, 621. 

Years, icap, made, 622, 623; by 


Augultus, every fourth year, 635. 
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Zabdiel, king of Arabia, delivers up 
Awtiochus to Tryphon, 290. 

Aachiriis, bis viſion, 690. 

J dikim, Jewswhy to called, 190,383 

7retis, why Diana fo called, 213. 

Zarmarus, a gymnotophiſt ambaſſa- 
dor from a king of India to Aus 
guſtus, 658; burns himſelf in his 
preicnce at Athens, ibid. 

Zebina, Alexander, an impoſtor, 
pretends to be the fon of the im- 
poſtor Baias, 3 2; reigns in Syria, 
bid; leagues witn Hyrcanus, 
ibid.; his good character, ibid.; 
put to lesth. 1:7, 

Zcnodorus, his exactions over the 
'Fracho: ites, 642. : 

Zenoditus uf Epheſus, librarian to 
the Ptoiemy +, iQ, 

Zcuxis ſent by Antiochus to beg 
peace ef the Romans, 143. 

Zipctes, king of Pithynia, dies o“ 
joy. 24. 

Z petes, his ſon, at war with Nico- 
mede:, his brother, 25. 

ZGi.us, the critic on Homer, hate 
by Ptolemy, 82. 
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